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INTRODUCTION 


HE duello, in one form or another, is as old as man’s 

ability to differ from his fellow-man, and presumably 
Cain and Abel were the first duellists.2 Incidentally, 
if we are to concern ourselves with antiquity, there was also 
that little business between David and Goliath | 

The purely spectacular gladiatorial combats that went to 
make a Roman holiday—since they contained nothing of 
personal animus—may be dismissed as not coming under the 
heading of “ affairs of honour.” 

It was not until what are known as the “‘ days of chivalry ” 
that the settlement of personal differences took on the almost 
ritualistic form of the ‘‘ trial by combat.” In this, a highly 
complicated form of ceremonial hedged in the actual trial of 
strength between the two contestants, which also embraced a 
rigid code of rewards and punishments, governing the upshot 
of the combat and the ultimate fate of the two participants. 

It will readily be understood that the medieval Church, ever 
greedy of power, and of its right to intervene even in the least 
of the layman’s mundane affairs, would not fail to appreciate 
the value of investing these “ trials by combat’ with every 
circumstance of superstition—supported by canon law. And 
since, very largely, your clergy served also as your law-makers, 
it easily came about that only such “ trials by combat ’’ as were 
countenanced and regularised by the Church were recognised 
as being legal. 

This is not to say that in these judicial combats the lay 
authorities went entirely unrepresented. On the contrary, 
officers belonging to the civil magistrates kept the ground, and 
assisted in carrying out the mandates of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, while, should the status of the contestants be of 
sufficient dignity and standing, it was not uncommon for the 
combat to be graced by the King’s Majesty in person. 

But the ritual preceding the actual encounter, whereby the 
entrants spent the night previous kneeling before the altar, 
beseeching the protection of certain specified saints, supported 
by priests, to whom confession was made, and by whom the 


a iptural words tell us that “ Cain talked with Abel his brother ; 
and Pipes pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
‘Abel his brother and slew him.”’ It is fair inference that the said talk con- 
tained a provocation, if not an actual challenge, and that, thereafter, Abel 
defended himself in the ensuing encounter. 

TD 
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Pe. knightly swords were blessed, no less than the actual combat 

; itself, was Church inspired, and very largely Church governed. 

_ Many classes of individuals were, through their inferior social 

a _ status, debarred from taking part in a “trial by combat”’ ; 

fi but of these, certain were allowed to nominate a ‘* champion " 

(as was done when two or more were concerned in a dispute) 

to represent them. To ensure that the ““champion’s ’’ interest 

in defending his sponsors should be maintained at its keenest, 

it was ordered that, should he be so unfortunate as to lose the 

“ battel,” his hand should be cut off forthwith. A method of 
encouragement sufficiently salutary | 

It is of interest to recall that the last case in which a 
defendant claimed the right to “ trial by combat,” or “ battel,” 
occurred so late as 1818, and resulted in the repeal by Parlia- 
ment of the whole Act governing “ judicial trials.” Previous 

¥ to this very specious instance—reported by Barnwell and 
Alderson, Vol. I, Ashford against Thornton—the last recorded 
invocation of “ trial by combat” is dated 1571. This, how- 
ever, did not proceed so far as an actual meeting, being amicably 
settled by the Court.' 

With regard to joustings in the lists, these were more contests 
of skill at arms, and were seldom, if ever, “ vulgarised’” by 
the intrusion of personal feeling. 

The hold given to the Church over their turbulent flocks by 
their dominance in the ritual of “trial by combat” was 
obviously too useful for them to surrender without a struggle. 
(Incidentally, the proviso that the property of the defeated 
belligerent was automatically ceded to them was not without 
its attraction !) 

But with the Reformation, and the subsequent steady 
decline in the Orthodox Church’s temporal power, and the 
curtailment of their right to interfere in, and even superintend, 
lay matters, the death-knell of the old ritual-ridden “‘ trial by 
combat” was sounded. Men conducted their affairs in their 
own behoof, unhindered by the bogey of superstition, and with 
just those concessions which the individual makes to the com- 
munity, which, in effect, constitutes the law. But, still being 
creatures of an age wherein personal violence had not been 


estas 


1 It is curious to note that this custom should first have been abolished 
by the Icelanders, a people not at all remarkable for their advancement in 
c oot ; 
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teplaced by the Courts of law as a means of settling individual 
disputes, there arose a need, a demand for some more or less 
recognised trial of strength and skill, and out of this demand, 
in time, was formulated the elaborate system of the duello. 
In this directly personal method of settling a difference, the 
old rules, fostered by a desire for ecclesiastical dominance, gave 
place to an elaborate etiquette, almost as rigid and exacting. 
Principally designed to rid the affair of any taint of conspiracy 
or covert assassination, and thus keep the contestants within 
the eye of law, as generations passed, this system of etiquette 
took on a specious tone of chivalric nice observance. 

It would appear that the purely “ personal’’ duel was of 
Teutonic origin, since so early as 501, Gondebald, King of the 
Burgundians, authorised the ‘‘ wager of battel.” A formal duel 
is quoted as having taken place in England, between the 
Count of Eu and Godfrey Barnard, so far back as 1096. The 
circumstances governing this encounter, however, are admitted 
as being exceptional. 

From Germany the ‘duel by combat ” spread to France, 
and although at first applying only to criminal cases, under 
Louis IX it was rendered a legal method of settling civil 


differences. 
The “ King’s Champion,” who in the days of chivalry repre- 


or. wee 


sented the King’s Sacred Majesty in the lists, when the ~ 


“personal” duel became the vogue, took on the personal 
responsibility of the Sovereign in all matters in which the 
King’s personal honour might be impugned. ; 
Although duelling was temporarily forbidden in France in 
1305, the law was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. In effect, duelling was popular in France from the 
time of Francis I, who sanctified it, in theory at least, by his 
challenge to Charles V of Germany, although no actual meeting 


took place. Indeed, under France’s Henry IV, it is alleged. 


that no less than four thousand private gentlemen lost their 
lives in the duel in the space of one year. 

Later, the laws governing the conduct and the etiquette of 
the duel bordered on little less than the fantastic. At one 
time, for example, in the days of Les Trois Musquetaives, not 
only the principals, but the very seconds incorporated to give 
the affair an air of apparent fair play, were likewise expected 
to engage. Thus the spectacle was not infrequently witnessed 
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of the principals ending the combat no more than temporarily 
disabled, while their seconds—quite possibly ignorant of the 
cause of the quarrel—lay stretched in death upon the sward.1 

This not infrequent outcome of the seventeenth century’s 
“code of honour ”’ was largely due to the universal use of the 
rapier and dagger in all such contests: “pistols for two and 
coffee for one ”’ not putting in anything like a universal appear- 
ance until well on into the tail-end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 

In seventeenth-century France the perpetual bickering, and 
consequent heavy casualty lists, amongst the King’s Guards 
and those of the Cardinal, produced a characteristically severe 
decree from the great Richelieu forbidding the practice 
altogether.* 

And, despite the fiery temperaments and inflammable 
qualities of the contemporary Court gallants, for a time, at 
least, the Cardinal’s drastic scale of punishments and dis- 
placements certainly had the effect of reducing the sanguinary 
encounters almost toa minimum, Richelieu not only adopted 
the practice of his predecessors in confiscating the property of 
the vanquished, but included in that confiscation the worldly 
possessions of the victor also ! 

Our own Elizabeth, previously, had also been under the 
. necessity of publishing a ukase forbidding the practice of 
duelling (as she was forced to inhibit the playing of ‘‘ fut-ball ” 
in the streets!), but the measure of her success was very 
materially mitigated by the fact that her exaction of the 
penalty for the infringement of the Royal decree was a little 
too inclined to be erratic and governed by personal bias. It 
is notable, however, that despite the frowns of good Queen 
Bess, ‘‘ small swords” for duelling purposes were first intro- 
duced into England in 1587. 


1 Almost any excuse served as a pretext for a challenge. To cite one 
instance: A certain gentleman in an inn desired another to sit further from 
him on the grounds that the latter smelt! ‘ That, sir, is an affront, and you 
will fight me,’’ retorted the offended one. ‘I will fight you if you insist,’’ 
het ad the other, “ though I don’t see how that will mend matters, for if I 

ill, then you will smell, whereas if you kill me, I shall smell, if possible, worse 
than ever!’’ So unanswerable a reply that here the matter dropped ; though 
it is to be hoped that the first-named gentleman had his way, and that the 
other one moved up a bit ! ; 

4 As Montaigne observed, “‘ If three Frenchmen were placed in the Libyan 
desert, I’ll swear they would not be a month without quarrelling or fighting.”’ 
Now, if an Englishman had dared to say that——! 
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Duelling, although never so popular with the level-headed 
ear eerie soe ~ with the more excitable Conti- 
stiri me vite ith os y under the early Stuarts, though 
singing, law-abiding yes pte go: preaaeeye il 
in 1654, Cromwell found it nme wom per 
for punishing and preventing dueling ” tn thi a ee 
was provided that “ all ne eee ae 5s 

a persons sending, carrying, or accepting 
a challenge’ were to be imprisoned for six months; and- 
persons who were challenged and did not declare the fact 
within four-and-twenty hours were to be considered as 
acceptors. When death ensued as the upshot of a duel it was 
considered as a case of murder; “ and persons using provoking 
words or gestures’ were to be indicted, and “if convicted, 
fined and bound to good behaviour, and to make reparation 
to the party injured, according to the quality and nature of the 
offence,” 

The duel added its own particular form of “ merriment ” 
to the return of the “‘ Merrie Monarch,” in whose reign occurred 
the disgraceful affair of Lady Shrewsbury, the subject of a 
memoir in this volume. Charles II, although far too shrewd 
an individual to entertain any illusions as to the value of this 
irrational method of settling a difference, was of far too 
indolent a disposition to enforce the one or two emasculated 
edicts against the practice for which he was responsible. It 
is said, indeed, that during the years of his exile, he was the 
object of an abortive challenge himself: an excellent oppor- 
tunity, this, for a display of that prowess expected in the 
“King’s Champion,” which, in this instance, poverty denied 
to the distressed Monarch. 

From thence on, duelling flourished as a social rite, both at 
home and abroad, though there were not wanting attempts by 
the enlightened to suppress it. 

Thus it is told of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, when com- 
manding an expedition into Germany in 1631, that he yielded 
to the importunities of two of his officers temporarily to waive 
his interdict on duelling, and permit them to meet. In granting 
the necessary sanction, the Monarch intimated that he, too, 
would attend the meeting. On arrival, he said to the duellists : 
“ Now, gentlemen, at it, and stop you not till one of you be 
killed. Moreover, I have the Provost-Marshal with me, who 
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will at once hang the other!’’ A pleasant prospect, which 
had the effect not only of discouraging that particular meeting, 
but any subsequent attempt to arrange another. 

Under the Great Captains of the eighteenth century, duelling 
continued to flourish, the Britisher taking on something of the 
volatility of his Continental surroundings in this matter. As 
the century waned, however, the pistol came, as often as not, 
to replace the sword, possibly because the element of chance 
is more prone to come to the rescue of the inefficient with the 
former, than with the latter, weapon. A lucky shot is always 
more feasible than a purely fortuitous thrust! Also the 
practice of always wearing the sword waned steadily with the 
end of the century. 

It is true that, in 1679, William and Mary uttered a decree 
prohibiting duelling im toto, and it was again sternly inter- 
dicted, so far as the Army was concerned, in 1792, but with 
little apparent effect. 

Actually the reign of George III saw an extraordinary 
renewal in the practice. During his long occupation of the 
throne no less than 172 duels were fought, in which no less 
than 344 persons were concerned. Of these, 69 were killed ; 
in three cases neither of the combatants survived ; 96 were 
wounded, 48 of them desperately, and 48 slightly ; while 179 
escaped unhurt. In consequence, only 18 trials took place ; 
six of the arraigned were acquitted, seven found guilty of 
manslaughter, and three of murder, two of whom were executed, 
and the remainder imprisoned for different periods. 

The French, in the years immediately prior to the Revolution, 
were peculiarly prone to resort to the duel. An aristocracy 
swollen with a sense of its own sublime importance, and 
inflated with an almost inconceivable sense of personal dignity, 
could never find itself without an excuse for resort to the final 
arbitrament of arms. 

Napoleon, on the other hand, frowned on the duel. To so 
logical, unromantic, and exact a mind, its non-constructive, 
unscientific qualities must have been peculiarly exasperating. 
Besides, any desire for the effusion of blood could be so admir- 
ably cdtered for within the scope of his own particular 
schemes ! 

With the general revulsion of feeling against any form of 
bellicosity that followed on Waterloo, and the long years of 
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Meee. pitti Sania the duel fell somewhat into 
British Code of Duel, published i ar oatee Se ae 
others, by no less a person than the cont Deke crane 
himself—as shall be told—a participant in a fuel ee 

Certain liverish “Major Bagstock” types of individual 
existing vociferously on a remote, and probably apocryph L 
reputation as valiants who had “ had their maar ie 43 ae be 
less continued to fulminate and breathe fire ; and there we 
certainly not a few furtive and almost apologetic pee 
to Calais sands, there to indulge in “ an affair of honour,” the 
consequences of which would certainly have been more salu- 
tary had it taken place amidst the growing sense of “ respect- 
ability ’’ which was the natural outcome of the ee of 
the old type of “ landed gentry ” by the new type of bourgeois 
magnate, which an increasing industrialism had given to the 
country, Indeed, so strongly had middle-class feeling grown 
against the practice, that in 1845 there was established a 
society for “‘ The Discouragement of Duelling,” which boasted 
a very considerable membership, probably composed in the 
main of those 1815-20 war profiteers, who preferred peace at 
any price—preferably their own !1 

India, if it did not actually see the last duel fought between 
Britishers—for that matter, Kreisler, the great violinist, took 
part in a duel some few years back, and there was a somewhat 
futile and theatrical “ affair’ up at one of our Universities 
so late as the summer of 1928 !—can at least claim the dis- 
tinction of having had made for it the last weapons designed 
especially for use in the duel, a pair of pistols, the all-metal 
butts of which were incorporated in the pattern as a specific 
against the ravages of the soldier ant. 

Broadly speaking, the incentive to the duel can be traced 
either to a difference over a love affair, a disagreement in 
matters political, mere braggadocio—since a man would sooner 
be accused of murder than of cowardice !—or as the sequel to 

1 An instance is recorded, wherein the natural kind-heartedness of the 
Englishman resulted in the very tragedy he had hoped to avoid. Challenged 
toa duel in the dark, to take place in the challenger’s baronial hall, the 
Britisher waited for his opponent to fire first. Out of the impenetrable black- 
ness flashed the foreigner’s pistol, the bullet going yards wide. The Britisher, 
not wishing to harm his adversary, felt his way to the mantlepiece and dis- 


charged his weapon up the chimney, from out of which the body of the too 
cautious foreigner immediately fell with a sickening thud! 
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a bout of heavy drinking, with the inevitable tendency to 
irritability and quarrelsomeness. 

The duels engendered by the rival activities of certain 
journalists in the France of the immediate pre-war days will 
be fresh in every recollection; while, perhaps in a lesser 
degree, the knife fights of the Parisian apache can be admitted 
into the sacred category of “ affairs of honour,” undistinguished, 
maybe, by any lofty professions of chivalry, but carried 
throughout with an earnest thoroughness at least worthy of 
respectful recognition. 

The Oriental has never been prone to the duel en grande 
tenue, though individual trials by combat between the leaders 
of rival armies (with their respective troops drawn up in neat 
array behind their individual champions), not dissimilar in 
manner to the fabled encounter between Paris and Menelaus, 
are not unknown to history. (Incidentally, an admirably 
brief, cheap, and conclusive method of settling national 
disputes, on which, so far, our much-vaunted civilisation has 
signally failed to improve !*) 

The South Americas know the savage duel with long-thonged 
whips, while a razor combat amongst the negro dwellers in the 
US.A. is still a matter of fairly common occurrence. 

Up to the outbreak of the Great War, and, to a certain 
extent, since, the German student duel, or mensur, conducted 
with the schlager type of foil, was not so much popular as 
inevitable. Technically verboten to the officer class, as to 
civilians, nevertheless the obligations were immutable and 
inescapable, so much so that, although the officer was specific- 
ally forbidden to participate in any such “ affair’? under 
penalty of being “ cashiered,”’ his non-acceptance of a challenge 
rendered equally obligatory his retirement from the Service. 

The mass contests between the machine-guns of a couple of 
rival bootlegging gangs hardly come within the scope of this 
review, though they cannot be entirely without their own 
particular form of excitement—especially for the innocent 
passer-by | : 

If it can be pleaded in extenuation of the duellest that at 
least he possessed the courage of his convictions, no such 
justification can be advanced for the stealthy brutality of the 
assassin. 

1 League of Nations, please note! 
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Assassination is inevitably cowardly, since i 
in secret, and sometimes in overnheleting Worcs ati ae a 
not essay openly and on terms of equality ; it can ate 
always be traced to one of three motives disappointed tone, 
ee eee - thwarted ambition—this, of course without 

aking into reckoning th inati : 
acknowledged fangttee! ee 

No code invests assassination with even a trace of that 
dignity which a formularised event of bloodshed, conducted 
by an accepted set of rules, can at least be said to possess. 

: And yet, curiously enough, there have been assassinations 
in number occasioned by men whose personal courage has been 
admitted without question as axiomatic. 

Cesare Borgia! was no coward ; neither was he a stranger 
to the dark ways of the assassin. The same could be said to 
apply to the Russian, Ivan “the Terrible.” On the other 
hand, the furtive Wilkes, the slayer of ‘““ Abe” Lincoln, the 
half-demented murderer of William Terriss—such men as these 
must have possessed that peculiar form of mental instability 
and weakness that, becoming half-crazed, ends in a frenzy 
which only apes the ways of strength, and is, in actual fact, the 
simulacrum of utter mental and moral depravity. 

Possibly the Oriental’s disinclination for the heat and 
burden of the duel may be traced to his peculiar aptness for 
assassination | 

It has been the Editors’ endeavour to try and select for 
inclusion in this volume instances which embody both types 
of assassin, no less than to extract from the records of a welter 
of personal encounter those duels, the personal or political 
repercussions of which lift them from the pedestrian ruck of 
purely private “ affairs.” Of the duels and assassinations 
which bestrew the pages of fiction it has not been the Editors’ 
concern to make mention. Sparkling and dramatic as many 
of these appear in their respective settings, it has been deemed 
wiser to confine this volume to the recounting of such examples 
as possess the solid and unquestionable advantage of truth 
for their basis; for, trite as the saying is, truth still remains 
triumphantly more strange than any fiction ever penned. 


1 In this connection, Cesare Borgia has not been included as an assassin 
worthy of the printed word. He was, of course; but his ways were devious — 
and the subtlety of poison lends itself less to the telling than does the more 
spectacular drama of the pistol and the knife. - 
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Wherever possible the accounts of eye-witnesses have been 
quoted, and the Editors must also gratefully acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the works of B. C. Trueman, de Grammont, 
Whitlock, Fougeroux de Campigneuilles, Phillippe de Com- 
mines, Tallemont de Reaux, G. R. Gleig, and, especially, 
Steinmetz, Millingan, and “ Brantéme,” whom they have 
consulted, and sometimes quoted freely. The Romance of the 
Boy Czar and the story of Paul I of Russia have been taken 
bodily from the Memoirs of a Maitre d’Armes, or, Eighteen 
Months in St. Petersburg, by Alexandre Dumas, in the transla- 
tion by the Marquis of Ormonde. One does not try to improve 
on Dumas ! 


Lewis MELVILLE 
REGINALD HARGREAVES 
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PART I 
FAMOUS ASSASSINATIONS 


“Let us meet and question this most bloody piece of work.” 
MACBETH. 
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A RICHELIEU OF ENGLAND 


THOMAS A BECKET 
1170 


F, as the proverb assures us, pride goeth before a fall, no 
less a grandiose arrogance and too haughty spirit have 
oft-times proved the first equation of assassination. Of 
this, a perfect exemplar can be found in the career and san- 
guinary end of Thomas 4 Becket (or, more correctly, Thomas 
of London), son of a one time merchant of Rouen and a humble 
burgher woman of Caen. 

A prideful prelate in the heyday of his achievement, yet his 
probity is unimpeachable, as is the steadfast faith he never 
deserted, no less than the championship of his holy calling. 
Arrogance balanced by sacerdotal humility, lion-like courage 
blended with a patience that could flame to righteous anger, 
vision that could foresee the distant future, but was blind to the 
immediate pitfalls that strewed the path at his feet, integrity 
that walked hand in hand with the love of possessions, a clear 
knowledge of the value of worldly pomps that lived side by side 
with an almost Spartan simplicity of personal habit—such was 
Becket, arch-priest, soldier, and diplomat, when the first 
Plantagenet sat on England’s throne. 

Thomas’s beginnings were humble ; starting as a “notary,” 
clerk, and accountant, he eventually found confidential office 
in the household of Archbishop Theobald, whom he accom- 
panied on a mission to Rome. Twice the jealousy of his lifelong 
rival, Roger of Pont l’Evéque, drove him from the primate’s 
employ, and once he quitted it of his own volition to spend a 
year in Bologna and Auxerre in pursuit of his studies in canon 
law, of which he early made himself a master. 

In 1148 he was again high in Theobald’s favour, accompany- 
ing him to the hazardous Council of Rheims, where his “ most 
subtle management” foiled King Stephen’s project for the 
coronation of his son Eustace in 1152. As a reward for his 
skill, he was endowed with several livings, and in 1154 was 
further advanced in being ordained deacon, and appointed 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. In addition, he had won the 
favourable notice of the Sovereign, and, according to one 
account, Henry II made him a chamberlain before giving him 
the post of Chancellor of England, in 1155. 
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At the® Beginning, an extraordinary intimacy grew up 
between the tall, slender, dignified, handsome, brown-bearded 
cleric and the sanguine, high-tempered King, something 
complementary in their very opposite natures serving, at first, aa 
only the more to set off and throw into relief the differing OM SOA Da 
qualities in the other. Gossip was not slow in averring that j - 


per 


dl aml OA 


they had ‘‘ but one heart and one mind,” that Thomas ‘‘ was i 
next to the King in dignity, not only in England, but also in | oo = 
roman He 

a 


' Henry’s continental dominions” ; but, like most gossip, this 
can be written down as an exaggeration, or at least a perversion, 
of the actual truth. 

Henry was too strong, too virile and intolerant a character 
to support a “ master mind” ; as Thomas, later, was to learn 
to his cost: the King’s was the directing voice in all his 
schemes and policies ; Thomas's hand the chief instrument of 
their execution, but an instrument of such craft and subtlety, 
of such versatile capabilities, that the onlooker might well be 
excused in confusing the executant with the originator. After 
helping greatly in reducing a rebellion in Henry’s dependency 
of Anjou to subjection, Thomas, in 1156, acted as “ justice 
itinerant ” in three counties, an experience which contributed 

* in no small measure to the formation of those principles of 
ecclesiastical-cum-legal policy with which he was afterwards to 
become identified—principles by his steadfast adherence to 
which he was to come to loggerheads with his Sovereign, and 
to his own eventual downfall and brutal death. 

While still only retaining the offices of Archdeacon and 
Chancellor, Thomas, on more than one occasion, had had 
opportunity to demonstrate that his ruthless courage and 
determination in the field of battle were in no less proportion 
than his integrity and unfaltering justice in curbing the 
rapacity of the nobles in the chancellory. Asa Royal Chancellor 
he kept a magnificent state, not from a sheer love of ostentation 
and sumptuousness, but as part of a settled policy to impress, 
in which he was more than successful, spectators of the panoply 
with which he surrounded himself during his various missions 
abroad agreeing that “if the chancellor be such, what must 
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But with his appointment to the See of Canterbury an F 
outward change was the immediate outcome. His train of \ 


gorgeously arrayed knights gave place to a cohort of sombrely- ‘ 
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garbed clergy : a frugal board replaced the one time sumptuous 
and delectable banquets, sackcloth and the plain fustian robe 
were seen in place of the sarsanet and gleaming mail of the 
courtier-warrior. But though the sense of duty still abode 
within his bosom, pride was rising like a flood tide in the 
Primate’s being, a pride based on a consciousness of power 
that every day only served further to increase. 

During several months after the accession to the Primate- 
ship, Thomas retained much of his former ascendancy ; but 
insidious whispers of his lofty pretentions and intolerance of 
interference with the policy he had mapped out, constantly 
poured into the King’s ears, began to have their subversive 
effect. Henry had never quite forgiven him for having 
resigned the Chancellorship on becoming Primate; and his 
resumption of the lands alienated from his See, his persistent 
attempts to reform the Court clergy, and his implacable 
opposition to the revival of the odious Danegeld—all combined 
to fan the growing flame of anger in his Royal master’s heart. 

But the matter which first brought Thomas and the King to 
open rupture was the difference in their views as to the conduct 
of the ecclesiastical courts. The scale of punishments inflicted 
by the civil courts was considerably more severe, as their 
justice was more warped, than the measures pertaining in those 
courts presided over by the clergy, so naturally popular 
prejudice was on the side of Thomas, who, rather speciously, 
stood forward as the champion of abstract justice no less than 
of the people’s cause. The vexed question of the position of 
the priesthood under their privileged rule of “‘ benefit of clergy 
was another rancorous bone of contention. : 

Henry summoned a conference of bishops at Westminster to 
confirm “ his grandfather's customs,” especially those dealing 
swith the respective shares to be taken®by State and Church in 
dealing with criminous clerks. The Primate resolutely refused, 
in face, even, of secession by members of his own cloth, to 
sanction those clauses on which Henry insisted ; in retaliation 
the King deprived him of several properties he had held as 
Chancellor, and the charge of the young Henry. Following on 
further negotiations, King Henry asserted his will by com- 
manding that the “ customs ”’ should be drawn up in writing. 
sixteen provisos, called the “ Constitutions of Clarendon, 
were therefore framed, but Thomas, declaring them to be 
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contrary to canon law, refused to seal them. Further unsuccess- 
ful negotiations followed, and twice Thomas tried to leave 
England. 

Again Henry returned to the charge, again seeking to under- 
mine the position of Thomas by attacks on his property and 
pecuniary resources. Becket, perforce, was mulct of sums 
running into thousands of pounds, and it was clear that the 
bosom friend he had once owned in his Royal master had now 
turned into an implacable enemy. Quarrel succeeded quarrel, 
the King abating no whit the determination with which he 
pursued the cleric, as in no way did Thomas abandon his 
attitude of haughty pride and non-submission. At length 
matters reached such a pitch that the Primate asked permission 
to leave the country, and, fearing his request might meet with 
refusal, anticipated its reply by fleeing secretly in the night 
from Sandwich, landing the next morning in Flanders, where 
he took up his abode at Gravelines, being welcomed at Soissons 
a fortnight later by Louis of France. 

A week later, at Sens, he laid the much-disputed “ Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon” at the feet of Pope Alexander HI, 
beseeching on them the Pontifi’s judgment, and also his own 
pontifical ring, in token of his desire to relinquish an office 
into which he had been intruded by the Royal power, and in 
which, he averred, he deemed himself to have failed. 

The Pope, while condemning the “ Constitutions ’’ as a 
whole as “not tolerable,” was—owing to his own invidious 
position as an exile, driven from Rome by the anti-pope—in 
no case to do more than temporise, fearing the support of the 
English King for the principles of the schismatic alliance. 

Thomas remained in exile; the property of his See was 
confiscated, while his relatives, friends, and servants suffered 
banishment. Henry continued vicariously to harass his 
enemy even during his period of withdrawal, and an attempt at 
reconciliation, in 1169, broke down utterly, Henry finding the 
cleric still stubbornly determined not to give way on points 
in which he esteemed his ecclesiastical authority to be 
paramount. 

This ambiguous condition of things continued until interested 
parties on both sides bent their energies to devising a personal 
reconciliation between the King and Thomas in which the 
contentious “Constitutions” should receive no mention. 
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Henry’s own position at this time was none too secure. Practi- 
cally no more than a vassal of the French King, to whom, as 
his overlord, the victims of his misjudgment and intolerance 
made constant appeal; his government hated by the great 
barons of the realm ; his resources frittered away by innumer- 
able little campaigns ; and his diplomacy evoking the ban of 
the Church as a consequence of the adherence to the anti-pope 
he had permitted himself to express—the time had arrived 
when the inestimable value of the support of so popular a 
Prelate as Thomas was of such moment as no longer to be 
disregarded. 

On November 18, 1169, Henry received the petition Thomas 
had been persuaded to forward him, requesting that the Arch- 
bishop and his adherents might be reinstated in the Royal 
favour, and enjoyment of their rights and property. To this 
petition Henry gave a verbal assent, but it is clear that he 
did so with a distinct mental reservation, since in conversation, 
on the very morning when he received Thomas with every 
outward show of graciousness, he swore before his courtiers 
that it was his intention to withhold the sacramental kiss of 
peace. 

Thomas’s lands were indeed restored to him, but as the 
rents had previously been levied, the corn and cattle removed, 
and the buildings reduced to a state little short of ruin, the 
restoration was less a process of reinstatement than a gesture 
of malice. The Archbishop’s demand for compensation went 
unheeded, and wherever he appeared his safety was threatened 
by “‘ the creatures of Henry’s Court.” 

However disheartening the prospect that faced him, 
he esteemed it his obligation to return to the duties of 
his See, and disregarding the warnings he received that his 
enemies in England were only awaiting the opportunity to 
slay or imprison him, he set out to return to his diocese. Some 
premonition of his eventual fate must have come to him, for 
in his farewell and reply to the good wishes of the Archbishop 
of Paris, he replied: “I am going to England to die es : 

But the tumultuous welcome accorded to him on his arrival 
in his native country must have given him at least momentary 
enheartenment. People of every kind poured out to greet him 
from every town and hamlet his itinerary embraced ; castle, 
monastery, cottage, and hovel yielding up their inhabitants 
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to do him enthusiastic honour. The entry into Canterbury 
was a veritable triumph of popular acclamation and affection ; 
clergy, monks, notables, and swarms of the zealous poor vieing 
with each other to do him honour, leading him with smoking 
tapers and swinging censers, with music and the joyous 
clangour of bells, to the archiepiscopal throne in the deeps of 
his own stately cathedral. 

The news of this festival of welcome reaching Henry’s ears, 
the Monarch hastened to further a conception he had in train 
for the humiliation of the Prelate: nothing less than a plan 
to have his son crowned at York by Thomas's old enemy, 
Roger of Pont l’Evéque, a deliberate flouting of Becket’s 
position as Primate of All England. 

This manceuvre was carried into effect and the boy crowned 
by the incumbent of the See of York, in the teeth of a direct 
prohibition from the Pope, in addition to an interdict from the 
Primate of Canterbury himself. 

The situation was in no way alleviated by the fact that 
Thomas carried with him to England papal letters for the 
suspension or excommunication of the Bishops of York, 
Salisbury, and London. At first intending to suppress these, 
Thomas, on learning that the bishops intended to send a party 
of soldiers to search him and seize the letters, resolved to carry 
out the Pope’s intentions, and by means of a trusty messenger 
he contrived to have them safely delivered. Immediately he 
was met with a demand from the King’s officers for the instant 
and unconditional absolution of the suspended bishops. 
Thomas, expecting that by the amended papal letters, which 
he knew to be on their way, he would be empowered to deal at 
his own discretion with all except York, offered to absolve 
London and Salisbury on condition that they would, in his 
presence, swear to obey the Pope’s orders. They refused, and 
with Roger of Pont l’Evéque, set out for France to lay their 
complaint before Henry. 

During the course of this contest, Henry had publicly 
declared it treason to carry or present such letters, and there- 
fore turned a willing ear to the indignant denunciation of 
Thomas poured into his ear by the angry and outraged bishops. 
Henry, at the end of the recital, fell into one of his character- 
istically violent fits of rage, and storming up and down, cried 
out in his transient fury: ‘‘ Of all the cowards who eat my 
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bread, is there not one that will rid me of this troublesome 
priest ?”’ 3 

That which, in a more considered moment, might mever 
have passed the Monarch’s lips was interpreted literally Gy the 
listening courtiers as a Royal wish, and four 4 
de Morville, William de Tracy, Reginald Fitzurse, and Richasd 
le Breton, set out for Canterbury forthwith, but sith every 
precaution that stealth demanded. : 

On Tuesday, December 29, Thomas was seated quictly m 
his apartment, when the four knights abruptly entered 
Making but the most cursory response to the clerics plamases 
of welcome, they seated themselves, and, informing Thomas 
that they came direct from the Court of the elder Soversiem. iE 
in Henry’s name bade the Primate absolve the recalcitrant 
bishops forthwith. The Archbishop refusing any such promise, 
and, finding their sullen demeanour to-be without impression 
upon his stoic calm, they proceeded from demand to fexce 
threat ; equally unavailing in face of the high-mettled front 
presented by the immovable priest. 

Baffled for the nonce, they turned to leave the palace. it 
was at this moment that Thomas, in dignified rebuke, reminded 
three of the four that, in the not too distant past, they had 
sworn fealty to him, expressing the pain and surprise he felt 
that they should now come and threaten him in his own house. 
Sullenly they withdrew, with the muttered warning, “ We wall 
do more than threaten !”’ as their only response to @ reproof as 
sad and wistful as it was well merited. 

The arrival of the knights, and their subsequent withdrawal, 
had been witnessed by the members of the archiepiscopal 
household, who joined their prayers in urging Thomas to retire 
into the sanctuary of the cathedral. Prudent as well as 
courageous, Thomas acceded to their beseeching, just @s the 
four knights were espied returning at the head of a force of 
armed men, which had been furnished them by the de Bross, 
the usurping family that had seized the Prelate’s castle of 
Saltwood, and refusing its relinquishment on the Primate’s 
return, had turned it into something little short of a den of 
marauding freebooters. ‘ 

At the sight of the advancing cohort, the Archbishop's 
attendants hastened to draw Thomas into the confines of the 
sacred building, where all save three scurried to hide them- 
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selves in the furthest and darkest recesses. As the tramp of 
armed men approached the door which led from the cloister 
to the north transept, the faithful Edward Grim, the Primate’s 
cross-bearer, and two others, sprang to close and bar the way. 
It was the stern voice of the Archbishop that bade them desist, 
reminding them that, ‘‘ God’s house must be closed against no 
man ; it is the Church of Christ, and not a fortress!” 

Passing across the transept, Becket approached the steps 
of the choir. It was almost dark, and in the deep violet 
shadows the monks were chanting vespers. At that moment, 
to the horror and astonishment of the assembling worshippers, 
there burst through the door a mob of armoured men, their 
brandished weapons gleaming in the soft twilight, at whose 
head strode the four knights, accompanied by a clerk named 
Hugh of Horsea. It was this last-named who was the first to 
give voice to the sinister intention that animated them. To 
his denunciatory cry of “ Where is the traitor, Thomas 
Becket ?”’ the Archbishop returned no answer, but when he 
again demanded, “ Where is the Archbishop ? ” Becket stepped 
down again into the transept, replying calmly: “ Here am I, 
no traitor, but Archbishop and priest of God. What seek ye?” 

With the exception of Edward Grim, Thomas was now alone, 
the terrified worshippers having joined the clergy of the 
cathedral in flight. 

To the Archbishop’s demand as to their purpose, it was 
de Tracy who returned the grim reply: “ Your death—hence, 
traitor |’ 

Still Thomas maintained his front of courageous calm, only 
returning : ‘‘ I am no traitor, and I will not stir hence!” 

Again the armed men vociferated their demand that the 
guilty bishops should be absolved, and again Becket rejoined 
that he would grant them absolution only when they had 
offered satisfaction. At this, wrought to fury by the priest's 
unruffled, implacable defiance, Fitzurse, crying “ Then die ag 
swung his sword in a blow at Becket’s head. Its aim and 
strength were deflected by the arm of the faithful Grim, which 
was broken so that his grasp was released from the cross he 
had never relinquished till this moment. But there was 
sufficient force still left in the cut to strike the Prelate’s cap 
from his head and pierce the skin. Feeling the blood trickling 
down his cheeks, the intrepid man joined his hands together, 
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waieeanien Papier his assailants, exclaimed : 
you are accursed it Me Beitys = touch anys@t my people 
ae - In the name of Christ and in defence of the 
ch, Tam ready to die! : 
Ria agp ee to absolve the bishops, some of the 
while others neal eet hehe se 
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ggling group reeled and 
staggered about the steps of the choir, and in that turmoil, 
for the first time, fierce words of denunciation broke from the 
priest's ashen lips ; but as the ring about him widened out to 
give the assassins freer play with their weapons, his tall form 
quietened again, and, his eyes covered by his hands, his lips 
now moved in prayer: “ To God and the Blessed Mary,’’ 
murmured his voice, ‘“ to the patron saints of this church, and 
to Saint Denys, I commend myself and the Church’s cause.” 

The cross now was clasped to his breast, and with bowed 
head and still, and with calm and saintly resignation, he 
awaited what must be the end. 

A blow staggered, but did not fell, him; a second gashed 
the crown of his head, but still his whispered prayer continued : 
“Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit !” 

A stroke more violent than the others brought him to his 
knees ; and then turning his body stiffly towards the altar of 
St. Bennet on his right hand, he murmured: “ For the name 
of Jesus and for the defence of the Church I am ready to embrace 
death,” slipping sideways until he lay prone upon the flags as 
the last whispered word fell from his lips. One more sword 
stroke severed the tonsured crown from the bleeding skull, 
while Hugh of Horsea, planting his foot upon the martyr’s 
neck, with the point of his weapon clove out the brains, 
scattering them abroad over the pavement with the cry! 
“ Tet us begone, this man will rise up no more ! ” Whereupon 
all turned and hurried from that scene of abomination. 

Thus perished Thomas of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and one time friend of kings. 

What all his efforts could not effect in life his death accom-_ 
plished. The “ customs ” were no longer spoken of, the Church 
no longer endured oppression, and the angry, thoughtless 
passion of a king made expiation in fasting and in prayer. 

Though one of the earliest of the type, the place of Thomas 
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A Becket in the gallery of statesmen-prelates is as high as it 
is assured. If an inviolable pride may be charged against him, 
it must be attributed to the unswerving belief he held in the 
justice of that faith for which he ever stood forth champion. 
And if his martyrdom held the genesis for the triumph of 
_ Christianity against religious bigotry and intolerance, it con- 
tained no less the seeds of that triumph of justice over persecu- 
tion and tyranny of which only future generations could appre- 
ciate the stupendous benefit. If the ultimate honour of the 
Church was denied him, no man can look for greater sanctifica- 
tion than to live for ever canonised in the hearts of men. 


THE ALIEN DOMINANT 


DAVID RICCIO 


1565 


CERTAIN old Scots laird was once heard to remark : 
The Almighty made all the peoples of the world, of 


course, but He made the Scots with His eyes open, so 
to speak ; and I can’t help thinkin’ that when it came to they 
foreigners, He just wasn’t lookin’ what He was doin’ !” 

It was in just such an insular and inimical atmosphere that 
David Riccio (or Rizzio), the humble son of a minor Italian 
musician, carved out that career but little short of kingship 
that only his sanguinary and untimely end served to halt. 

Born about 1533, one of a family of musicians of Pancalieri, 
he obtained from his father a good musical and general educa- 
tion, and began life in the service of the Bishop of Turin, near 
which city the place of his birth was situate. Some years of 
obscure, if useful, service followed, but it was not till 1561 
that the young Italian departed from the country of his birth 
on that voyage to Scotland, the outcome of which was to be 
fraught with such significant consequences to himself, and 
even to the course of history. 

In the autumn of that year the Duke of Savoy authorised 
a mission to the Court of Mary, Queen of Scots, which was then 
established in the city of Edinburgh, and as secretary to its 
leader, the Marquis of Moretto, Riccio held a place of some 
little consideration in the train. 

His musical talents having gained the Queen’s notice, 
Riccio was retained in her service, at first in the modest 
capacity of valet de chambre, with the hardly princely recom- 
pense of £65 per year, rising in time to £8o. : 

For some years he continued in this obscure post, but with 
the dismissal of Mary's French secretary, Roulet, in December 
1564, Riccio was selected as his successor. The office was not 
necessarily an important one—it was, in effect, very largely 
what the influence and personality of its holder made it—and 
the appointment of the Italian caused, at the time, little or no 
comment, It is significant, however, that it was coincident 
with the inception of very important changes in the Queen's 
policy. d 

From the beginning of Mary’s suzerainty Scotland had been 
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torn by religious dissension. The extreme Calvinists, or 
“Evangel in peril’’ party, displayed an intolerance to 
individuals of other religious persuasions they would have been 
the first to resent if meted out to themselves, and although 
permitted every liberty to worship in any manner best pleasing 
_ to themselves, extended a bigotry and sectarianism that their 
enemies of the Roman Church would have had to go to 
the palmy days of the Inquisition to match. 

This naturally evoked a pronounced partizanship amongst 
the Scottish lords, with the consequent sharp dissension in the 
Queen’s immediate entourage. Wearied of the atmosphere of 
intrigue and cross-purposes, Mary had come to the resolution 
to play the pilot of her own destiny, without consultation with 
either Court faction, and without even the advice of her uncle 
of Lorraine. 

Designs she harboured, too, the secrets of which it would 
have been unwise to confide in a secretary of French origin, 
but to whom a “neutral ’’-minded Italian could be admitted 
without fear. 

Although by the extremists of the Calvinist faction Riccio 
was-always regarded as a secret agent of the Pope, and his 
employment first as valet de chambre, and subsequently as 
secretary, no more than a blind to conceal his real function, 
there is no evidence to support a charge formulated, inevitably, 
by natural malice and prejudice. In addition, the supposition 
is irreconcilable with Riccio’s attitude in the matter of the 
Queen’s marriage to Darnley, to which the Pope was always 
averse, but which the Italian fomented with enthusiasm and 
persistence. 

Suffice to say that the supple, tactful, keen-minded secretary 
soon came to be regarded as indispensable by the harassed 
and distraught Queen, who found in him the one person 
unbiased by religious rancour, and unprejudiced by territorial 
ambitions, or the swollen desire for aggrandisment of rank and 
position. 

Whatever Riccio’s part in the betrothal of Mary to Darnley 
—and according to one account, shortly after Darnley’s illness 
at Stirling he arranged a clandestine marriage by introducing 
a priest into his own chamber, where the ceremony took place 
—it is clear that after the Queen’s public marriage with her 
favourite on July 25, 1565, the influence of the Italian in her 
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councils became more marked than ever heretofore. In fact, 
he practically superceded William Maitland of Letherington as 
Secretary of State. 

Truth to tell, almost from the first Darnley had proved 
a disappointment and a failure. Erratic, unstable, violent- 
tempered and intemperate, his whole energy was concentrated | 
on securing for himself that ‘“ crown matrimonial” which 
rot (as did many of her noblemen) persistently denied 

im. 

With such a boor as her consort it is very understandable 
that the much-tried Queen should turn to the discreet and 
comparatively unambitious Riccio for counsel and consolation. 

Not that the Italian was devoid of all sense of what his 
labours rendered due to him. He kept a considerable state, 
dressed and housed himself sumptuously, and was quite 
obviously conscious of the power he wielded. But, withal, his 
ambitions never over-reached the position to which he had 
attained, nor did he ever seek those added honours and emolu- 
ments that, in the pure and unadulterated adventurer, would 
have glowed, like the grapes of Tantalus, to all seeming, well 
within his grasp. That which was his he gloried in with 
conscious pride. And with that he had secured for himself he 
seemed content. 

Even so, the natural pride with which he bore himself, no less 
than the rather ostentatious and flamboyant manner of his 
dress and housement, were a growing source of resentment to 
the jumble of jealous Scots who thronged the Court. No less 
was the obvious reliance the Queen placed upon him, and the 
powerful influence he exercised in the shaping of her policy. 

That his “ generous spirit and faithful heart” may have 
evoked tenderer feelings than those usually entertained by a 
Queen for her subject is a matter of probability : at least the 
construction put upon their relationship by the jealous Court 
admitted no doubt in the matter. No less, it was their fears 
that that intimacy they diagnosed might lead even to a greater 
elevation than that of the first Minister in the land, which 
they esteemed as foreshadowed, that brought about the 
conspiracy that ended in Riccio’s brutally contrived death. 
In the inception of this plot a factor of considerable importance 
was the jealousy entertained by Darnley for the foreigner he 
had at one time proclaimed as his best and truest friend. 
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Conceiving that in Riccio there existed another who was, in 
his own phrase, “a partaker in play and game with him,” he 
further managed to persuade himself that on various occasions 
he had discovered the Queen and her confidante in circum- 
stances at least sufficiently suspicious. His morbid fancies, 
fed on brooding distrust, and lashed into the rage of unreason- 
ing enmity by his intemperate habits, found no difficulty in 
assigning to Riccio’s influence his exclusion from the “‘ crown 
matrimonial.’’ Doubtless his inflamed imagination added the 
corollary that that exclusion could only be followed by the 
Italian’s elevation to the position he himself had so long 
coveted. . Born of this fear came the thought that his own 
removal must be a necessary preliminary to such a step, and 
believing his own life to be in jeopardy it became his resolve 
to ensure its safety by putting to an end the life of the man 
he now had come to deem his rival. 

In this jaundiced state of mind he proved an easy victim 
to the wiles of those whose interest it was to exaggerate each 
tittle of evidence, and fan each spark of jealousy to their own 
purpose. Especially did it suit the conspirators to make 
Riccio’s undue familiarity with the Queen one of the main 
pretexts for his murder, since, in addition to securing the aid 
and sanction of Darnley, they gave to their violence a specious, 
if superficial aspect of legality. 

Matters only called for a specific act on the part of the 
Italian to bring things to a head, and this the unconscious 
Minister supplied by his refusal to pardon Moray, the one time 
aspirant for the head of the Government, and the other exiles 
now domiciled in England, which immediately gave rise to the 
apprehension that the former associates of Moray still remain- 
ing in Scotland would be the next to be proceeded against. 

Riccio’s old enemy, Ruthven, and Morton, who had held the 
chancellorship, were easily induced to become the leaders of 
the conspiracy ; the latter on being relieved of his seal by 
Riccio, who did not conceal his intention to supercede him in 
the post. In addition, Morton was bound by ties of blood, as 
well as mutual interest, to stand by Darnley in this internecine 
feud. The balance of the plotters was formed out of the 
offended relatives of Darnley, and such powerful out-of-office 
nobles as Darnley’s uncle, George Douglas, Maitland of 
Letherington, and Lindsay; while even Knox and other 
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Protestant leaders were, if not actively involved, at least fully 
cognisant of what was purposed. 

So far as England was concerned, the conspirators would 
have appeared to have been confident that they could rely at 
least on a benevolent neutrality, which implied that the death 
of Riccio with the tacit consent of the Court of St. James’s 
would prove but the preliminary to a revolution by which the 
Queen was virtually to be deprived of her sovereignty, the 
real authority to be transferred to Moray, with Darnley as 
nominal sovereign. 

Thus political ambition and sheer human jealousy joined 
hands to unsheath the weapons of assassination. 

Ruthven at first indulged himself in the gesture of reluctance 
which permitted him to express his doubt as to the wisdom of 
slaying the Italian. Especially did he deprecate the suggestion 
of Darnley’s that the Minister should fall by the latter's own 
hand, since, as he expressed it, he esteemed it “ not decent 
that he should put his hand to so mean a person.” This 
affectation of delicacy, however, only served to steel Darnley’s 
resolve the more, as doubtless it was Ruthven’s intention that it 
should, and the Consort’s insistence was such that it is reported 
that “always the King would not be content without the 
Lord Ruthven affixed a day when Davie should be slain.” 

Ruthven, as ever playing for that formality of procedure 
which he seemed to associate with elementary safety for 
himself and his fellow-conspirators, next pressed to have Riccio 
brought to formal trial on divers charges of treason and abuse 
of power. But this ordered, leisurely method of setting about 
the business in no way commended itself to the impatient 
Darnley, and departing to Seaton for a few days in company 
with the Queen, he sent frequent spoken and written messages 
to Ruthven “ to have all things in readiness against his next 
repairing to Edinburgh towards the slaughter of David, or other- 
wise he would put the same in execution with his own hands. 

Upon this, Ruthven would seem to have poses > all 
pretence to a studied judicial attitude, and to ee : wae 
himself vigorously into the task of perfecting the zi Ss Me 
the plot. Darnley, on his return from Seaton, papas: saw 
figure of rage and jealousy, immediately demanded of Ruthven, 
George Douglas, Morton, and other leaders, what day AS 
appointed “ for the performance of the enterprise agal 
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demanding, “ what offence hath he made?” This loosed the 
vials of denunciation, and in a fiery diatribe Ruthven recapitu- 
lated the grievances the secretary had piled up against himself ; 
retold with implacable enmity the long tale of the offences of 
which he and those others held him guilty. Unshaken, and 
with the glint of anger in her eye, the Queen moved to place 
herself between the palzied Italian and the men whose purpose 
with him now admitted of no shade of doubt. It was the 
Queen’s movement that fired the smouldering lust for vengeance 
that burned in suppressed fury in the breasts of every one of 
those men who had dared, with armed might, to force their 
will upon the frail woman they still owned as ruler. There 
was a sudden rush forward, and as Riccio shrank further 
behind the protecting body of his Royal mistress, drawing his 
whinniard in some forlorn impulse to attempt his own defence, 
the conspirators were upon him. Forgetful of all else in their 
craving to avenge upon the body of their enemy the wrongs 
that animated them, they thrust past the fragile figure of the 
Queen, one of them brandishing a minatory dagger at her 
throat, while the pistols of two others menaced her. The table 
fell with a crash and the jar of fallen platters and heavy 
candlesticks. It was at this moment that Douglas, snatching 
the dirk from the King’s side, leaned across the shrinking 
figure of the Queen and stabbed Riccio in the back. All was 
confusion, and the arrival at this moment of another relay of 
Darnley’s supporters cut short the tentative attempt at 
intervention on the part of the members of the Queen’s imme- 
diate entourage, which included Arthur Erskine, a groom of 
the chamber, the abbot of Holyrood House, the Laird of 
Creech, the Master of the Household, who with the French 
apothecary and another groom of the chamber had endeavour ed 
to lay restraining hands on Ruthven and his fellow-conspirators. 
The frightened Lady Argile had meantime picked up one of the 
guttering candelabra, and by its flickering light the final act 
of the drama was hurried to its ensanguined close. Riccio, 
bleeding from the several wounds he had now received, fell 
back, seeking to get the shelter of a window embrasure to ward 
off attack from behind. Impatient at the delay and bungling 
the enterprise had already suffered, Ruthven, abandoning all 
semblance of respect, flung the screaming, frantic Queen into 
Darnley’s arms, with the curt comment that she was safe and 





THE NIGHT OF RIZZIO'S MURDER 


By E. M. Ward, R.A. 
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had nothing to apprehend; and the way now being cleared, 
the band of men closed grimly in about the body of their 
victim. Screaming for justice, imploring mercy, Riccio was 
hustled out down the privy stairway to the King’s chamber, 
but there the press of people was so great that he was thrust 
forward into the Queen’s ‘‘ utter chamber ’’—that room that 
had seen the first assembly of the leaders—and by the far 
door he was literally hacked to pieces, for such was the 
lust of hatred with which he was struck down, that his 
shrinking body was pierced by no less than six-and-fifty 
wounds, 

Immediately Morton and Lindsay hurried out to the armed 
body guarding the gate to impart the news that the end of the 
Italian had been accomplished. But swift as was their passage, 
rumour was before them, and suddenly on the ominous stillness 
of that bleak and baleful night there rang out the sudden 
harshness of a bell tolling the alarm. 

Startled out of their beds, unaware what the brazen clangour 
portended, the affrighted citizens, weapons in hand, hurried 
to the castle gates. Here already the supporters of Riccio, 
news of whose death had reached them on the flying feet of 
rumour, were at sword-strokes with the conspirator guard. 
The Earls Huntley, Athol, Bothwell, Caithness, and Sunder- 
land, with Lord Fleming, Levingston, the secretary, Tillebairn, 
the comptroller, the Laird of Grant, and a score of others, had 
converged on the scene of the outrage as soon as the news of 
its consummation had reached their astonished ears. The 

affray threatened to wax serious, but an interruption came in 
the intervention of the Queen’s Majesty in person. Under 
Ruthven’s brutal threat that should Riccio’s supporters and 
the mob unite to attempt her rescue she would be “ cut in 
and thrown over the wall,” the unhappy woman had 
rnative but to bid her would-be saviours disperse. The 
of the bond in favour of the assassins under 
wn signature, followed by the latter's appearance, 

d ommand that all and sundry should immediately disperse, 
oa d to send the mob and their leaders, grumbling but 
cont pack to their homes. Under the unbending front of 
zo nhant nobles, and the haughty stand taken by her 
ie d, there was no other course open but for the poor 
bpror-stricken Queen mutely to acquiesce in the night’s 
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desperate proceedings, and abide in patience the ultimate 
upshot of so bold a defiance of her Royal authority. 

The body of the murdered man, the whinniard of the venge- 
ful Darnley still buried in his side, had been thrown con- 
temptuously aside, and found a temporary resting-place on 
a chest in the porter’s lodge. A grim irony lurked in the choice 
of this rude bier, for in the ancient porter’s own words, “ this 
was his destiny ; for upon this chest was his first bed when he 
entered the place ; and now here he lieth again, a very ingrate 
and misknown knave.”’ 

All that night and the day following the Queen remained in 
the conspirators’ hands, expecting anything, even death itself. 
Their demand that she should ratify their action, in addition 
to establishing the Reformation, was by no means calculated 
to allay her fears. The following night, on Darnley promising 
to keep the Queen in safe custody, the conspirators withdrew. 
Possibly something of shame, if nothing of remorse, came with 
the Consort’s reaction from that night of horror. In any case, 
he was soon induced to escape with Mary to Dunbar, whereat 
Ruthven, Morton, and other leaders of the conspiracy, despite 
the Queen’s public profession of forgiveness to all concerned 
in the affair, deemed it more prudent to retire for a while to 
England. 

Elizabeth, who, although aware of the inception of the plot, 
had done nothing to put Mary on her guard, while ordering 
the assassins to quit England, privately instructed the mes- 
sengers to add that the country was “ broad and large,” 
whereat the fugitives, esteeming themselves safe so long as 
they refrained from thrusting themselves too flagrantly on 
public notice, continued in their temporary domiciles without 
any real fear of molestation. 

Riccio’s butchered corpse, which had been hastily interred 
outside the chapel door, was ordered by the Queen to be 
exhumed and reburied “ in the sepulchre of the last King and 
his children.” But spite can outlive even the death of its 
victim, and great was the protest at the tardy honour paid by 
the Sovereign to the man who had served her with such fidelity, 
but in the absence of the Italian’s chief enemies the protest 
did not proceed from outcry to action, and the battered relic 
of the once dominant alien was allowed to remain undisturbed 
in its sepulchre. In all else, however, Mary’s attitude emerges 
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as strangely supine. But, confronted by such a wanton 
affront to her Royal power, it is little wonder that the harassed 
woman took the line of least resistance, content to escape 
from the event even with a simulacrum of her queenly 
authority. But when the proclamation was published “ for- 
bidding men to say that the King had any knowledge or part 
in the death of David,” that proclamation that Buchanan the 
historian tells us was “ greeted with general laughter,” in that 
scornful, disbelieving cacchination the humbled Queen must 
have joined with bitter mirth, 

The birth of Mary’s son—afterwards JamesVI—on June 19 
of the year following, was the occasion of a general rapproche- 
ment of the inimical parties, even those who had been abiding 
in exile returning and moving freely about the Court. 

What were the Queen’s innermost feelings when she gazed 
again upon those faces which last she had seen inflamed with 
hatred and the lust to kill, is a thing on which imagination 
hesitates to dwell. But of her surging emotions she gave no 
sign: calm, regal, in her gaze there was neither life—nor 
memory. 


It is matter for some speculation to what extent Riccio 
apprehended his growing unpopularity, and the threat to his 
life that it embodied. Arrogant in his sense of power, he would 
seem to have almost disregarded it. Certain it is that, warned 
of the ever-increasing enmity of the Scotch lords by the French 
priest, John Damiette, who advised his flight, he contemptu- 
ously dismissed the suggestion with the words, ‘the Scots 
were more ready to talk than to fight.” Equally must he have 
refused to give heed to the warning of the seer against “the 
bastard”; yet it was from George Douglas, the natural son 
of the Earl of Angus, that he received the first of his innumer- 
able wounds | a 

A strange compound of subtlety and arrogance, ambition and 
fidelity, this child of the South who came to make his home 
and his career amidst the chill mists of the North. And while 
we may pause to marvel at the tenacity and urge which lifted 
him from so humble a beginning to a place of such pride and 
power, we may equally marvel that, with such unlimited scope, 
such untold opportunity, he was content to serve, himself in 
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part, but always before that self the Queen who had raised 
him from nothingness, and in so doing had lit the fires of a 
disinterested devotion which burnt clear and unsullied, until 
death came to change its bright glow for the supernal darkness 
of eternity. 


THE LAST OF THE VALOIS 


HENRY Il OF FRANCE 
1589 


HE land of France has often been torn by religious 
war, but never more violently than during the last 

: quarter of the seventeenth century. Only two years 
prior to the death of Charles IX had been witnessed the 
massacre of the Protestant Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's 
Eve by the powerful Catholic Court party. But though scattered 
or subjugated, the Huguenots were by no manner of means 
eliminated as a factor in the political situation, so, with the 
death of Charles, messengers went in hot haste to summon 
Henry, the favourite son of Catherine de Medici, and brother 
of the defunct King, to Paris and the assumption of the crown. 
Not only was he rightful heir to the throne, but he was a 
staunch Catholic—at least in outward observance—and the 
continuity of religious dominance by that body was considered 
assured at his hands. 

Henry was in Poland when the news of his brother's death 
reached him, and he hastened to quit a Court of which he was 
head, but with which he had no sympathy, and return at 
urgent speed to Paris. The throne into which he had been 
manceuvred by his subtle, scheming mother had never 
offered much of attraction. The rude and unpolished aris- 
tocracy with which he had found himself surrounded offended 
a taste which—despite his early military prowess under the 
tutelage of the great Tavannes—bordered on the effeminate. 

With years of discretion, indiscretion of every kind was 
Henry’s salient characteristic. Charles had been guilty of 
occasional crime, the outcome of impetuosity and passion : 
Henry committed enormities out of sheer depravity. of con- 
science. D’Aubigne, witnessing the elaboration of his toilet, 
the care he took to preserve—and aid !—the bloom of his 
complexion, wondered if he was regarding “a female King 

ale Queen !”’ ; 
oThis an the prince that circumstance invested with the 
throne of France—a weakling, a bedizened puerility, yg 
foppish, irrational, a creature of utter ne or 
whom only one book was worth the reading—the cynical, ironic 
“ Prince” of Machiavelli. 
45 
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Political factions, being governed by the sharp differences of ~ 


religious belief confessed by the respective parties, were 
divided into three main groups. The ‘“ moderate” Catholics 
stood for the Court party, of whom Henry, as King, stood as 
recognised head. The Huguenots boasted no particular 
leaders, but, as a body, existed with all the strength begot of 
persistent political oppression. Their nominal champion, 
however, existed in the person of Henry of Navarre. A third 


party, called “ the Politiques,” had been formed ; composed. 


of Catholics certainly, but of men professing a tolerance for 
those of another faith which guaranteed the elimination of a 
religious persecution. 

With such a condition of things to put a premium on 
intolerance, it is easily understandable that something well- 
nigh bordering on chaos was the condition under which the 

country laboured from year to year. More and more Henry 
came to be identified with the “‘ moderates” ; more and more 
he Duke of Guise came to be regarded as the natural head of 

the Catholic extremists. And Henry of Navarre looked on 
and held his peace. War between faction and rival faction 
rent the unhappy land, and embittered enmities already over- 
charged with malice and a lust for revenge. And, above all 
men, the weak King simpered on his throne, and misrule, 
inanition, indecision fed the fires of internecine strife that 

-.made of the land a thing of horror and unending tur- 
bulence. - ns 
_ A persistent thorn in the side of Henry existed in the person 
of the Duke of Guise. Valois and Guise never could lie down 


~__ .in peace together, and, with the added embitterment of rival 


' political aspirations, differing religious faiths, and warring 
aims in the realm of diplomacy, it is easily realisable that 
Henry and the head of the extremist “ League ” of Catholics 
could hope for no settlement that possessed the elements of 
continuity. 

Years of strife culminated in what is now known as “the 
Day of Barricades.” Henry, outwitted by both Huguenots 
and the “ Leaguers ”’ of Guise, had returned to Paris, forbidding 
the Duke to make entry into the city. This, naturally, was 
regarded as a direct challenge by the extremist Catholic party, 
and, on being appealed to by his partizans, Guise, disregarding 
the King’s prohibition, appeared in the capital on May 9. 


connate 
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His followers hailed the Duke as a dedi 
King fortified himself in the pte Cotes guaciensl ae aa 
hétel, and prepared to support-a state of siege For a yo 
matters remained in a condition of stalemate. But on in 
morning of the 11th, Guise, with a strong escort about him, 
forced his way into the King’s presence at the Louvre, and 
demanded that his temporising advisers should be immediatel 
dismissed, the Inquisition instituted, and the persecution oe 
all “heretics” be enforced with relentless vigour. Hi 
attempted to procrastinate, but the alarmed populace. anaes 
pating a Bartholomew of the Catholics should the King be 
driven too far in the direction of the Protestant Henry of 
Navarre, swarmed into the streets, vociferating their support 
of Guise and his demands with shouts of “ Vive l'Union!” 
“Vive la Ligue!”’ As the historian tells us,! “ In two hours 
all Paris was in arms, all the streets were rendered impassable, 
and the barricades were soon extended to the places occupied - 
by the troops.” " 

The King’s Swiss Guard was only saved from annihilation ° 
by the intervention of Guise himself, who sent them back to 


. Henry “ with insulting disdain.” 


The whole affair was dissipated from the moment of the 
Duke’s intervention. ‘Guise only desired power, not the 
title to power, and he was content to become mayor of ‘the 
palace to a new figure-head of a King. It was too much, or too ~ 
little.” : ; 

It proved too much. 

The ally with whom Guise had most closely identified him- me 
self was Philip of Spain. Behind Guise that mighty shadow +." 
always loomed, threatening and powerful. Then came the 
Armada. With the debacle of Spain’s proud hopes dawned 
for Henry an opportunity to strike at that Duke of Guise, 
whose insolent assumption of power had so long affronted 
him. 

Guise was not blind to his danger. He knew death 
threatened him. But in his own words to the Archbishop of 
Lyons: “ My affairs are in such a state that if I saw Death 
entering by the window I would not go out of the door to 
avoid him.” 

It was as well that he had prepared for his death with 

~ 1 4 History of France. Duruy. 
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such resignation. The King was determined upon his 
end. ; 

On Christmas Day, at Notre-Dame de Clery, the monarch 
summoned his faithful ‘‘ Forty-Five,” the guardsmen on whose 
fidelity he could rely without hesitation. It was four o’clock in 
the morning ; at six a privy council was to be held. Turning 
to the amazed but silent musketeers the King addressed them : 
You are all obliged to recognise how great an honour I have 
done you by entrusting my person to your valour and fidelity. 
You are indebted to me, I wish to be indebted to you. The 
Duke of Guise intends to make a last effort against my person, 
that he may then dispose of my crown and life. I am reduced 
to such extremity that either he or I must die, and that this 
morning. Will you serve me and avenge me?” 

The shout went up, “Cap de Dieu!” as the men of the 
guard swore renewed allegiance. The King himself distributed 
daggers to them, and posted them in the most advantageous 
points in his private chamber, praying—with that mixture of 
hypocrisy and piety for which he was notorious—that ‘‘ God 
might grant them power to carry out the design.” 

The Duke arrived late, and a secretary summoned him to 
the King’s presence. Some warning seems to have come to 
him, for he made his way to the King’s bed-chamber with 
drooping head and laggard step. As he lifted the curtains the 
first poignard found his breast. Struck at on all sides, he 
staggered as far as the King’s bed and fell across it—dead. 
The murder ended, Henry came out, and for a long time stood 
gazing at the lifeless body of his enemy. Then he hastened to 
the Queen-mother who, at the age of seventy, was lying on her 
death-bed ; ‘“ I have become King of France,” he cried, “ since 
I have slain the King of Paris!” 

“ Tt is not enough to cut out,” rejoined Catherine de Medici, 
“ it is necessary to sew as well! Take care you have not made 
yourself King for nothing !”’ ; 

Never could warning have been charged with grimmer 
significance. To kill the Duke of Guise was by no manner of 
means to kill “ the League,” as Henry was to discover. For 
“ the League ” was determined on revenge. Henry had made 
no effort to profit by the murder he had occasioned ; the 
clear-brained, forceful Queen-mother was dead; Henry of 
Navarre maintained his attitude of non-interference. But 
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“ the League ” was very much alive. A show of amit 

: . y between 
peyimeriee 
adherents of the on lance suggested, only served to spur the 

esonaia - es Catholic cause to greater effort. 
cealgisscnneeenee oh pensier was the focus of activity, 
\ stigation that the death of the Kin 
etermined upon. 

ae unhappy he could not return 
he met ton pital. he eaguers ’’ held At, and Henry of . 

art _in possession of Meudon, while the King had 
to the turbulent Duchess that he would bes aa aes 

; 1c ne would burn her alive on the 

day of his re-entry into the capital city. His forces, amplified 
by numerous mercenaries, were multiplying, and “ the 
League’ deemed it time to act. 

Paris was in a state of terror; ‘‘ the Leaguers ” anticipated 
another St. Bartholomew, but this time with Catholics as the 
victims of the infuriated Protestants. 

It was then that the hand of a fanatic translated into action 
the general fury that raged against the monarch. Jacques 
Clément was a young brother of a convent of Dominicans. An 
ardent ‘‘ Leaguer,” Henry stood, to him, as the embodiment 
of all that was inimical to the cause that he held dearest. 
Spurred on by the Duchess and Moyenne, he came to the 
determination that only the removal of the King would serve 
to lift the menace that threatened his cause and his religion. 

For two days he fasted. In prayerful solitude he spent this 
time of preparation. Confession and the Holy Sacrament 
ended the vigil, and then, provided with a forged letter from 
the President Harlay, with which to ensure direct access to 
the King, he set out on his fatal mission. 

His mind filled with the dream he professed to have had, 
wherein he was bidden to rid France of her tyrant, this simple 
priest set forth to fulfil his purpose, comforting himself with 
the story of Judith and Jehu as palliation for the crime he was 
meditating. 

It is possible, also, that he spared an occasional thought for 
that cardinal’s hat the Duchess had promised him should he 
accomplish his purpose and escape with his life ! 

He arrived at St. Cloud on the evening of July 31. Arrested 
at the outposts, his papers were examined, and being found 
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satisfactory, he was permitted to go forward on his professed 
errand to the camp. Arrived there, he was again detained by 
the guards, and his credentials examined by De la Guesle, the 
King’s advocate-general. The King could not be seen until 
the following morning, and that night Clément spent in the 
company of the advocate’s servants. He ate a hearty supper, 
and afterwards slept so soundly and so late that it was a 
matter of some difficulty to awaken him. 

The King being informed in the morning that a monk wished 
to speak with him, Brother Jacques was admitted to the 
Royal presence. He handed his letters to the King, and at 
the same time whispered that he had a private verbal message, 
and one of a confidential nature, which he had also been charged 
to communicate. 

The King made a sign for his gentlemen to retire, and 
De la Guesle and the others immediately withdrew a few 
paces. This was the young fanatic’s opportunity. From the 
folds of his monkish gown he produced a long, thin-bladed 
knife, and with a swift thrust he stabbed upwards, wounding 
Henry in the stomach. With a cry of “Ah! malheureux 
moine, tu m’as tué!” the Royal victim staggered back, 
drawing the knife from the wound with a convulsive movement 
of his right hand, hurling the weapon in the face of the assassin 
ere he lurched to the ground. 

De la Guesle drew his sword and with one blow struck the 
monk to the ground, while some of the ‘‘ Forty-Five ”’ rushed 
to the scene, and, falling on the slayer of their Royal master, 
massacred him instantly. 

At first the King’s wound was not expected to prove fatal. 

Henry of Navarre hastened to the stricken man’s bedside, 
and was affectionately received, and nominated the heir to the 
throne ‘‘ in the worst happening.” 

But the wounded King’s condition was such that Henry of 
Navarre deemed it safe to leave him for the inspection of the 
outposts, and to carry his personal reassurance to the army. 

He had gone but a little way on his journey when a messenger, 
spurring after him, summoned him to return with all speed to 
St. Cloud. 

But hasten as he might, he arrived too late. Henry died 
early on the morning of August 2, the very day on which the 
siege of Paris was to have been initiated. 
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With his death ended the dynasty of the Valois, which had 
given thirteen Kings to France over a period of two hundred 
and sixty-one years. And with him ended the career of the 


last, and possibly the worst, of the race of which he was the 
inglorious valedict, 
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GEORGE VILLIERS, Frirsr DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
1628 


HE theory that to individual enterprise may be 

allowed the removal of that recreant whose crimes 

against Society remain within the law, but which, in 
equity, are subversive to the general good, must ever stay 
unsubstantiable. But if ever condonation for such an act 
were possible, it was so in the case of that chartered libertine, 
fldneur, and immoral cynic who owned to the name of George 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. 

The second son of Sir George Villiers of Brookesby in 
Leicestershire, the young courtier arrived at the palace of 
James I with little in the way of the equipment of conquest 
save a sound all-round education, a talent for music, the 
dance, and the art of fence, reinforced by a superb belief in 
his own charm and ability, which was his principal asset. 

Villiers’ belief in his own powers of ingratiation was not ill- 
founded, and in 1614 the office of cup-bearer to James placed 
his foot on the first rung of the ladder. For long, however, his 
rise was of social, rather than political, significance. The 
removal of Somerset saw the real beginnings of his great 
influence, but those beginnings were slow to manifest them- 
selves to the outside mind. In 1616 he was made Master of the 
Horse, and invested with the ribbon of the Garter later in the 
same year ; still receiving advancement of a purely domestic 
character. It was not until after he had been created, first 
Viscount Villiers, and Baron Waddon, and given a grant of 
land and £80,000, before further being elevated to Earl of 
Buckingham, that his real interest in affairs of State became 
apparent to all and sundry. His support of the Spanish 
marriage (which brought him into opposition with the powerful 
Howards) endowed him with immediate high political office, 
and amidst the crashing downfall of his opponents and rivals 
Villiers mounted to the proud position of Lord High Admiral. 

That his work for the Navy was earnest and not altogether 
unfruitful even his rivals had to admit, and for a time his 
foreign policy would seem to have been moulded very largely 
on the wishes of his Sovereign. 

But with his sense of growing power there came the tempta- 
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tion to abuse it, and the years that followed were full of strife 
and bitterness, accusation and counter-charge, from all of 
which Buckingham did not emerge entirely untarnished. His 
influence over Charles was considerable, and with the accession 
of that prince to the throne it was in no way diminished ; for 
the first three years of the reign the favourite was virtually 
King of England. 

Relations between the French Court and that of St. James’s 
had undergone many fluctuations since the time when Henrietta 
Maria had come to England as Charles’ consort, and, in the 
course of the summer, misunderstanding was growing in 
intensity, culminating, at the beginning of 1627, in a condition 
of open war. 

In Parliament, Buckingham had been impeached for the 
sale of honours, and for accepting bribes from the East India 
Company, and only the direct interference of the King had 
been able to deflect the blows aimed at the favourite. Enemies 
he had accumulated by now in every walk of life, in both Upper 
and Lower Houses, amidst the ranks of the Puritan zealots and 
pietists, as amongst the hordes of old soldiers and sailors, 
grumbling, neglected and wretched, starving through their 
inability to procure their arrears of pay, indigent and crippled, 
at the mercy of such casual charity as was vicariously extended 
them. ‘ 

Amongst these last was a young officer by the name of 
Felton. He had seen service at Cadiz, under Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon, and also with Buckingham at Rochelle, 
where he had also sustained a wound of some seriousness. 
But the greater affront on which he brooded through weary, 
unending days of starvation in his London garret, lay in the 
fact that, in addition to the arrears of pay that had been 
withheld from him, he had also been denied the promotion he 
had come to look upon as his due, and which, as he averred, 

n promised him. 
eee yeoman stock, John Felton boasted a Suffolk 
ancestry of sufficient worth to anticipate a career of some 
distinction in his chosen profession of arms. The death of his 
captain in action naturally invested his mind with the thought 
of the command of that company in which he now apnea 
the senior officer. But rank and place were wanted for the 
minor creatures of Buckingham’s train, whose wavering 
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adherence demanded bribing into a figment of sustained 
loyalty, and merit too often was passed over as a consequence 
of the exigencies of the desperate situation in which the 
favourite now found himself. 

Buckingham, with a view to appeasing popular clamour 
against him by some striking victory of war, was pressing 
forward the preparations for a new expedition against France. 
His object was to raise the siege of Rochelle, and relieve the 
Protestant subjects of Louis, therein beset by the forces of 
the French monarch. 

Denbigh, commanding an earlier attempt, had been guilty 
of a humiliating failure, and Buckingham, furious and alarmed, 
was now desperately boasting that he would succeed at all 
hazards in succouring the starving Rochellaise. 

Great preparations were being pushed forward at Ports- 
mouth, but after the dissolution of Parliament Buckingham 
lingered on in London (the King preceding him to the seaport), 
and for the first time in his life seemed to experience a lack of 
faith in himself. ‘‘I find nothing,’ he wrote, “‘ of more diffi- 
culty and uncertainty than the preparations here for Rochelle. 
Every man says he has all things ready, yet all remains as it 
were at a stand.” 

Truth to tell, the Duke had been considerably shaken by 
the violent death of his physician, Dr. Lamb, who had been 
brutally murdered by a London mob, a placard thereafter 
appearing on the walls demanding : “‘ Who rules the kingdom ? 
—The King.—Who rules the King ?—The Duke.—Who rules 
the Duke ?—The Devil. Let the Duke look to it, or he will be 
served as his doctor was served.” 

But whatever else might be brought against him, it could 
never be said that Buckingham lacked courage. So, shaking 
off his momentary despondency, the Duke set out with his 
immediate entourage again to take over command of the 
Fleet. 

Meanwhile, with his maimed left hand, and his abiding sense 
of grievance for sole command, Felton brooded in his miserable 
London garret, waiting for that paltry £8 that never came, 
and thinking of that promotion that now, he realised, would 
never come. Twice his application had been refused by the 
Duke, and he had had the additional mortification of seeing 
his rightful position filled by a young sprig of nobility, without 
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experience or any claim but that of favouritism to the coveted 
command. The sullen anger that festered in his mind fed 
ever on his resentful thoughts, and sought further dangerous 
sustenance in the black-letter pages of the Remonstrance to the 
Commons, in which the results of so many of the Duke’s 
iniquities found outline. 

Fired by that spirit of injustice and revolt that later was to 
animate the bosoms of the leaders of the French Revolution, 
the thought of an act of personal justice was born in his mind, 
and after long and earnest excogitation came the belief that, 
in rare but flagrant instances, tyrannicide can, and must, 
be justifiable. The exhortations of the Puritan zealots, 
amongst whom he found his most suitable companions, also 
worked upon the young soldier, for whom—since death by 
starvation faced him—death in any form could hold no 
terror. 

A light upon the sullen anger which filled the breast of 
Felton at this time is afforded by his reply to the remark of 
a friend who tried to cheer him with the exhortation that, 
whatever the circumstances, “‘ it is not fit for a soldier to want 
courage.” With a flash of fire that broke through his air of 
gloomy despair, Felton rejoined: “ If I be angered or moved 
they shall find I have courage enough.” 

The next step in the swiftly moving tragedy was the 
purchase by Felton of the weapon with which, it may be 
surmised, he already contemplated the execution of his 
desperate deed of vengeance. From a stall on Tower Hill 7 
bought for the modest sum of tenpence a long white-handle 5 
thin-bladed knife, the sheath of which he sewed into the side 
pocket of his coat so that it should easily be accessible. : 

His next act was to stitch into his hat two slips of paper 
containing two texts ; the first : 


“Tf I be slain, let no man condemn me, but rather we 
demn himself. It is for our sins that our hearts are re 
and become senseless, or else we had not gone so tong 


ee Joun FELTon.” 
While on the other slip was written : 


i f the Earl of Jersey, the 
2 apers are now in the possession of the 
settee of TBuckingham’s brother, Sir Edward Villiers. g ig 


—_—— 
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“ He is unworthy of the name of gentleman and soldier, 
in my opinion, that is afraid to sacrifice his life for the 
honour of God, his King and Country. 

Joun FEtton.” 


The young lieutenant’s object in concealing these writings 
in a place wherein he was assured of their eventual discovery 
is obvious: it was his intention to invest with an aura of 
retributive justice a deed that might otherwise be interpreted 
as common murder. 

His preliminary tasks accomplished, there was still one thing 
left to do ere he set out on the grim mission he had allotted to 
himself. Going to his favourite church in Fleet Street, Felton 
left his name in the keeping of the incumbent to be prayed for 
as that of “ a man much discontent in mind.” This done, it is 
probably with a calmer spirit and easier conscience that he 
set out on his long tramp to Portsmouth, buoyed up throughout 
the five days of his journey with his fixed delusion that he was 
the appointed instrument of a just and holy retribution. 

On the eve of St. Bartholomew, August 23, Felton reached 
Portsmouth, and, ascertaining the whereabouts of the Duke’s 
residence, put up at a mean inn until the day following should 
present him with the opportunity he sought. 

An air of menace had hung over the Duke from the very 
moment of his arrival in the seaport. His death had already 
been predicted by a seer, Lady Eleanor Davis, fifth daughter 
of George Audley, and wife of Sir John Davis, whose gift of 
prophetic vision had already, on one occasion, condemned her 
to a trial for witchcraft, from which only the influence and 
connections of her relatives had been able to obtain her 

acquittal. 

Her prophecy was nearly justified during the days prior to 
Felton’s arrival by an act of spontaneous aggression on the part 
of a band of the Duke’s seamen. A sailor, more mutinous 
than his fellows, had uttered open threats against the Duke 
should his arrears of pay be longer withheld from him, and, 
by way of setting a disciplinary example, the man had been 
arrested, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to death. On 
his way to the place of execution an attempt at his rescue had 
been essayed by a swarm of his angry, and equally disgruntled, 
comrades. Learning of this embryonic rising, Buckingham, 
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with a few followers, had galloped to the scene, convinced 
that his presence and authority would be sufficient to restore 
order. 

But the mob was excited, and with temper inflamed ; and 
a desperate affray broke out, in which Buckingham went 
several times in peril of his life. Two men were killed and 
many wounded before the arrival of reinforcements forced the 
mutineers to surrender, and permitted the Duke again to 
surround himself with a guard strong enough to ensure his 
safety. 

But no guard is impenetrable to the swift weapon of the 
assassin, and, with some such fear in their minds, the Duke’s 
friends urged upon him the wisdom at least of wearing a shirt 
of mail beneath his clothing, or at worst to don the cuirass 
that, in those days, was by no manner of means obsolete. 

But a mood of fatalistic recklessness seems to have invaded 
the mind of the favourite, who replied to all these admonitions : 
“’Twould be but a silly defence against any popular fury, and 
as for a single man’s assault, I take myself to be in no danger. 
There are no Roman spirits left !” 

This boastful gesture, when in his next breath the speaker 
admitted that he had been the subject of a supernatural 
warning of his imminent end, to which he had attached so 
much significance that, in his farewell to Laud, he had com- 
mended his wife and children to the King with the dark saying : 
“Some adventure may kill me as well as any other man, 
seems almost irreconcilable. 

The night of the 22nd passed restlessly for the Duke. Sleep 
came reluctantly, and when at last it visited him, it was fitful 
and disturbed. With the dawning, his wife voiced the fears 
that had been hers all through the dark watches. In this hour 
of foreboding and premonition old rankling differences were 
forgotten, and with something of the spirit of her old affection 
animating her, the Duchess begged her husband to have an 

i i il he should have left the shores of 
especial care of himself until b kee 
a country more hostile, ties than that of the 
enemy he was about to assall. : 

Prandin arose a little before - ine nes 
ce pe erie ; bao ae of resignation and quiet 

ing su j es 
paren that lent him a new dignity as he passed from the 
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chamber of that woman who had loved him so well, and whose 
love he had so often betrayed. 

The household—lodged temporarily in the dwelling of a 
Captain Mason in Portsmouth’s High Street—was already 
astir, and buzzing with the rumour that Rochelle had already 
been relieved by some odd units of the British Fleet. The 
canard—as such things will—grew in the re-telling, the only 
sceptics being the French Huguenot officers attached to the 
Duke's train, of whom De Soubise, the brother of the Duc de 
Rohan, was regarded as the natural head. 

A sort of miniature court was already assembling as the 
Duke, his toilet completed, moved towards the room where a 
servant had informed him that breakfast awaited his pleasure. 
In his passage from his dressing-room to the apartment where 
the meal was to be served, the Duke had to pass down a short, 
ill-lit corridor. Herein he was detained by an officer of some 
repute, Colonel Sir Thomas Fryer, who, holding back the 
hangings for the Duke’s ingress, engaged him in immediate 
conversation. A short man, it was necessary for Buckingham 
to stoop his tall form the better to catch the tenor of his 
interlocutor’s conversation. This was the opportunity for 
which the watchful Felton had so eagerly been awaiting. A 
quick step brought him within range of that stooping form, 
and then, with a swift downward thrust, the knife was plunged 
home, piercing the left breast from behind, through the lung 
into “ the verie heart itself.” 

Buckingham lurched forward, his hand going instinctively 
to his sword-hilt, and with the cry, ‘‘ God’s wounds, the villain 
hath killed me!” he pitched against a little table, staggered, 
and fell bleeding to the ground. 

The blow had been so swift, the place where it had been 
delivered so dimly lit, that the identity of the Duke’s assailant 
was at first in doubt. By some the deed was attributed to 
the French. But the discovery of Felton’s hat, with its self- 
revelatory messages, put the matter beyond all question. The 
hue and cry was raised, and it was not long before the assailant 
was run to earth in the nearby kitchen. At first it seemed as 
though the desperate man was determined on defending 
himself. His sword leaped from its scabbard, and the men 
pressing in to restrain him drew back a little at the sight of 
that gaunt, resolute face. But the impulse died on its own 
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birth; and, flinging his weapon to the floor, the assassin 
surrendered himself with the words; “I am the man ; lam 
he you seek,” 

Meanwhile the Duke’s bleeding body had been carried into 
the main hall and surgical assistance urgently requisitioned. 
It was Lady Anglesea, his sister-in-law, who first communicated 
the nature of the tragedy to the wife who, throughout the 
whole of the swift action of the affair, had remained in igno- 
rance of what was transpiring almost within earshot of her 
chamber. From the balcony above, the elder woman saw the 
Duke’s ensanguined figure carried in and gently lowered to a 
couch in the main apartment, and her cry brought the anxious 
Duchess, clad only in her nightdress, hastening to the scene. 

In that last brief span of life it is possible that anguished 
wife and peccant husband came closer together than they had 
ever done since those early days of courtship and marriage. 

But it was a silent communion, of the spirit only, since, 
after that first agonised cry, Buckingham never uttered word 
again. 

In half an hour messengers were speeding north, south, east, 
and west with news of the Duke’s death, 

The tidings came to Charles as he was at prayers. He was 
at public service, and to the onlookers in that little rural 
church of Southwick it seemed as though the dread intelligence 
almost left him unmoved. But the countenance of a king is 
trained to mask all human feeling, and it was not until he 
reached the privacy of his own abode that the Sovereign 
abandoned himself to a veritable passion of grief and regret. 

From the moment of his surrender Felton had maintained a 
demeanour of stoic calm. His deed had rendered him a hero 
in the eyes of many ; and his journey to London for trial was 
almost a triumphal progress. At Kingston-on-Thames the 
seething crowd acclaimed him with sobs and cheers, one old 
beldame greeting him with the cry of, ‘‘ Now God bless thee, 
little David ! ” an obvious allusion to the parable of Goliath. 

At first threatened with the rack, his calm, deliberate con- 
fession that he, and he alone, was responsible for eg oe 
spared him the agony of torture, and “ the Lease : ee 
tried at the King’s Bench Bar on November 27. ey TEES 
had given him time for reflection, and it was tae pec 
sincere contrition that he faced his judges. In » Su 
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his remorse that he begged that the hand which had aimed 
the fatal blow might be struck from his body. 

Condemned to death, he was hanged at Tyburn on the 
twenty-ninth day of the same month. Still acclaimed as a 
martyr-patriot by the populace, he went to his death confessing 
that he had been guilty of a great crime. 

But despite the parade of popular sympathy in his deed, 
authority was inexorable: his body was removed to Ports- 
mouth, where it was hung in chains in full public view. 

Thus haughty favourite and humble soldier passed from 
the world’s stage; and it is for posterity to adjudge which 
stands the more guilty at the bar of history. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BOY CZAR 


IVAN I 
1750 


N _the silvery waters of Lake Ladoga, from a little 

Village of which I have forgotten the name, rises the 

low and lugubrious profile of the fortalice of Schliissel- 
burg. Its first name was a humble one and forgotten ; its 
present one signifies the Town Key ; and, indeed, it is a great 
stone lock, of which the wards are the cannon. A proverb 
says that “ walls have ears.” If besides ears these walls were 
gifted with a tongue, what gruesome stories it would prattle ! 
We put ours at the service of the stronghold, and will tell one 
tale for it. 

Here was nurtured, confined, and assassinated “ the Little 
Ivan.” 

I do not know of a more mournful legend than this Royal 
infant’s, even that of Drusus’s, dying of starvation, after 
champing his mattress of straw ; or even Clodomit’s, slain by 
Clotaire ; or yet little Arthur of Brittany, whose eyes were 
put out by orders of his Uncle John. 

The sister of the short-reigning Czarina Anna had married 
a Duke of Mecklenburg, and their child grew up to become 
Duchess of the same place. This one married Duke Anthony 
Ulrich of Brunswick, hence the son called Ivan Antonowitch 
—meaning Antony’s son. 

To this grand-nephew the Empress left her throne, in dying, 
rather than to Peter’s own daughter, Elizabeth Petrowna, 
born of Catherine I, in 1709, whom she treated as an outcast. 

In the night of October 17, 1740, the Empress died. 

The next day was formerly read her will, which named the 
little Ivan her successor as Emperor, and appointed Biren, 
Duke of Courland, Regent until the boy reached his seven- 
teenth year. This regency, planned to last long, endured 
twenty days. By a “palace revolution,” young Ivan’s 
mother, Anna, despoiled Biren of his honours overnight, and 
pushed him off his stool into exile. She was proclaimed as 
Grand Duchess and Regent; her husband Generalissimo ; 
Count Munich her Premier; and Ostermann, Lord High 
Admiral and Foreign Minister. 4 

The act had disappointed several persons. First was the 
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Princess Elizabeth, Peter the Great’s second daughter, who 
had always hugged the prospect of being next Empress to 
Anna Ivanowna. This would have happened but for the 
latter’s tenderness toward her favourite ; she had expected, 
in appointing Biren regent, to confirm his powers for the 
minority. By preferring Elizabeth, she would cause the 
immediate expatriation of the Duke of Courland to his princi- 
pality, if no farther. The Duke of Brunswick and his wife 
were also baffled. 

By arresting Biren, Marshal Munich had won the rank of 
Commander-in-Chief, but he resigned it that the army might 
have the honour of being commanded by the Sovereign’s 
father. Yet he had added to his letter of resignation: 
“ Although my great services to the State might well merit 
that honour!” Still, in transferring the post to the Duke, 
the warrior gave only an illusory meed—he was the real 
general. This Christopher Burchard was the favourite pupil 
of Prince Eugéne; and had gone through the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Stern and hard, he had passed into Peter 
the Great’s service, for whom he built the Lake Ladoga Canal. 
Anna Ivanowna made him field-marshal and privy councillor. 
As Count of Munich he fought and beat the Turks and the 
Polacks, Biren, fearing his influence, kept him out of the 
capital by affording him plenty of occupation in the border 
strife. One of these campaigns cost Russia a hundred thousand 
men, so disastrous was it, but Munich grew greater, if possible. 
Always in the lead, he made the most difficult marches, and 
maintained discipline by dread justice. 

Some general officers lengthened out a halt longer than the 
indefatigable German allowed. They were bound to cannon 
and dragged along when they could not walk. Soldiers, in 
fear of the wide sandy tracts, pretended to be ill. He published 
an order that anyone too sick to march should be buried alive. 
Three soldiers, sentenced for “ malingering,” or pretending 
illness to avoid duty, were actually buried alive in front of the 
army, which had to march over them, so that they were 
obliterated, trampled upon, perhaps while still breathing. 
From that moment never was there a healthier army. : 

At the siege of Otchakof a bombshell lighted such a fire in 
the town that the people could not master it. Munich profited 
by the conflagration to order an assault. But the flames ran 
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scare? ke ri and the foes would have to contend with 
Munich reine : . - | ees The Russians recoiled. 
their only cafoge was withi te ee 

, in the fiery walls. Three powder 
magazines blew up, covering both forces with burning embers 
but between two modes of death the Russians chose that less 
certain. The city was taken. Any other man but Munich 
would have been repulsed. 

This was a terrible antagonist, more so than Biren, but, as 
he had upset the latter, so the Princess Elizabeth, taking a 
page from his book, upset him, too, but in this way. She had 
the other Grand Duchess banished and set down Munich for 
a trip to Siberia, displacing him by the Doctor Lestocq, as we 
have elsewhere narrated. On the new Czarina’s last birthday 
as Princess, little Ivan had made her a present of a gold snufi- 
box—it is honorary, and does not imply that the brandy- 
drinker was also a snuff-taker. Let us see what return she 
made the boy, when in the highest seat. She had the first 
impulse to send him along with the Duke and Duchess of 
Brunswick over the frontier ; but, revoking the first intention, 
as diplomacy counsels, she had the three prisoners shut up at 
Riga in the castle. Later they were taken away to Archangel, 
the lady dying in 1749 and her husband twenty years later. 

As for little Ivan, culpable of reigning nominally seven 
months, and at an age when he did not know what a throne 
was, he was parted from his parents and lodged in a convent 
on the Moscow Road. 

In his History of My Times, by Elizabeth’s physician—one 
Frederick, not Lestocq—it is alleged that a philtre was given 
to Ivan through which his brain was addled. I do not believe 
this. The local tradition, as I heard it, is that he was a bright 
and pretty boy, and likely to turn out a handsome young man. 
If he had been a weakling and an idiot, Elizabeth would not 
have balanced the idea an instant between him and the Duke 
of Brunswick, with whose hand Biren had threatened her 
celibacy ; and Peter III would not have had the idea to make 
him his successor by repudiating Catherine and denying 
Paul I, and if an idiot, he would have died a natural death in 
prison, as he lived. : 

In 1578, as he came to be seventeen, the United States of the 
Netherlands had a minister at St. Petersburg, Swaarts, inter- 
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ested enough in the goings on to write to Mr. Mitchell, the 
British Minister at Berlin : 

“At the beginning of last winter, Ivan was brought out of 
Schliisselburg to St. Petersburg, where he was lodged in a 
pleasant house, belonging to the widow of the late secretary 
of the Secret Inquisition. Here he is closely watched. The 
Empress had him brought to the Winter Palace, where she 
saw that he donned men’s clothes. It is doubtful which of the 
three will mount the throne: he, the Grand Duke, or Grand 
Duchess.” 

But Elizabeth fell back on her nephew of Holstein, and died 
recommending him in 1762. As the kind lady would not 
allow any capital punishment in her reign, the boy Czar might 
lie in prison, but he ran no risk of death. After his interview 
with the Sovereign, Ivan was returned to Schliisselburg. 
Peter III saw him there, and once again he was brought to 
St. Petersburg. Nothing is known of the effect of this double 
imperial view, but no doubt the apprehension the boy heir 
caused Catherine II hastened her reversal of the will and 
the death of Peter III. 

Once on the throne, Catherine II gave strict orders con- 
cerning the youth. In the middle of the fort yard was built a 
wooden house ; the whole was encircled by a gallery, paced 
by sentinels day and night. His bed was set in the centre of a 
room, as the house was in the fort court. Then, from the 
ceiling, was lowered the iron cage, which entirely encircled 
him; at the same time a loophole was unshuttered in the 
wall, and disclosed a great gun loaded with case-shot and 
levelled on him. 

Enclosed as he was, and because he was so closely enclosed, 
the young Prince preoccupied all minds. Never was there 
trouble in the capital but that his name was uttered and 
re-echoed as a threat to Catherine II. 

Ambassadors spoke of him to their monarchs. 

In August 1751, Lord Buckingham, the British Ambassador, 
wrote home: “ Opinions differ about young Ivan ; some say 
he is utterly an idiot, others that he is only lacking education.” 

About ten years later there was a Cossack named Mirowich 
who conceived the idea of kidnapping the heir by some such 
bold stroke as Lestocq and Munich had practised. He was 
grandson of a man ruined by following the flag of Mazeppa. 
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Worried by his poverty, his spirit was restless, He forgot 
that, every time a favourite raises a woman or a man to 
empire the favourite is dismissed. Being on guardat Schliissel- 
burg, he determined that he would remove the young Czar 
out of bondage. 

There is another version. It does not feb probability, 
and, harmonizes with the genius of Russian policy so de- 
moralising, for, as.Mr. Finch says: “ This country has not 


a passably honest man in it!’’ Catherine opened her confi- 


dence to her favourite, Orloff, and not Potemkine, as some 
assert. The captive gave her anxiety, although the orders 
were to kill him if he attempted to escape. The confidant 
made sure that the deadly order was standing, and based his 
move upon that. Investigation’ revealed Mirowich’s own 
ambitious plans. The young Cossack was brought to Orloff, 
who imparted the Empress’s uneasiness, and promised him 
mountains of gold if he would dissipate them. But how ? 
The way was simple. As the orders were for Ivan to be fired 
upon if he tried to escape, Mirowich had only to make the 
attempt and Ivan would be shot down. He would not only 
be pardoned for the mock kidnapping, but his fortune ensured 
for the feigned plot. The hearer, from the confidant making 
the proposition, did not doubt that it originated from the 
Empress. He accepted, and received as earnest-money a 
thousand silver roubles. With it he bribed twenty soldiers. 
He would lead them upon the governor and summon him to 
surrender the boy Czar. 

Here the two versions merge. 

The castle commandant refused. By Mirowich’s order, the 
hirelings sprang upon him and pinioned him. The chief being 
powerless to oppose the revolt, Mirowich ordered the powder- 
magazine keeper to supply his followers with ammunition. 
Fully equipped, the Cossack marched to the prisoner’s quarters. 

But all these movements were not accomplished without 
some stir. A captain and a lieutenant at the Prince’s apart- 
ments heard the noise. So they refused when Mirowich 
knocked at the door announcing that he was master of the fort, 
and asking for the Emperor to be transferred to his hands. 
On a second refusal, the commander of the rescuers had the 
door beaten down by musket-butts. But the officers informed 
the rebels that they had orders to kill their prisoner in case 
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of a plot to deliver him. If they did not retire, they would 
be compelled to act on the instructions ; but Mirowich pressed 
onward all the more. 

In spite of the shower of blows rained upon the barrier, they 
heard a most piercing shriek. 

“They are murdering the Emperor!” shouted the Cossack, 
smiting with an axe so that the split panels gave way. 

But they penetrated too late: the guardians had carried 
out their orders. Inside the enmeshing cage Ivan seemed to 
sleep. It was through the bars that the captain had darted 
his sword. That was what occasioned the death-scream over- 
heard without. But the stricken one rose against his assailants ; 
he grasped the sword and wrested it from the bloody hand ; 
he opposed all the defence he could, fencing through the 
grating. After so many days’ languishing, the poor captive 
might well think that Providence owed him some compensa- 
tion. He would not lay down his life. With seven slashes he 
still lived, and only the eighth slew him. 

That was the crisis when Mirowich burst into the room. 
The Prince was breathing his last. The slayers made the cage 
ascend and unmask the ensanguined bed. 

“There’s his dead body—make the most of it!” they 
taunted. 

Mirowich took the dead body in his arms and carried it to 
the guard-house, where he wrapped it in the flag. Then making 
his followers kneel he prostrated himself before the Emperor 
and kissed his hand. He took off his gorget, his sash, and 
his sabre, and laid them beside the corpse, saying : 

“ Behold our lawful lord, our Emperor! I did all I could 
to restore him to you; now being dead, I have no reason to 
live, as I risked my life for him.” 

Arrested, he was taken to St. Petersburg and shut up in a 
cell. During the trial next day he showed much calm and 
steadiness. Those who pretended that he was Catherine’s 
secret agent saw in his bearing the belief that she would carry 
out the promise to her favourite. To the question, “ Who 
were your confederates?” he always answered negatively, 
saying that the soldiers and non-commissioned officers who 
aided him could not be considered accomplices, as they were 
only subordinates who obeyed him. 

But he was condemned to be broken on the wheel. The 
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Empress commuted the penalty to decapitation. The execu- 
tion took place within the citadel. The headsman, judges, and 
soldiers guarding were the sole witnesses. Therefore, it is not 
known what he may have said at the last hour. No doubt 
there was too much danger in repeating any such words. 

I possess a rouble-piece of young Ivan, struck during his 
seven months’ reign. It is the more rare, as Empress Elizabeth, 
wishful to wipe out all record of that reign, ordered a general 
recoining of all currency. It is, perhaps, the only token in all 
the world of an Emperor in bib and tucker. 

As the wise physician allows a spoonful of jam after a bitter 
pill, so I may offer a merry tale about the gloomy fortress 
after the Czaricide. 

The Russian police do not play with the artists who make 
sketches of strong places, and a friend of mine found that out 
to his cost. 

He was brother to my good friend, Noel Parfait, and was a 
professor. 

It was an awkward period ; namely, the Crimean War time. 
Nevertheless, being in occupation at St. Petersburg, he planned 
with two brother savants to pass a week’s holiday in exploring 
Lake Ladoga. Being March, the Neva, the Baltic, and the 
lake were all ice-bound. The principal occupation was, conse- 
quently, much skating. This means of locomotion would 
grant the three learned men great facilities of examining the 
fort from all sides, as it is surrounded by water, being located 
at the springing of the Neva from the lake. To the great 
uneasiness of the sentinels on the walls, the trio skimmed all 
around their posts, darting about on their skates like swallows. 
This might not so much have mattered, but our Frenchman— 
the French have the reputation abroad of being mad—had 
not the sense to confine himself to the gambols and figure- 
cutting appropriate to the ornamental waters of the Paris 
parks. He must needs sit on a rock and, pulling out a note- 
book, draw the citadel ! 

The sentinel who spied him recovered breath from the shock 
and called the corporal ; he notified his officer, and, with 
eight men, the latter went out and walked in upon the three 
Frenchmen in their inn, where they were warming Up before 
a good fire and a better dinner. He signified to them that they 
had the honour to be prisoners to his Imperial Majesty of All 
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the Russias. In this capacity they were allowed to finish 
their meal, but they were searched and all their papers taken 
from them; they were tied to one another, for fear of a loss, 
put into a cart, and driven to St. Petersburg. 

They were put in the fortress. They claimed the help of 
Count Alexis Orloff, the imperial favourite. Luckily Orloff 
was a very intelligent man. He had lived so long in the 
intimacy of spies, conspirators, and secret agents that he did 
not believe them. Going to the prison, he questioned the 
captives one by one, with severity, but courtesy, too, and told 
them that, though they were heinously guilty, he hoped that 
the Czar’s clemency would commute their grave penalty of a 
residence in Siberia. 

The poor scholars were prostrated. One of their crimes held 
up to them, besides their sketching Schliisselburg, was their 
drinking the health of their foreign country, France, in kwass. 
It appears that to use the national beverage much added to 
the enormity of the original offence. 

‘At ten next evening, one of those penal vehicles, half-box,half- 
stage, arrived at the prison. The offenders were notified that 
their sentence had been passed, and that they would have to 
bow to it. Contrite, but calling their native pride to their 
support, the trio put the best face on the matter. Bravely 
stepping out, they shook hands with each other, congratulating 
themselves that at the worst they were to suffer in company, 
and mounted the tumbril. Its shutters were hermetically 
sealed over the windows, and off the vehicle lumbered, drawn 
by four horses. 

But to the exiled ones’ highest astonishment, it rolled under 
another vaulted way after only ten minutes’ journey. The 
doors were opened, but footmen in rich livery presented 
themselves instead of the scowling Cossacks expected. They 
guided them to the foot of a splendidly illumined staircase, 
and indicated that up that golden course was their destination. 

They did not dare hesitate. They climbed the stairs and 
were ushered into a refection-room, served with all the lavish- 
ness of the old Russ nobility. Count Alexis Orloff was waiting 
here. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ your worst misdeed was drinking 
to France in Russian beer. You shall expiate that on the spot 
by drinking the health of Russia in champagne he? 
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If they had not been patriotic, they would still have obeyed 
willingly. 

It will be seen that—if not all Russians—the Orloffs have a 
very good notion of a practical joke. Stop! I am wrong: 
I can guarantee that the Romanoffs are also prone to a hoax. 

As Peter found St. Petersburg mud and made it—wood, 
it is logical that smoking should be prohibited in the streets. 
A cigar-butt incautiously thrown might repeat “ the burning of 
Moscow.” 

As it is a rouble fine to be caught with a cigar alight, the 
Emperor Nicholas was much surprised to see from his sledge 
a man puffing away boldly at a pure Havana. But he saw 
that it was a foreigner—a Frenchman at that. He alighted, 
went up to him, and reciting the mandate, assured him that, 
if he would allow him to give him “a lift,” he would take 
him to the only place in town where smoking was allowed. 
He did conduct him to the Winter Palace, where he further- 
more led him into the Grand Dukes’ smoking-divan, where 
he begged him to make himself at home. 

“ Fire away, sir!” he said cordially, ‘“ for this is the only 
spot in the city where smoking is not prohibited.” 

The Frenchman having finished his smoke in peace and 
amid luxury, naturally inquired of the porter if he could 
acquaint him with the name of the obliging gentleman who 
had brought him into such a smoker’s paradise. 

“Tt is the Emperor,” he answered. 
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THE END OF A TYRANT 


‘ JEAN PAUL MARAT * 


* 


1793 


a HE summer of 1793 was a time pregnant with peculiar 
significance for the destinies of France. On September 

20 of the previous year the National Convention had 
declared France a Republic; the 1st of January following, 
England, Holland, Spain, Tuscany, Naples, and the Holy 
Roman Empire had entered into a Covenant framed to 
humiliate that Republic ; on January 21 the head of Louis XVI 
had fallen under the knife of the guillotine, and the Committee 
of Public Safety had come into being. 

The Girondins, or reactionary party in the south, however, 
still remained a menace to the security of the Republican 
party in Paris, being suspected, not only with designs subver- 
sive to the new tenets of Fraternity and Equality, but of 
actually indulging in traffic with the Republic’s declared 
enemies, notably, with England. 

In Paris the ‘ Mountaineers ’ —the name given to the 
supporters of the extreme “ Left,’’ or anarchic section of the 
National Assembly—were busy with the institution of those 
agitations and denunciations which culminated finally in the 
Reign of Terror. 

Prominent even amongst such extremists as Danton and 
Robespierre stood the figure of Jean Paul Marat. 

Provincial born of Calvinistic parents, he had first seen the 
light of day in 1744. Before coming to settle in Paris he had 
studied medicine, and for a time fulfilled the post of veterinary 
surgeon to the Comte d’Artois. But the quiet, sequestered 
life that formed the background of his duties in no way satisfied 
the restless longing of this hideous, dwarf-like creature with 
the enormous head that seemed too cumbrous, almost, for his 
attenuated body to afford support. 

The subversive teachings of Jean Jacques Rousseau had 
already fired his rebellious soul with the virus of revolution, 
and on his proceeding to Paris he at once commenced the 

= publication, in the journals of the Jacobins, of those violent 
n and splenetic articles which voiced his lust for the overthrow 
of alleordered society. 

With the outbreak of revolution came his great moment of 
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opportunity, and in a paper founded by him, and entitled 
The People’s Friend, he never ceased his eatonielane to revolt, 
murder, and pillage. 

A rs be pie ies future destinies of France still 
mi: Ai ae . The calmer spirits remained wedded to 

e 1 epublic based upon a glad and pacific sub- 
mission to the laws of mutual probity and tolerance. But for 
the “ Men of the Mountain ” this programme appeared as far 
too anemic and pusillanimous: for them nothing less than 
a complete upheaval, which would fall little short of complete 
anarchy, sufficed ; and loudest in his demand for the immediate 
securing of this condition of things was the extremist Marat. 

Thus it was the Republic which both sides professed a 
solicitude to save, and the Monarchy with which they con- 
sidered themselves to be waging deadly warfare. To such 
deplorable infatuation does the party spirit tend. 

During the course of this summer there is no question but 
that the ‘‘ Moderates ” were fighting a losing battle, and a last 
accident served to excite the ultimate rage against them that 
ended in their practical extinction. 

At this period there lived in the Calvados a young woman, 
about twenty-five years of age, combining with marked 
personal beauty a resolute and independent character. Her 
name was Charlotte Corday, of Armans, connected in direct 
descent with the great Corneille. Born at St. Saturin des 
Liguerets, in the year 1768, nature had endowed her with 
wit, feeling, and an almost masculine understanding and power 
to grasp affairs. She received her education in a convent, 
where she laboured assiduously to cultivate her natural 
talents. The Abbé Raynal was her favourite amongst the 
modernist authors, and in her the Revolution, in its most 
idealistic sense, found an ardent proselyte. 

She had left her paternal home to live with a greater degree 


of liberty in the house of a female friend at Caen, and like 


Madame Roland, and many others of the women of the time, 
1 the idea of a Republic submissive 


she was intoxicated with 

to the laws of humanity, and fertile in native virtues. To her 
the Girondins, oF so-called “ Reactionary ” party, seemed 
most likely to realise these ideas, and to this faction she gave 
her whole-hearted adherence and devotion. Her anger and 


consternation may be imagined when on every hand she 
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witnessed the perversion and corruption of these ideals by the 
bloodthirsty, wolfish ferocity of the ‘‘ Men of the Mountain.”’ 

May 31, 1793, had seen the virtual overthrow of the Girondist 
party, and the arrest of many of their leaders on the charge of 
“ counter-revolutionary activity.” It was this that determined 
Charlotte on a great effort to avenge her favourite orators, 
and her resolution coincided with the outbreak of the “ war of 
the Calvados,” a vigorous attempt aimed at checking the worst 
excesses of the extremists. 

Charlotte conceived that the death of the leader of the 
anarchical section of the extreme “ Left,”’ coinciding with the 
insurrection of the Departments against their harsh and 
unconscionable dictates, would ensure victory for the 
Moderates, and she, therefore, resolved on a great act of 
self-sacrifice, as Thiers puts it, to “ consecrate to her country 
a life of which a husband, children, family, constituted neither 
the employment nor the delight.” 

She first wrote to her father, intimating that, as the troubles 
in France were daily becoming more alarming, she was going 
to seek quiet and safety in England. 

Having thus diverted inquiry as to her real movements, she 
shortly afterwards set out for Paris. Before her departure, 
however, she was anxious to gratify a natural curiosity and 
enthusiasm by seeing at Caen those of the deputies who had 
been the object of her enthusiasm and devotion, and who still 
retained their liberty. 

As a pretext for introducing herself to them she applied to 
one Barbaroux for a letter of recommendation to the Minister 
of the Interior, having, she said, a commission to claim some 
papers for a friend, a former canoness. Barbaroux presented 
her with one to Duperret, originally a Deputy of the Legislative 
Assembly and afterwards of the Convention, with the idea of 
furthering her cause ; and to him she paid a visit, as she did 
to another representative, by name Garat. Both Duperret, 
no less than his colleagues, who saw her as well as he, and who, 
like him, heard her express her hatred and distrust of the 
“ Mountaineers,”’ and her enthusiasm for a pure and undefiled 
Republic, was struck by her beauty and touched by her 
altruistic sentiments. All were in utter ignorance of her 
intentions. 

On reaching Paris, Charlotte gave immediate and earnest 
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thought to the selection of her victim. Danton and Robes- 
pierre were sufficiently prominent members of the “ Mountain” 
to merit the blow ; but Marat was the man who appeared most 
formidable to the provinces, and who, in their eyes, had 
constituted himself the leader of the anarchical “ Left.” That 
her final choice fell on the stunted megalomaniac is attributable 
in some part to her conviction that he epitomised all that she 
held in the greatest abhorrence cannot be doubted. But apart 
from any academical detestation in which she may have held 
him, Charlotte’s final selection of Marat as her potential victim 
is not without the influence of personal hatred. 

If in her earlier youth her love for study had mostly rendered 
her careless, if not completely oblivious, of the homage her 
beauty attracted, it seems equally clear that her immunity 
from the call of mere human affection had once suffered 
interruption by her meeting with a M. Belzunce, a major of the 
regiment of Bourbon, at one time stationed at Caen. 

While in garrison in that city Charlotte and he had met with 
frequency, and there is little doubt that a sincere attachment 
sprang up between them. But their romance was to be denied 
fructification, since in 1789 the young officer was massacred, 
after Marat in several successive numbers of his journal had 
denounced Belzunce as a persistent and dangerous counter- 
revolutionist. 

For this blighting of her youthful romance Charlotte had 
never forgiven him, and this, coupled with the loathing and 
distrust in which she held him on political grounds, combined 
to render her selection of him for her desperate enterprise an 
almost foregone certainty. : 

She had intended to strike him down in the heart of his 
stronghold, and surrounded by his friends, but on her arrival 
in Paris on the third day after leaving Caen she found that 
matters had so fallen out as no longer to render such a public 

rse possible. 
area was in a state that not only prevented his attendance 
at the sittings of the Convention, but forbade his appearance 
in public at all. An inflammatory complaint obliged him . 
keep to his home, wherein, incarcerated, he spent much of his 
time in his bath, with pens and paper beside him, sonsienyy 
at work on his journal, addressing an unending stream © 
letters to the Convention, and complaining that proper 
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attention had not been paid to them; for even in affliction 
nothing could subdue the restless energy of the man. 

The second morning after her arrival from Caen, having 
delivered the letter she had obtained from Duperret to the 
Minister of the Interior, and executed the commission of her 
whilom friend, she prepared to carry her design into execution. 
Having learned that Marat was confined to his house—after 
having first purchased a knife—she ordered a coach and 
directed that she should be driven thither. Her first attempt 
to approach the tyrant was a flat failure, Marat’s housekeeper, 
a young woman of twenty-seven with whom he cohabited, 
bluntly denying her admittance. 

Momentarily baffled, but in no wise deterred, Charlotte 
retired to her temporary lodging, and at once proceeded to 
indite a letter to the sick man. Without preamble, her missive 
ran: 

“Citizen: I have just arrived from Caen; your love for 
your country inclines me to suppose you will listen with 
pleasure to the secret events of that part of the Republic. I 
will present myself at your house ; have the goodness to give 
orders for my admission, and grant me a moment’s private 
conversation. I can point out the means by which you may 
render an important service to France.”’ 

Despatching this missive, she spent the next few hours in a 
fever of impatience and anxiety, until at length, in fear that 
the first letter by some mischance might have miscarried, she 
hastily wrote a second, even more urgently phrased than the 
former one, and this she determined to deliver in person. 

Hurriedly she made her way to Marat’s residence, and 
knocking, demanded to see the Representative. 

As it so happened, her first letter had already reached 
Marat’s hands, and, sensual opportunist that he was even in 
his forty-ninth year, hearing her knock, he demanded to know 
who sought admittance. 

His housekeeper-mistress, knowing full well the inflammable 
lustfulness of her paramour, which had doubtless influenced 
her in denying entry to the beautiful Corday on the first 
occasion, had now, in view of Marat’s direct enquiry, no 
second opportunity to refuse admission to Charlotte, and in a 


few moments the avenger found herself in the presence of her 
intended victim. 
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Marat was in his bath, a situation which in no wise seemed 
to embarrass him, for bidding the housekeeper to leave them, 
he demanded the details that Charlotte had promised him in 
her letter. 

_Calmly, with deliberation and complete self-possession, the 
girl related all she alleged she had seen at Caen, voicing so 
plausible a story that Marat was completely deluded by it. 

Eagerly he enquired the names of the guilty deputies at 
Caen. With assured aplomb she itemised them, certain that 
the betrayal of their names could in no event redound to their 
harm, since it was her intention now that the only person to 
whom she confided them should not live long enough to make 
capital out of the information. 

With wolfish, gloating glee Marat seized pen and paper on 
which to make a record of them, snarling the while : “ Very 
good, very good indeed! There’s an end for all these fine 
gentlemen, all shall go to the guillotine!’ At this savage 
outburst, the pent-up vials of Charlotte’s wrath broke free, 
and her echoing cry of “‘ To the guillotine!’ rang out, a clarion 
note of outraged protest. At the same moment she plucked 
a knife from her bosom, and coolly measuring with her eye 
whereon to strike, drove home the steel at Marat below the 
left breast, plunging the blade to the hilt into his heart. There 
was only time for a half-strangled cry to his housekeeper of 
“ Help, my dear !”’ before the ferocious monster and would-be 
tyrant fell back speechless, and in his death-throes. 

His housekeeper, hearing his call, ran to the room at urgent 
speed, while a messenger, who was folding papers in an 
adjoining room, also hastened to his assistance. They found 
Marat half submerged and covered in blood, and the young 
Corday calm, serene, motionless, glorying in her deed, absolute 
mistress of herself and of the situation. 

With a brutality worthy of his master, the messenger turned 
on her, and, with the single blow of a chair, felled her to the 
ground, while the woman who had served her paramour s body 
as she had cared for his home, threw herself on the prostrate 
girl in a paroxysm of hysterical anger, beating and trampling 
upon her unmercifully while she filled the air with her shrill 
oaths and lamentations. : 

The tumult in no time attracted an ever-growing crowd, 
and presently the whole quarter was in an uproar. 
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Despite the rough handling that was meted out to her, and 
the savage insults and vituperation that were heaped upon 
her head, this pale young girl continued to bear herself with 
superb dignity and unruffled calm. Meanwhile, Members of the 
Section, hearing of the circumstance, had hastened to the spot, 
and struck by her beauty, her courage, and the composure 
with which she avowed the deed, prevented her from being 
torn to pieces by the infuriated mob, through which a way 
had to be forced for her that she might be conducted to the 
nearest prison of the Republic. 

The murder caused an extraordinary sensation and, as was 
inevitable, a report was immediately circulated that it was the 
Girondins who had inspired and armed Charlotte Corday. 

The “‘ Men of the Mountain ” were puzzled at first to find a 
means of connecting Charlotte with the arrested deputies : 
the death of Marat furnished the complement to their supposed 
crimes, but convincingly to link them with the planning and 
execution seemed no facile task. However, the ways of 
revolutionary justice are flexible and accommodating, and 
there was little doubt that some sufficiently satisfactory 
method of linking them with the crime would be discovered ! 

To the heroism with which he had been invested in life by 
the wilder factions, death added to Marat’s name the nimbus 
of martyrdom. The Convention resolved to attend his funeral 
in a body : it was proposed to bury him in the Pantheon, that 
sancrosanct sepulchre to which the bones of the most dis- 
tinguished could not, ordinarily, be admitted until twenty 
years after death: the presses of The People’s Friend were to 
be bought by the Jacobean Society, ‘‘ that they might not 
pass into unworthy hands.’’ In point of fact, a sort of pyramid 
was raised in his honour in the Place du Carrousel, within 
which were placed his bust, his bathing tub, his writing desk 
and lamp. (Incidentally, it is of interest to note that eventu- 
ally these relics were destroyed and flung to the four winds 
with an enthusiasm at least equal to that with which they had 
been gathered together !) 

Meanwhile, the trial of young Corday was proceeding with 
all the rapidity associated with revolutionary procedure. In 
some ingenious manner or other, two deputies had been 
implicated in the affair: one was Duperret, the recipient of 
her letter, and the other was Fauchet, formerly a bishop, and 
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therefore inevitably suspect, and whom a woman, either from 
madness or malice, falsely declared she had seen in the company 
of Charlotte during her stay in Paris. 

Brought before the Tribunal, Charlotte maintained the same 
calm, poised composure which had marked her demeanour 
from the first. She made no attempt whatsoever to temporise, 
but boldly stated that it had been the crimes of Marat that had 
compelled her to commit the deed. She repudiated with scorn 
all suggestion of accomplices. ‘ Who instigated the deed?” 
demanded the prosecutor. ‘‘ Myself alone!” she proudly 
returned, with almost sublime egotism. On one point alone 
she framed denial: her alleged connection with the Girondins. 
In her defence her advocate could only plead an exalted 
political fanaticism, bordering on insanity. But such a plea 
could hope for no success with a Tribunal bent on exacting 
retribution for the extinction of so national a hero. The result 
was a foregone conclusion, and Charlotte Corday was con- 
demned to death. 

Her beautiful face expressed no emotion at this verdict ; 
she returned to prison with a smile on her lips. The one human 
note she betrayed was contained in a letter to her father, 
imploring him to forgive her for having disposed of her life 
without consulting him, and continuing : “T have avenged 
many victims—prevented others. The people will one day 
acknowledge the service I have rendered my country. For 
your sake I wished to remain incognito ; but it was impossible. 
I only trust you will not be injured by what I have done. 
Farewell, my beloved father ! Forget me, or rather rejoice in 
my fate, for it has sprung from a noble cause. Embrace my 
sister for me, whom I love with all my heart. Never forget the 
words of Corneille—the crime makes the shame, and not the 
scaffold.” } 

On the 15th Charlotte Corday underwent her sentence with 
that calmness that had never forsaken her. The execrations 
of the rabble left her unperturbed, though the faint and inter- 
mittent cries of acclamation that reached her ears were seen 
to suffuse her face with a glow of gratitude and pleasure. In 
the words of Du Broca, “the unruffled majesty of her 
demeanour excited the admiration of those even who had been 
hired to curse her.”’ But of all those present one man only had 
the courage to raise his voice in her praise. His name was 
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Adam Lux, a deputy from the city of Mentz. As the blade 
fell, the exclamation was torn from him: “She is greater 
than Brutus!” It sealed his death-warrant, and in a few 
weeks he had followed the object of his admiration to the 
illotine. 
Be retate, writing of the scene, adds that ‘“ when he had 
terminated Charlotte Corday’s life, the executioner held up 
her head, which was lovely even in death, and gave it several 
buffets; but even the most callous spectator shuddered at 
his atrocity.” ; : 
Thus passed Charlotte Corday, wanting but a few months 
to her twenty-fifth year : the victim of a cause as surely as 
Marat was the victim of her unerring blade. 
Ethically, political assassination must always remain 
unjustifiable, put in all history the knife of Charlotte Corday 
went nearest to earning the undying gratitude of a nation. 


THE PASSING OF A MADMAN 


PAUL I OF RUSSIA 


1801 


HE story of Russia is the story of perpetual turbulence, 
of which plot and counterplot are the veritable warp 


and woof. 
The long reign of the Great Catherine—that cantiniére 
raised to the splendour of an almost barbaric throne—had 
been marked by a scheming, a brutality, a profligacy, such as 
the Romans may have matched, but never surpassed. 

On the death of Catherine II, her son, Paul I, mounted the 
throne, from which there is no doubt that he would have been 
for ever banished had his son Alexander been a party to the 
designs against him. Unaccustomed to the Court, separated 
from his children, whose education had been superintended 
by their grandmother, the new Emperor brought with him 
to the administration of those affairs of State which had been 
so long managed by the genius of Catherine, and the devotion 
of Potemkin, a distrustful, fierce, and capricious disposition, 
which made the short space of time during which he remained 
on the throne a subject of astonishment to the nations, his 
neighbours, and their kings, his brethren. 

The last cry uttered by Catherine H, after thirty-seven hours’ 
anguish, proclaimed Paul I, Autocrat of all the Russias. At this 
cry, Mary, the Empress, fell with her children at the knees of 
her husband, and first saluted him as Czar. Paul raised them 
up, with assurances of imperial and paternal kindness. The 
Court, the chiefs of departments and of the Army, with the 
nobility passed before him in turn, saluting him according to 
their rank and precedence; and behind them a detachment 
of the Guards, with other officers and men, who came from 
Gatchina, Paul’s old abode, swore fidelity to the Sovereign 
whom, on the preceding day, they had had in charge, more to 
make sure of him than to do him honour, more as a prisoner 
than as heir to the crown. The noise of words of command, 
clash of arms, and rattle of boots and spurs, resound through 
the apartments, where the Great Catherine had just breathed 
her last. The following day Paul I was declared Emperor, and 
his son, Alexander, Czarewich, or Heir Presumptive to the 
throne. 

FE 81 
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Paul, after thirty-five years of privation, exile, and contempt, 
and at the age of forty-three, found himself supreme in a 
kingdom where, but the day before, he had merely been a 
prisoner. During these thirty-five years he had suffered much, 
and consequently learnt much, and mounted the throne with 
his head full of rules which he had drawn up in his exile, and 
now hastened to put in execution one after the other and 
sometimes all at once. 

At first—proceeding after a contrary fashion to Catherine, 
his dislike of whom, which had gradually grown more bitter, 
and eventually become hatred, showed itself in all he did—he 
surrounded himself with his children, who formed one of the 
handsomest and richest sovereign families in the world, and 
made the Grand Duke Alexander, military governor of St. 
Petersburg. The Empress Mary, who had hitherto com- 
plained of his estrangement from her, now, with surprise mixed 
with apprehension, saw him seek her again kindly and affection- 
ately. Her income was doubled, yet she was still uncertain ; 
but when caresses were added to bounties she believed him, 
possessing, as she did, the holy spirit of a mother and the noble 
heart of a woman. 

Pursuing the spirit of opposition, which was familiar to him, 
and which always became most apparent when least expected, 
Paul's first ukase went to stop a levy of recruits lately ordered 
by Catherine, and which required one per cent of all the serfs 
in the kingdom. This step was more than humane—it was 
politic, and gained for the Emperor both the gratitude of the 
nobles, on whom this military tax fell, and the love of the 
peasantry, in whose persons it was paid. 

Zoubow, Catherine’s last favourite, thought that with her 
he had lost all, and had fears both for his liberty and life ; but 
Paul sent for him, confirmed him in his offices, and said, while 
returning to him the wand of office which the chief aide-de- 
camp carries: “Go on with your duties near my mother’s 
body. I trust that you will serve me as faithfully as you did 
her.” Kosciusko had been made prisoner, and confined in the 
house of the late Count of Anhalt, under the guard of an 
officer who never left him. Paul went in person to announce 
that he was free. As in the first moment of surprise the Polish 
general had allowed the Emperor to depart without returning 
him the full thanks which he thought were due, Kosciusko 
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went in his turn to the palace, his head ba 
was still weak, and peter from wounds et pe 
to the Emperor and Em ee pee 
! l press, Paul offered him an estate and 
peasants in the kingdom, but Kosciusko refused, asking, 
preston | money, with permission to live and die 
hose. Paul gave him 100,000 roubles, and Kosciusko 
went to die in Switzerland. 
i bat. of these ordinances, which, belying the fears 
: , presaged a noble reign, the moment came for 
paying the last honours to the deceased Empress. Paul I 
resolved to fulfil a double filial duty. For thirty-five years 
the name of Peter III had not been uttered at St. Petersburg 
save in a whisper. Paul went to the convent of St. Alexander 
Nieuski, where the unhappy Emperor had been buried: 
made a monk show him the tomb of his father, had the coffin 
opened: knelt before the august remains: and drawing a 
glove from the hand of the skeleton, kissed it repeatedly. 
After having prayed long and piously over the coffin, he 
ordered it to be removed into the middle of the church, and 
directed that the same services should be celebrated over the 
remains of Peter as over those of Catherine, which were lying 
in state in one of the halls of the palace. 

Then having discovered in an obscure retreat, where he had 
lived for the third part of a century, the Baron Ungern Hern- 
berg, an old follower of his father’s, he sent for him into a 
room in which was a portrait of Peter III, and when the old 
man arrived: “I have sent for you,” said Paul, ‘‘ in order 
that in the absence of my father this portrait may be witness 
of my gratitude to his faithful friends.” And having led the 
Baron up to the picture, as if it could see what was going on, 
he made him a General, put round his neck the riband of 
St, Alexander Nieuski, and gave him charge to perform the 
duties near the corpse of the dead Emperor in the same uniform 
he had worn as aide-de-camp to Peter III. 

The day fixed for the funeral ceremony arrived. Peter il 
had never been crowned, and it was under this excuse that he 
had been buried, like a plain Russian gentleman, jn the church 
of St. Alexander. Paul I crowned his coffin, and had it removed 
to the palace to lie in state near the body of Catherine ; from 
thence the remains of the two sovereigns were carried to the 
citadel, and placed on the same stage, whither, during a week, 
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the courtiers from servility, and the populace from affection, 
flocked to kiss the livid hand of the Empress, and the coffin 
of the Emperor. 

At the foot of this double tomb, whither he came with the 
rest, Paul I seemed to take leave of his piety and wisdom. In 
his palace at Gatchina, amongst his two or three companies of 
guards, he had acquired a habit of little military detail, and 
would sometimes pass hours brightening up his uniform 
buttons, with as much assiduity as Potemkin showed in cleaning 
his diamonds. From the very day of his accession all was 
changed at the palace ; and the new Emperor, before busying 
himself with State affairs, had begun to carry out the various 
alterations which he proposed to introduce into the dress and 
exercise of the soldiery. About three in the afternoon of that 
day he came down into the court to manceuvre the soldiers 
after his plan, and show them how to do their exercise accord- 
ing to his fancy. This review, which took place every day, 
and which he termed the Wacht parade, became soon not only 
the most important institution of his government, but the 
point on which the whole administration turned. On this 
parade he published his reports, gave his orders, issued his 
ukases, and saw his officers. There he might be seen daily 
for three hours, between the Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Constantine, however cold it might be, without furs, his bald 
head bare, one hand behind his back, and with the other 
raising and lowering his cane alternately, crying : ‘‘ Raz, Dwa, 
Raz, Dwa” (one, two, one, two), stamping to keep himself 
warm, and priding himself on braving twenty degrees of cold. 

The smallest military detail became by degrees a State 
affair. He first changed the colour of the Russian cockade, 
which was white, substituting for it black with a yellow border. 
So far it was well; for, as the Emperor said, the white was 
visible at a distance, and served as a mark, while the black 
was lost in the colour of the hat, and prevented the enemy 
from distinguishing the soldier. But reform did not stop there ; 
the colour of the plume, the height of the boots, the buttons 
of the gaiters, had all their turn; so that the greatest proof 
of zeal possible was to appear at the Wacht parade with the 
changes made, which had been ordered only the previous day, 
and more than once this promptitude in obeying futile orders 
was honoured by a cross, or recompensed by promotion. 
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Brees at aca Paul’s peculiar care, and was dressed 
eh { tally, like a doll; yet his reforming 
spirit extended itself to the bourgeoisie. The French Revolu- 
tion, which had brought round hats into fashion, inspired 
him with a horror for this sort of head-dress; and one day an 
order appeared prohibiting it from being worn in the streets 
of the capital. Either from ignorance, or opposition, the new 
law was not received so promptly as the Emperor desired. 
Soldiers and police were then placed at the corners of the 
streets, with orders to unhat the offenders ; and the Emperor 
drove through the streets in his sledge to see that his orders 
were executed. His tour was satisfactory, and he was return- 
ing to the palace, when he perceived an Englishman who, 
conceiving that the ukase against hats was an infringement 
on his liberty, had retained his own. The Emperor pulled up 
and ordered one of his officers to go and take the hat off the 
obstinate islander, who braved him thus in Admiralty Square ; 
but when the officer reached the party he found him respectably 
equipped in a three-cornered hat. The disappointed messenger 
then returned with his report. The Emperor, who thought 
his eyes had deceived him, took out a spy-glass, and looked 
at the Englishman, who had continued his road quietly. The 
officer was wrong, the Englishman had on a round hat; the 
officer was placed under arrest, and an aide-de-camp sent in 
his place. Anxious to please the Emperor, the latter went at 
full speed, and got up to the Englishman in a few seconds ; 
the Emperor was wrong, the hat was a three-cornered one. 
He returned to the Emperor and made his report ; the spy- 
glass was again brought out, and the aide-de-camp also put 
under arrest. A general officer then volunteered his services, 
and rode to the Englishman, keeping his eyes fixed on him. 
He saw the hat gradually change its shape, and take the 
triangular form; and remembering the misfortune of his 
predecessors, he brought the Englishman back with him to the 
Emperor. All was then explained. By way of reconciling his 
national inclination with the caprices of a foreign potentate, 
he had got a hat made which, by means of a spring, took either 
shape at pleasure. The Sovereign was amused with the notion, 
pardoned the two officers, and permitted the Englishman to 
wear what he liked in future. 

Carriages had their turn after hats. One morning a placard 
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was put up forbidding horses to be harnessed in the Russian 
fashion ; that is, with the postillion on the right-hand horse, 
leading the left horse. Fifteen days were allowed to the 
proprietors of carriages to get the necessary changes made in 
their harness, after which, the police were ordered to cut the 
traces of equipages contravening the law. The reform went 
beyond the carriages, and reached the drivers; the tvoschicks 
got orders to dress in the German fashion, so that they were 
obliged, to their grief, to cut off their beards, and to fasten to 
the collar of their coat a pigtail, which remained stationary, 
whether they turned their head right or left. An officer, who 
had not had time to get things altered in conformity with the 
new orders, decided on going to the Wacht parade on foot, 
rather than irritate the Emperor by allowing him to see a 
carriage wrongly turned out. As he was rolled up in a great 
pelisse, he gave his sword to a soldier to carry ; but unluckily 
he met Paul on the way, who observed the breach of discipline, 
and, on the spot, reduced the officer to the ranks, and made the 
soldier an officer. 

Court etiquette was not overlooked in all these regulations. 
An ancient law enacted that, whenever the Emperor, Empress, 
or Czarewich was met in the street, every carriage and horse 
was to stop, and the occupant or rider, having got out or 
down, was to kneel down in the dust, mud, or snow. This 
ceremony, which it was impossible to perform in a town where 
hundreds of carriages pass through every street in every hour 
of the day, had been done away with by Catherine. Paul on 
his accession re-established it in full force. A general officer, 
whose servants had not observed the Emperor’s approach, was 
disarmed and put under arrest. When his imprisonment was 
over, his sword was offered to him ; but he refused to take it, 
saying that it was a sword of honour presented to him by 
Catherine with the privilege that he should never be deprived 
of it. Paul examined the sword, and saw that it,was of gold, 
ornamented with diamonds ; he then sent for the general, and 
restored the sword with his own hands ; adding that he felt no 
resentment, but ordering him to join his command in twenty- 
four hours. 

Unluckily matters did not always end so satisfactorily. 
One of the bravest officers of the empire, M. de Likarow, having 
been taken ill in the country, his wife, not liking to trust 
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another with the commission, came herself to St. Petersburg 
to find a doctor, when by ill luck she met the Emperor on 
horseback ; and as she and her servants had been absent 
from the capital for three months, none of them had heard of 
the new regulations. This disobedience, however, provoked 
the Emperor, who sent an aide-de-camp after the carriage, 
with orders to make the servants into soldiers, and to take the 
mistress to prison. This was done, The wife went mad, and 
her husband died. 

Nor was etiquette less strict in the palace than in the 
street. Every courtier admitted to the levée was to make 
his kiss audible, and his kneeling evident ; and Prince George 
Galitzin was put in arrest for not having made a sufficiently 
low bow, and for having kissed the Royal hand in a negligent 
way. 

These extravagancies, which are selected at random, had, 
after the lapse of four years, rendered Paul’s longer reign 
nearly impossible. The little sense which the Emperor pos- 
sessed was daily growing less, and making room for some fresh 
folly ; and the frolics of a powerful sovereign, whose slightest 
sign is taken for an order, become dangerous matter. Paul 
felt, as if by instinct, that an unknown but real danger hung 
over him, and these very fears inspired him with capricious 
activity. He had retired completely to the palace at St. 
Michael, which he had built on the old site of the Summer 
Palace. This abode, painted red, as a compliment to the taste 
of one of his mistresses, who had come one evening to Court 
in gloves of that colour, was a massive building, in a bad style, 
bristling with battlements, and in the midst of which only the 
Emperor thought himself safe. ; 

Amidst executions, exiles, and dismissals, two favourites 
only remained, as if rooted in their places. One was Kutaisoff, 
an old Turkish slave, who from the rank of barber had suddenly, 
and without any apparent merit, become one of the chief 
personages in the Empire. The other was Count Pahlen, : 
gentleman of Courland, a major-general under Catherine Ws 
and whom the friendship of Zoubow, the last favourite of the 
Empress, had raised to the position of civil governor of Riga. 
It happened that Paul, some time before his accession, sae 
passed through that town, during a period when he eye 
of favour, and the courtiers hardly dared to speak to him. 
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Pahlen paid him the honours due to the Czarewich. Paul, 
unused to such deference, remembered it ; and when on the 
throne sent for Pahlen to St. Petersburg, decorated him with 
the principal orders of the Empire, named him chief of his 
Guards, and made him governor of the city in place of the 
Grand Duke Alexander, whose respect and love had been 
unable to overcome his father’s distrust. 

But Pahlen, thanks to his high position about Paul, which, 
contrary to all probability, he had held for four years, was better 
able than anyone else to appreciate the instability of human 
fortune. He had seen so many men rise, so many fall, so many 
fall never more to rise, that he hardly knew himself why the 
day of his own decline was so long deferred ; and he resolved 
to anticipate it by the overthrow of the Emperor. Zoubow, 
his ancient patron, the same whom the Emperor had at first 
named aide-de-camp of the palace, and to whom he had 
entrusted the care of his mother’s body, Zoubow, Pahlen’s 
ancient patron, had been suddenly disgraced, his cabinet put 
under seals, his two chief secretaries, Altesti and Gribowski, 
ignominiously dismissed, and the officers of his staff and suite 
obliged to join their regiments or send in their resignations. 
In spite of all this, the Emperor, with strange contradiction, 
had made him a present of a palace ; but his disgrace was not 
the less real, for the next day all his commands were taken 
from him, the resignation of the multifarious offices he held 
was asked for, and a week had not elapsed when he obtained 
permission, or rather received an order, to leave Russia. 
Zoubow retired into Germany, where, rich, young, handsome, 
covered with decorations, and full of talent, he did honour to 
the taste of Catherine, proving her to have been great even 
in her weaknesses. 

A letter from Pahlen found him there. He had doubtless 
complained to his former protégé of his banishment ; but it 
remained unexplained, and Pahlen only answered one of his 
letters. The reply contained a hint—to feign an intention of 
marrying the daughter of Paul’s favourite, Kutaisoff. The 
Emperor, no doubt flattered by such a request, would allow 
the exile to reappear at St. Petersburg, and, once there, time 
would do the rest. 

The plan as proposed was followed. One day Kutaisoff 
got a letter from Zoubow proposing the alliance. The pride 
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of the parvenu barber was flattered; he ran to the palace, 
threw himself at the Emperor’s feet with Zoubow’s letter in 
his hand, and prayed the Emperor to crown his fortune by 
sanctioning the marriage, and allowing the exile to return. 
Paul glanced hurriedly at the letter which Kutaisoff presented 
to him, then giving it back to him when read: “ It is the first 
sensible idea that ever passed through his head,’ said the 
Emperor ; “let him come back.” In a fortnight Zoubow was 
at St. Petersburg, and with Paul’s consent began to pay his 
court to the favourite’s daughter. 

Beneath this veil the conspiracy was formed and grew, 
every day bringing fresh recruits. A simple abdication was 
first spoken of, a substitution of person, and no more, Paul 
was to be sent, strongly guarded, to some distant province, 
and the Grand Duke Alexander, who was thus disposed of 
without any sort of consent, was to mount the throne. Some 
only were aware that the dagger, not the sword, was to be 
drawn, and that once unsheathed it would not be returned 
bloodless to its scabbard. They knew Alexander ; and aware 
that he would not accept a regency, were determined to offer 
him a succession. 

Pahlen, though at the head of this plot, had avoided giving 
any proof of his participation in it, so that, according as 
matters went, he could aid his companions or assist Paul. 
This reserve on his part threw a sort of chill over their delibera- 
tions ; and things might have dragged for a year longer if he 
had not himself hastened the event by a strange stratagem , 
but one which, from the knowledge of Paul’s character, he 
felt sure would be successful. He wrote an anonymous letter 
to the Emperor, in which he warned him of the impending 
danger, and which contained a list of the conspirators. 

Paul’s first impulse on receipt of it was to double the guards 

is palace, and send for Pahlen. 
is expected the summons, and obeyed it at once. He 
found Paul in his bedroom on the first floor. It was a large 
square room, with a door opposite the fireplace, tere bese 
looking into the court, the bed facing the windows ; and, ait 
the foot of the bed, a concealed door which led to the rng i s 
apartments, besides which a trap-door, known only to 3 
Emperor, was hid in the flooring. This opened poe : 
a spring, which could be pressed down by the heel of a boot, 
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and led to a staircase which opened into a corridor, from which 
was an exit. 

Paul was pacing his room hurriedly, every now and then 
exclaiming furiously, when the door opened, and the Count 
entered. The Emperor turned, and standing erect, with 
folded arms, and eyes fixed on Pahlen : 

“ Count,” said he, after a moment, ‘‘ do you know what is 
going on?” 

“T know,” replied Pahlen, ‘‘ that my gracious Sovereign 
has sent for me, and that I have hastened to obey his 
orders.” 

“But do you know why I sent for you ?” said Paul 
impatiently. 

“T respectfully wait for information from your Majesty.” 

“T have sent for you, Sir, because a conspiracy has been 
formed against me.” 

“T am aware of it, Sire.” 

“ Aware of it?” 

“No doubt, Sire, I am one of those implicated.” 

“ Well, I have received a list of them. Here it is.” 

“TJ, Sire, have a duplicate of it. Here it Isis 

“ Pahlen!’’? murmured Paul, alarmed, and not knowing 
what to think. 

“Sire,” continued the Count, “you can compare the lists. 
If your information be correct, they ought to be similar.” 

“ Look,” said Paul. 

“ Yes, it is right,” said Pahlen coldly; “ only three names 
are omitted.” 

“ Whose?” said the Emperor quickly. 

“Sire, prudence forbids me from naming them. After the 
proof I have given your Majesty of the truth of my information, 
I hope your Majesty will confide wholly in me, and rely on my 
zeal in watching over your Majesty’s safety.” 

“No excuses,” said Paul, with all the energy of fear, “ who 
are they ? I must know this instant.” 

“ Sire,” answered Pahlen, bowing, “ respect forbids me 
from mentioning august names.”’ 

“JT understand,” said Paul, with a low voice, and glancing 
at the secret door leading to his wife’s apartment. ‘‘ You 


mean the Empress, you mean the Czarewich and the Grand 
Duke Constantine.” 
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_ “Tf the law ought only to take cognisance of those whom 
it can reach——” 

“ The law shall reach every one, Sir; crime shall not be 
unpunished because more than usually great. Pahlen, put 
the two Grand Dukes in arrest at once ; they shall be sent to 
Schliisselburg to-morrow. I will deal with the Empress. 
As for the rest, they are your affair.” 

“ Sire,” said Pahlen, ‘‘ give me but an order in writing, and 
high as the head may be, I will strike ; great as they may be, 
I will obey.” 

“Good Pahlen,” cried the Emperor ; “you are the 
only faithful follower whom I have. Watch over me, 
Pahlen, for all desire my death, and I have but you to 
trust to.” 

With these words Paul signed an order for the arrest of the 
two Grand Dukes, and gave it to Pahlen. It was all he wanted. 
With these orders in his hand, he went to Zoubow’s house, 
where he knew that the conspirators were assembled. 

‘ AJ] is discovered,” said he, “here is the order for your 
arrest. There is not a moment to lose, for this night I am 
Governor of St. Petersburg ; to-morrow I may be in a dungeon. 
What will you do?” 

There was no room for hesitation ; to hesitate involved the 
scaffold, or at least Siberia. The conspirators agreed to assemble 
the same night at Count Talitzin’s, colonel of the Preobrajenski 
regiment ; and as they were not sufficiently numerous they 
resolved to bring to their aid the malcontents arrested during 
the day. Circumstances had so far favoured them, as In the 
morning some thirty officers belonging to the first families 
had been degraded, and condemned to exile or imprisonment 
for faults hardly deserving of a reprimand. The Count 
ordered a dozen sledges to be ready at the different prisons in 
which the persons so chosen as associates were confined ; and 
seeing that the minds of his accomplices were fully made up, 
he went to the Czarewich Alexander. : 

The latter had met his father in a corridor of the palace, 
and was going up to him as usual, when Paul, making him : 
sign to go back, had ordered him to remain in his room unti 
further orders. The Count found him there, only the more 
uneasy because ignorant of the cause of the anger econ 
had perceived in his father’s countenance : and he had hardly 
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set eyes on Pahlen when he asked whether he did not come to 
him with some order from his father. 

“Alas! your Highness,” replied Pahlen, ‘““I am indeed 
charged with a terrible order.” 

“Which is?” said Alexander. 

“To arrest your Highness, and ask for your sword.”’ 

“Me! my sword! and why?” 

“ Because from this moment you are a prisoner.” 

“ A prisoner ? and of what am I accused, Pahlen ?”’ 

“Your Imperial Highness is aware that sometimes punish- 
ment is unfortunately incurred here without an offence.”’ 

“The Emperor is twice master of my fate,’ replied Alex- 
ander, “‘ as my sovereign and my father. Show me the order ; 
I am ready to submit to it.” 

The Count handed him the paper. Alexander opened it, 
kissed the signature, and began to read it. But when he came 
to Constantine’s name: ‘‘ My brother, too!” cried he. “I 
hoped it only concerned me”’ ; and seeing the mention of the 
Empress: “Oh, my mother, my excellent mother! the saint 
who came down to us from heaven! It is too bad, Pahlen ! 
it is too bad!” 

And covering his face with his hands he let the order drop. 
Pahlen thought that a favourable moment had come. 

“ Sir,” said he, kneeling, “‘ hear me, Sir! You must prevent 
a great misfortune, you must put a stop to the vagaries of 
your august father. To-day he only deprives you of liberty, 
to-morrow he may seek to deprive you & 

“ Pahlen |” 

“ Sir, remember Alexis Petrowich.”’ 

“ Pahlen, you do injustice to my father.” 

“No, Sir, I do not blame his heart, but his head. Such 
strange contradictions, such impossible commands, such 
useless punishments are only to be explained by attributing 
them to some terrible complaint. All those who are about the 


Emperor say it ; all at a distance repeat it. Sir, your unhappy 
father is mad.” 


“My God!” 
“Sir, you must save him from himself. It is not I alone 
who tell you this; it is the nobility, the senate, the whole 


empire. I am here only as their spokesman. The Emperor 
must abdicate in your favour.” 
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“Pahlen !”’ cried Alexander, drawing back, “ what do you 
say to me? I succeed my father during his life? I snatch 
the crown from his head, the sceptre from his hand? It is 
you who are mad, Pahlen! Never! Never!” 

“Save my brother, save the Empress,” cried Alexander ; 
“that is all I ask.” 

“Have I the power?” said Pahlen. ‘‘ Does not the order 
apply to them as well as to you? Once arrested, once in 
prison, who can be sure but that persons interested in pleasing 
the Emperor will not go even beyond his wishes? Look at 
England, Sir; the same thing has occurred there, although 
the kingly power being smaller there, renders the danger less. 
The Prince of Wales is ready to take charge of the government, 
and yet King George’s madness is of a mild and inoffensive 
description. Besides, Sir, one last word. It is possible that, 
in acting as I suggest, you save not only your own life, with 
that of the Grand Duke and the Empress, but even that of 
your father.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“T say that the rule of Paul is so irksome, that the nobles 
and senate are determined to put an end to it by some means. 
You refuse an abdication? Perhaps to-morrow you will be 
obliged to pardon an assassination ! ” 

“ Pahlen,” cried Alexander, “‘ may I not see my father?” 

“Tt is impossible, Sir. I am positively prohibited from 
admitting your Highness.” = 

“And you tell me my father’s life is threatened Bale 

“ The only hope of Russia lies in you, Sir; and if it be 
necessary to choose between a, visitation which destroys, and 
a crime which saves us, we, Sir, shall choose the crime. 

Pahlen made a movement as if to leave. : 

“ Pahlen,” said Alexander, stopping him with one hand, 
whilst with the other he drew from his breast a crucifix, which 
he wore suspended from a golden chain ; Pahlen, swear to 
me that my father’s life is he o — - and that, if necessary, 

ill lose your life in his defence. 
ee Pee Pahlen, ‘‘I have told you what my duty 
required. Reflect on my proposal ; and T will do the same on 
which you propose to me. 
pestis ae oo a respectful bow, Pahlen left the 


room, placed sentinels at the door, and went to the Grand 
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Duke Constantine and the Empress, to whom he made known 
the Emperor's order, but did not deem the same precautions 
necessary with them as with Alexander. 

It was now eight o’clock, and completely dark, it being still 
early in the year. Pahlen went to Count Talitzin, where he 
found the conspirators at table. Various questions were put 
to him. 

“T have no time to talk,” said he. ‘‘ All goes well; and I 
will bring you help in an hour.”’ 

The repast, thus momentarily interrupted, proceeded, and 
Pahlen went to the prison. 

As he was governor of the city, all the doors flew open 
before him. Those who saw him enter the cells with stern 
aspect, and surrounded with guards, thought that the hour 
of exile had arrived, or that their prison was to be exchanged 
for a worse. The manner in which Pahlen desired them to get 
into the sledges confirmed them in their idea. The unhappy 
young men obeyed ; a company of the guards escorted them ; 
the prisoners got in without resistance, and were driven away 
rapidly. 

Contrary to expectation, at the end of ten minutes the 
sledges stopped in the courtyard of a large mansion ; the 
prisoners were ordered to get out, and did so. They found the 
gates closed behind them, and the soldiers outside, and saw 
no one near them but Pahlen. 

“ Follow me,’’ said the Count, leading the way. 

Without understanding what was going on, the prisoners 


did as they were bid ; and on coming to a room next to that, 


in which the conspirators sat, Pahlen, lifting a cloak from a 
table, showed a bundle of swords. 

“ Arm yourselves,” said he. 

While the astonished prisoners obeyed his order, and replaced 
at their side a sword which the executioner had that morning 
ignominiously deprived them of, beginning also to suspect 
that something strange and unexpected was reserved for 
them, Pahlen threw open the doors, and the new-comers saw 
at the table, with glasses in their hands, and crying, “ Long 
live Alexander!” friends from whom, ten minutes before, 
they had thought themselves for ever separated. They rushed 
at once into the hall. A few words sufficed to inform them 
of what was in hand. They were still under the influence of 
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anger at the treatment they had been subjected to. The 
regicidal proposal was hailed by them with acclamation, and 
not one refused the part which had been allotted to him in 
the bloody tragedy which was about to be performed. 

At eleven the conspirators, about sixty in number, went 
forth from the Talitzin Palace, and walked, robed in their 
cloaks, to the Palace of St. Michael. The principal men were 
Beningsen, Zoubow, Catherine’s old favourite; Pahlen, the 
governor of the city ; Depreradowilsch, colonel of the Semen- 
owski regiment ; Arkamakow, aide-de-camp to the Emperor ; 
Prince Tatetsvil, major-general of artillery ; General Talitzin, 
colonel of the Preobrajenski regiment of Guards ; Gardanow, 
adjutant of the Horse Guards; Sartarinow, Prince Wereinskoi, 
and Seriatin. 

They entered through the gate of the garden; but as they 
passed under the large trees which shade it in summer, and 
now extended their bare limbs in the shade, a troop of crows, 
disturbed by the noise, took wing with such loud croaking, 
that, alarmed by the noise, which is accounted im Russia as 2 
bad omen, the conspirators hesitated about advancing ; but 
encouraged by Zoubow and Pahlen, they persevered. When 
they arrived in the courtyard, they separated im two parties; 
the one led by Pahlen entered by a private deer whieh the 
Count was in the habit of using when he wished te go umseem 
to the Emperor; the other, under the orders of Benmmese: 
and Zoubow, advanced under the direction of Arkamakew ta 
the great staircase, which it reached without hindrance- 
Pahlen, having caused all the sentries at the palace to be 
relieved, placed, instead of them, officers engaged im the piet. 
One sentinel only had been overlooked, and challenged them 
as they came on; but Beningsen went up, opened his cloak, 
and, showing his decorations, said : 

“ Silence | do not you see where we are going >” 

“ Pass, patrol,” said the sentinel > and the murderers went 
by. When they reached the gallery opening inte the amte- 
chamber, they found an officer disguised as a soldier. 

“ The Emperor ? ” asked Zoubow. 

“ Returned an hour ago,” said the officer, “and gone te ded, 
no doubt.” : 

« Good,” said Zoubow ; and the regicide patrell again went 
forward, 
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Paul, as usual, had passed the evening at the Princess 
Gagarin’s. Seeing him come in more pale and gloomy than 
usual, she had run to him, and begged him to tell her what 
was the matter. 

“ The matter ?”’ replied he ; “ the matter is, that the time 
is come for me to strike my grand blow, and in a few days will 
be seen to fall heads that have been very dear to me.” 

Frightened by these words, the Princess, who knew the 
distrust Paul felt towards his family, made an excuse to leave 
the room, wrote a few lines to the Grand Duke Alexander, in 
which she told him that his life was in danger, and sent them 
to.the Palace St. Michael. As the officer on guard at the 
prisoner’s doors had only orders to prevent the Czarewich 
from going out, he allowed the messenger to enter. Alexander 
thus got the note, and knowing that the Princess was in the 
Emperor's confidence, his fears redoubled. 

About eleven, as the sentinel had said, the Emperor had 
returned to the palace, and retired to his apartment, when he 
at once went to bed, and fell asleep, trusting to Pahlen. 

The conspirators now came to the door of the ante-room 
next the royal bedchamber, and Arkamakow knocked at it. 

“Who is there ?”’ asked the valet de chambre. 

“Tt is I, Arkamakow, aide-de-camp to his Majesty.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“T come to make my report.” 

“ Your Excellency must be joking ; it is hardly midnight.” 

“No; it is you who are wrong; it is just six. Open at 
once, or the Emperor will be angry.” 

“ But I hardly dare do it.” 

“Tam on duty, and I command you.” 

The servant obeyed, and the conspirators, sword in hand, 
rushed into the room. The terrified valet ran into a corner; 
but a Polish Hussar, who was on duty, rushed to the Emperor's 
door ; and guessing the intentions of the new-comers, ordered 
them to retire. Zoubow refused, and tried to force him away 
with his hand. A pistol was discharged; but in an instant 
this solitary defender of him who, an hour before, had 
53,000,000, men at his orders, was disarmed, thrown down 
and wholly unable to act. 

Paul awoke at the report of the pistol, jumped out of bed, 
and ran to the hidden door, which he tried to open ; but three 
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days before, in a moment of doubt, he had condemned it, and 
it was shut, He then remembered the trap ; but was unable 
to press down the spring with his naked feet. The door of the 
room was broken in, and the Emperor had only time to run 
behind a screen. 

Beningsen and Zoubow entered hastily, the latter walking 
straight to the bed. ‘“ Allis lost,’’ said he, “ he has escaped.” 

“No,” said Beningsen, ‘‘ here he is.’’ 

“Pahlen !’’ cried the Emperor. “ Help, Pahlen!” 

“Sire,” said Beningsen, advancing towards Paul, and 
saluting him with his sword, ‘ you call on Pahlen in vain. 
He is with us. Besides, your life isin no danger. You are only 
prisoner, in the name of the Emperor Alexander.” 

“Who are you? ”’ said the Emperor, so confused, that by 
the dim light of his night-lamp he did not recognise the 
speakers. 

“Who are we?” said Zoubow, presenting the act of 
abdication. ‘‘ We are sent by the Senate. Take this paper, 
read it, and decide on your fate yourself.” 

Zoubow then gave him the paper, placing the lamp at the 
same time on the chimney-piece, in order to enable the 
Emperor to read it. Paul took the paper, and read it partly ; 
then stopping, said, lifting his head and looking at the others : 

“But, good God! what have I done that I should be treated 
in this manner ? ” 

“ You have tyrannised over us for four years,’ said one. 

The Emperor resumed his reading. But as he went on, the 
insults were repeated ; the expressions, more and more violent, 
wounded him. Anger took the place of dignity. He forgot 
that he was alone, naked, unarmed; he forgot that he was 
surrounded by men who had swords in their hands; he 
crushed the act of abdication in his hands, and throwing it at 
his feet : 

“Never, never!” cried he. “ Death is preferable!” and 
tried to seize his sword, which lay at no great distance from 
him. 

The second band now came in, consisting in great part of 
the young men who had been degraded or dismissed from the 


service, amongst whom one of the foremost was Prince Tatets- 
vil, who had sworn to be revenged. The moment he entered 


he rushed to the Emperor, seized him by the body, wrestled 


G 
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with him, and fell, overturning at the same time the screen 
and lamp. The Emperor uttered a loud cry, for he had struck 
his head in falling against an angle of the marble, and wounded 
himself severely. Fearing that the cry would be heard, 
Sartarinow, Wereinskoi, and Seriatin rushed towards him, 
Paul had raised himself for a moment, but again fell. All this 
passed in the dark, in the midst of cries and groans, shrill or 
deep. At last the Emperor got rid of the hand that was on his 
mouth. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, in French; “ gentlemen, 
spare me; give me time to pray.’’ The last syllable was 
stifled ; one of the assailants had loosed his sash, and passed 
it round the body of his victim, not daring to strangle him by 
pressing his neck, as the body must be exposed, and the death 
must appear to have been natural. The groans were converted 
into a death-rattle ; that, too, soon ceased, a few convulsive 
movements followed, and when Beningsen came in with a 
light the Emperor was dead. The wound on his head was 
then first seen, but it was of no moment. As he had been 
attacked by violent apoplexy, it was not to be wondered at 
that he had struck the chimney-piece, and so been wounded 
in his fall. 

In the moment of silence which followed the sad deed, and 
while by light brought by Beningsen all gazed at the corpse, a 
voice was heard at the private door. It was the Empress, who 
had run thither attracted by the stifled cries and threatening 
voices which had reached her ears. The conspirators were at 
first alarmed, but soon recognising her voice, resumed confi- 
dence ; the door closed by Paul was equally so for her, and 
they thus had time to complete their work. 

Beningsen raised the Emperor’s head, and seeing that he 
was motionless, had him lifted to his bed. Then only did 
Pahlen appear, sword in hand. Faithful to the double part 
he had played, he waited till all was over before he appeared 
amongst the conspirators. At the sight of the body, over 
which Beningsen threw a covering, he stopped, turned pale, 
and leant against the door, his sword hanging by his side. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Beningsen, who had been one of 
the last to join in the plot, but who alone had preserved his 
sang-froid throughout the fatal night, “‘it is time to offer our 
homage to the new Emperor.” 

“Yes, yes!’ cried tumultuously all the men, now as 
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anxious to leave as they had before been to enter the chamber. 
“Yes, yes! let us do homage to the new Emperor. Long live 
Alexander ! ”’ 

The Empress Mary meanwhile, seeing that she could not 
get through the private door, and hearing the continued noise, 
went round by another way ; but in one of the rooms she was 
met by Pettaroskoi, lieutenant in the Semenoski Guards, with 
thirty men under his command. Faithful to his orders, 
Pettaroskoi prevented her from passing on. 

“Pardon me, Madam,” said he bowing; “you can go no 
further.” 

“ Do you not know me?” said the Empress. 

“Yes, Madam, I know that I have the honour to address 
your Majesty ; but it is your Majesty above all who must not 
pass. 

“Who gave you this order ? ”’ 

“ My commanding officer.” 

‘“T will see,” said the Empress, ‘‘ whether you dare to put 
it in execution.” 

And she advanced towards the men, who, however, crossed 
their muskets and stopped her. 

The conspirators at this moment came confusedly out of 
the Emperor’s room. SBeningsen was at their head; he 
advanced towards the Empress, who, recognising him, called 
him by name, and begged him to allow her to pass. 

“ Madam,” said he, ‘‘all is now over; you would hazard 
your life needlessly. That of Paul is already ended.” 

The Empress uttered a cry, and fell into a chair; the two 
Grand Duchesses, who had by this time appeared, knelt 
beside her. Feeling that she was fainting, the Empress asked 
for water ; a soldier brought a glass full, but the Grand Duchess 
Mary hesitated to give it to her mother lest it should be 
poisoned. The soldier, guessing her reason, drank half of it, 
and presenting the glass again said: “ You see that her 

‘esty may drink without fear.” 
one leaving the Empress to the care of her daughters, 
went down to the Czarewich. His rooms were beneath those 
of Paul; he had heard all—the shot, the cries, the fall, the 
groans, the death-rattle—and had tried to go to his father s 
succour; but the guard placed by Pahlen stopped i 
Every precaution had been taken. He was a prisoner, ani 
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could do nothing. Beningsen entered, followed by the rest. 
Their cries of “ Long live Alexander ! ” announced to him 
that all was over. The manner in which he reached the throne 
was no matter of doubt to him; and seeing Pahlen, who 
entered among the last, he said to him: “ Ah, Pahlen, what 
a page for the commencement of my history ! ”’ 

“ Sire,” replied Pahlen, ‘‘ those which succeed will cause it 
to be forgotten.” 

g But” said Alexander, ‘“‘ do you not see that it will be said 
that I was the assassin of my father ? ” 

“Sire,” said Pahlen, ‘‘ at present think but of one thing. 
At this hour——” 

“And of what would you have me think, if not of my 
father ?”’ 

“ Think of having yourself acknowledged by the Army.” 

“But my mother, the Empress,” said Alexander ; ‘‘ what 
will become of her ? ” 

“She is safe, Sire,’’ said Pahlen; “‘ but in Heaven’s name, 
do not lose a moment.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Alexander, incapable at the 
moment of forming a resolution. 

“Follow me instantly, Sire, for the least delay may lead 
to serious evil.” 

“ Do with me what you will,” said Alexander ; ‘‘ here I am.” 
Pahlen took the Emperor to a carriage, which had been 
intended to carry Paul to the fortress. His son entered it, 
weeping ; the door was closed, Pahlen and Zoubow got up 
behind, and the carriage carrying the fortunes of Russia drove 
. the Winter Palace, escorted by two battalions of Guards. 

eningsen had remained with the Empress, for Alexander’s 
last word was for his mother. 

In Admiralty Square, Alexander found the principal 
tegiments of the Guard. ‘‘ The Emperor! the Emperor!” 
cried Pahlen and Zoubow showing that it was Ale on 

, exander 
whom they brought with them. “ The Emperor! the 
ek shouted the escort. “ Long live the Emperor ! ” 

eg eos 
agitated. They surrounded him § “eon reo eS “one 
with an enthusiasm which proved to him that iis naa \ aie 
although committing a crime, did but acc ‘i seat eer 
omplish the desire 
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of the public. Whatever his desire of avenging his father, 
he saw that he must refrain from punishing the assassins. 

These had gone to their own homes, ignorant of upon what 
the Emperor would resolve. 

On the following day the Empress took the oath of allegiance 
to her son. The constitution of the Empire made her the 
successor of her husband ; but when she saw the urgency of 
the case, she was the first to renounce her rights. 

The surgeon and physician charged with the autopsy of the 
corpse declared that the Emperor Paul had died from 
apoplexy ; and the wound on the cheek was attributed to the 
fall which took place when the fit seized him. 

The body was embalmed, and lay in state for a fortnight. 
Etiquette frequently brought Alexander to the steps of the 
bier ; but on every occasion he was seen to grow pale and shed 
tears. The conspirators by degrees were removed from Court ; 
some were entrusted with missions, others were incorporated 
with regiments quartered in Siberia. Pahlen alone remained 
in his position of governor of the city, and the sight of him 
inspired the new Emperor with feelings of remorse. He 
profited by the first occasion that offered to remove him also. 
This occurred in the following manner. 

Some days after the death of Paul, a priest exposed a holy 
image, which he declared had been brought to him by an angel, 
and at the base of which was written, 


“Gop Witt PUNISH THE ASSASSINS OF PAUL Te 


Hearing that the populace crowded to the place where it was 
exhibited, and thinking that some unfortunate impression 
might thereby be made on the mind of the Emperor, Pahlen 
asked leave to put an end to the manceuvres of the priest, and 
Alexander assented. } 

The priest was consequently flogged, and during the punish- 
ment declared that he acted under the orders of the Empress. 
‘As a proof of what he stated he said that in her oratory would 
be found an image like his own. 

Pahlen caused the chapel of the Empress to be opened, and 
having actually found the image as stated, caused it to be 
removed. The Empress, with reason, regarded this as an 
insult, and asked reparation from her son. Alexander, who 
only waited for a pretext to get rid of Pahlen, did not let the 
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national thanksgiving. The Americans, in general, do not 
observe this day with such significance as do some other 
nations, and once the Te Deums had been sung with fervour 
and that feeling of unspeakable relief which only those who 
have survived long years of war can know, the populace gladly 
abandoned themselves to the celebration of a_ general 
holiday. 

The President had met the Cabinet in the morning, and with 
them transacted such business as was urgent, whereafter he, 
too, relaxed in that general spirit of ‘‘ holiday ’’ which seemed 
to tremble on the air. His son had returned from his military 
duties only that morning, and for once denying himself to the 
throng of visitors who.crowded the ante-rooms of his residence, 
Lincoln devoted his whole day to the indulgence of those 
family joys that the exigencies of the past few years had so 
often denied him. In the afternoon he went for a long drive 
with Mrs, Lincoln, talking much of the past and more of the 
future : his mood would seem to have been a singularly happy 
one. On this day of unprecedented triumph he showed himself 
never more simple, tender, and unpretentious. 

As must ever be the case with a man holding high position, 
from the beginning of his Presidency Lincoln had constantly 
been subject to threats of assassination. Assenting prudently 
in all reasonable methods of protection, for he was far too 
intelligent not to realise that he moved in danger, Lincoln 
nevertheless refused to acquiesce in any elaborated schemes of 
precaution, pleading, with a touch of his whimsical humour, 
that unless he “shut himself up in an iron box he could never 
be safe, in which condition he could scarcely perform his duties 
as a President.” 

For years the threats and boastings, all the plots and con- 
Spitacies against him, had come to nothing, but precisely at 
the time when the triumph of the nation might have permitted 
a certain relaxation of the ever-preval. reci 
areca oe ele ent menace, precisely at 
Me hades done ter. 2 resident stood in greater peril 

A little band of malignant Secessionists, consisting of John 
Wilkes Booth, one of a family of famous pla aC 3 
Atzerodt, at one time a coach-mak. d Pore seeonge 
_ tee) eee pie aker, and more recently a spy 

er; Lewis Powell, alias Payne, a disbanded, 


or, more probably, deserter rebel Soldier from Florida - a 
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young chemist’s assistant named David E. Herrold; two 
Maryland Secessionists and one-time Confederate soldiers, 
Samuel Arnold and Michael O’Laughlin ; and another fanatic 
Southerner, John H. Surratt, made their headquarters at the 
house of the widowed mother of the last-named, once a woman 
of some property, but now reduced to keeping a dingy boarding- 
house in Washington. 

Of this band of envenomed fanatics Booth was the acknow- 
ledged leader. Twenty-six years of age, stril:ingly handsome, 
he had played in several pre-war seasons at Ford’s Theatre 
with moderate success. His theatrical wanderings having 
taken him much in the South, in Richmond and other city 
centres of the Confederacy, he had imbibed a sense of furious 
partizanship against the Union party, which was focussed in 
the person of the President. 

On Lincoln’s re-election in 1864, Wilkes Booth, who was 
then consorting with a body of Secessionists in Canada, con- 
ceived a scheme to kidnap the President and hurry him to 
Richmond, within the Confederate lines. The winter wore 
away without a favourable opportunity having presented 
itself in which to carry this wild scheme into execution, and in 
March, Booth once more found himself at the Capitol, where 
he created a disturbance by trying to force his way through the 
line of police guarding the walk by which the President 
approached the east side of the building. His malign intentions 
were not fathomed at the time; but he afterwards confessed 
that he that day lost an excellent chance of striking down the 
man on whom all his bitter rancour was concentrated. 

It was after the surrender of Lee that, spurred with a new 
access of fury against the leader of the triumphant North, he 
again called the band of conspirators together, and unfolded 
to them the details of a new plan that had sprung into his 
fertile mind; assigning to each his appropriate part, but 
reserving the principle réle to himself. 

The plot was as simple as it was brutal. 

Arms and ammunition, originally intended for use in the 
now abandoned abduction scheme, had been left at a tavern 
at Surattsville, Maryland, and on the rrth, Mrs. Surratt warned 
Lloyd, the proprietor, and yet another conspirator, to have 
“ the shooting irons ’’ in readiness. 

Meanwhile, Booth had elaborated his plans with that careful 
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ch tells of a brain of ice and a deter- 


ine and foresight whi 
see of steel. Never was man further removed from: the 


charge of lunacy that subsequently was pleaded in ins defence; 
unless we admit that in all fanatics there is a lack of balance 
imates to insanity. 

Bee eepatations for the final scene were concluded in 
frantic haste, since it was only on the morning of the 14th 
that Booth learned that the President was to go to Ford s 
Theatre that night to witness a performance of ‘‘ Our American 
Cousin.”’ : pot 

The President had always betrayed a partiality for the 
theatre: it had been a favourite means of relaxation through- 
out his whole life. Attendance at this performance, in addition, 
would gratify the many soldiers and townsfolk who otherwise 
would have no opportunity of demonstrating their loyalty and 
affection. 

Mrs. Lincoln had asked the famous General Ulysses Grant 
and his wife to accompany the President and herself, and the 
announcement that they would do so had appeared in the 
evening papers. At the last minute a change of plans necessi- 
tated their going North, and they left on the late afternoon 
train. In their place were invited Miss Harris and Major 
Rathbone, an engaged couple, the daughter and the stepson 
of Senator Ira Harris. 

As the President entered his box to the glad strains of 
“ Hail to the Chief,” the audience rose, cheering wildly, the 
President bowing his acknowledgments repeatedly. Quiet 
was eventually restored and the play proceeded. 

From the moment he heard of the President’s intention to 
visit the theatre, Booth had whipped himself into a veritable 
whirlwind of activity. After a hurried conference with Mrs. 
Surratt, he started for Lloyd’s tavern. Here he wrote out, 
and committed to the care of a fellow-mummer, named 
Mathews, an elaborate statement of his reasons for attempting 
a political assassination, charging the actor to see that it 
reached the hands of the publisher of the National Intelligencer, 
as he said, * at the right moment.” Mathews, it should be 
mentioned, in his terror and dismay at what Booth had in 
contemplation, burned the document without showing it to 
anyone. 


Now it should be borne in mind that, through acting there, 
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Booth was thoroughly familiar with every nook and cranny 
of Ford’s Theatre, back and front ; and in the same way the 
staff there were perfectly familiar with him. 

Upon his own sang-froid and perspicuity he relied to obtain 
access to the President’s box. 

With the aid of a preliminary reconnaisance he had guarded 
against interruption—once the approach had been effected— 
by providing himself with a wooden bar, which, being jammed 
against the only door that led direct to the Presidential box, 
would present him with several minutes of untrammelled 
freedom in which to do as he pleased. He even provided for 
the contingency of being unable to gain access to the box’s 
interior by boring a hole in the door, cleverly concealing it 
behind the draped portiére. From a nearby livery stable he 
hired a small but very fleet horse. 

A few minutes after ten, leaving his horse in charge of a 
small boy, he went into a neighbouring saloon and gulped 
down a stiff glass of brandy. Then, nerved for the deed, he 
entered the theatre and passed rapidly through to the little 
hallway leading to the President’s box. The theatre servant 
in attendance, recognising him without the help of the card 
he proffered, made no difficulty in letting him pass through. 
Closing the door behind him, he cast a rapid look round to 
ascertain if the State detective was anywhere in sight. Again 
luck favoured him: the man, bored with being shut out alone, 
and out of touch with the stirring scenes that were being 
enacted in the auditorium, had deserted his post and crept 
round to the back of the nearby circle. 

Booth rapidly secured the door with the wooden bar he had 
left in readiness, and crept towards the partition, which, with 
the pierced door, was all that now separated him from the 
occupants of the box. 

It is said that no one, not even the actor who uttered the 
lines, could ever remember the last words of the play spoken 
on the stage that night—the last words Abraham Lincoln 

a th ! 
ge Saher narrow space of that crowded box were five as 
—the greatest man of his time, emerged triumphant from e 

test trial his country had ever endured ; his wife and he Pp 
ae youd and happy in her husband’s well-earned plaudits ; 
a caine couple, sharing between them all the promise shat 
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youth, wealth, and mutual love could ee sit 4 a 
handsome embittered actor, once the pet of his own little 
circle, and now a man upon whose soul the indelible brand of 
murder was to be stamped for all time ! 

Upon the stage the actors shouted and postured, while the 
audience surrendered itself to the comedy that was playing 
itself out in the bright light before their eyes. Tragedy it was 
that lurked unseen in the shadows. 

Opening the door noiselessly, a pistol in one hand and a broad 
bowie knife in the other, Booth slid into the box. A step and he 
was by his unconscious victim’s side: then, putting the pistol 
to the President’s head, he fired. As the pistol’s echoes died 
away there was a startled murmur. Major Rathbone was the 
first to move. Springing at the assassin he tried to grapple 
with him, and in return received a savage knife wound in the 
arm, As the young officer reeled back from the thrust, Booth 
placed his hand on the railing of the box and vaulted on to the 
stage. The leap was a high one, but an athlete such as Booth 
made nothing of it. There is no question but that he would 
have got safely away without a hand being raised to arrest 
him had he not caught his spur in the folds of a flag draping 
the front of the box. He fell, the ripped bunting trailing on 
the rowel, but, although the fall had cracked the fibula, he rose 
again instantly, and brandishing his knife, and shouting SIC 
semper tyrranis!” fled rapidly across the stage, despite his 
injury, and disappeared from sight. From the box Major 
Rathbone raised the cry of “ Stop him!”’ and on top of it the 
words rang out, ‘‘ He has shot the President !’’ The audience, 
stunned at first by the rapidity with which the tragedy had 
been enacted, was by this time a confused welter of shouting, 
screaming, horrified men and women, out of whose midst two 
or three men sprang from the stalls to the stage in vain pursuit 
of the assassin. But again Booth’s knowledge of the archi- 
tectural intricacies of the building stood him in good stead. 
Without a moment’s hesitation or faltering he plunged down 
the passages he knew would lead him to the stage door, and 
before the surprised janitor could even frame a query as to the 
reason of his haste, had sped through it. Once out in the 
street, he made straight for the waiting horse, and despite the 
agony he must have been enduring from his fractured limb, 
Sprang into the saddle, rewarding with a clout and a shower 
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of curses the patient boy who had held the animal, and with a 
clatter was gone into the night. 

Within the fatal box the President had scarcely moved. 
His head had drooped forward slightly ; his eyes were closed ; 
a groan intermittently escaped his ashen lips. 

Major Rathbone, not regarding his own grievous hurt, had 
sprung to the door of the vestibule to summon aid, being now 
joined by the peccant and contrite State detective. The bar 
was thrown down, to admit a stream of people who had been 
beating on the door and clamouring for admittance. Amongst 
them was a medical man, who was immediately conducted to 
the Presidential box. The most cursory of examinations 
revealed the fact that Lincoln’s wound was mortal. A large 
Derringer bullet had entered the back of the head, on the left 
side, and, passing through the brain, was lodged just behind 
the left eye. The wounded man, lifted with the utmost care, 
was carried to a house opposite the theatre, and laid upon a 
bed in a small room in the rear of the hall, on the ground floor. 

Mrs. Lincoln accompanied the unconscious man, and with 
her went Miss Harris who, despite the fact that her fiancé, 
fainting from loss of blood, had been hurried home, refused 
to leave the elder woman in this hour of strain and terrible 
anxiety. 

Messengers had departed post-haste to the Cabinet, to the 
Surgeon-General, and to Lincoln’s family physician, Mr. Stone, 
as well as to others whose official or private relations to the 
President gave them the right to be there at such a moment. 

A crowd of people, with that ghoulish enthusiasm which 
always animates the harbingers of ill-news, had rushed to the 
White House, and, bursting through the astonished and 
scandalised attendants, had hastened to shout the dreadful 
tidings to Robert Lincoln, the President’s soldier son, and his 
friend, Major Hay, as they sat in friendly converse in an upper 
room. The two ran downstairs and hastened to Tenth Street, 
where the excited crowd bore out the forebodings that the 
gruesome tale they had been told had excited. 

In a miraculously short space of time those who had been 
sent for had assembled in the little chamber where the Chief 
of State lay in his agony ‘ Robert Lincoln was met at the door 
by Dr. Stone himself, who with deep grief and tenderness told 


him that there was no room for hope. 
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The President had received his mortal wound a few minutes 
before the hour of ten. Ina man of less tenacity and vigour it 
must have proved instantly fatal. He was, naturally, quite 
unconscious from the first moment; but his respiration 
continued, slow and laboured, throughout the night. 

Dawn glimmered the sky with its wan, apologetic light ; the 
lamplight grew pale and sickly. As the day waxed stronger 
and more insistent so did the pulse of life in the suffering form 
wane and shrink into nothingness. But that hammer-hewn, 
eagle face was no more haggard than those of the anxious 
watchers by the mean pallet from which it was upturned. 
The tortured, almost automatic moaning grew faint upon the 
air: ceased. And as the thrusting daylight fell upon them, 
the worn, bony features took on a look of ineffable peace. For 
a long time there was silence. Then, deep and husky with the 
agony that choked him, came the voice of Stanton ae Now he 
belongs to the immortals!’’ Tribute and epitaph in one; an 
epitome that rendered no more than justice to the spirit that 
was fled. 

Booth’s fretful vengeance was fulfilled. 

A different fortune had waited upon the attempt made by 
Payne on Mr. Secretary Seward. Although the would-be 
assassin had penetrated to the Secretary’s sick-room, and 
even managed to wound the inmate severely, his prime 
purpose had been frustrated by the vigilance of the sick 
man’s attendants. Although Payne left behind the hat 
which was to prove the clue to his identification, he made 
good his escape for the time being, and it was not until hunger 
forced his return to the house of Mrs. Surratt that, together 
with the main body of the conspirators, he was apprehended 
and taken to the office of the provost-marshal. There the 
utterance of a few ill-considered words by Payne himself, and 
the unhappy woman whose shelter he had sought, proved the 
death-warrant of them both. 

Booth had been recognised by scores as he shouted his 
valedictory tag before the footlights of Ford’s Theatre, but 
hard riding at first put him well ahead of the general pursuit. 

He crossed the Navy Yard bridge, and being joined by the 
wretched Herrold, they made a direct line into Maryland. 
Calling first, at midnight, at the tavern rendezvous, they 
pushed on through the spring moonlight to the house of an 


oe 
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acquaintance of Booth’s, a surgeon named Mudd. There the 
assassin, whose fractured limb had exacted agonies of torture 
from him through the long hours of that haunted flight, had 
the bone set, and thereafter rested until night again. With 
darkness, the two again set out on their desolate way South, 

Booth’s immediate objective was the residence of Samuel 
Cox, near Port Tobacco, a noted Secessionist on whom he 
deemed it safe to rely. Whatever their unwilling host’s private 
opinions about the affair may have been, he sent them on to 
the charge of Thomas Jones, a contraband trader, who plied 
his business between Maryland and Richmond, a man for whom 
murder and treason constituted the everyday ingredients of 
existence, 

At the peril of his life he kept Booth and Herrold in hiding 
for a week, feeding and caring for them in the woods near his 
house, always watching for an opportunity to slip them 
unnoticed across the Potomac, while every hill and dale, 
every track and high road, every wood and thicket swarmed 
with Government detectives, eager to pick up the vanished 
trail; risking his life in his misguided Samaritanism, since 
death was the known forfeit should his shelter of the fugitives 
be detected. Moreover, this man who daily risked his liberty 
for a pittance in the practice of his nefarious trade, disdained 
the reward for the assassin’s delivery to justice which would 
have made a rich man of him for life. To such lengths of self- 
abnegation will fanaticism lead ! 

Had there been no broken limb to hamper him, it is more 
than possible that Booth would have won free. But at each 
painful move the chances of discovery increased. After a 
week, Jones was enabled, after many failures, to ferry his ill- 
starred guests across the swollen Potomac. 

Arriving on the Virginia side they lived like hunted beasts 
for two or three days, the Confederates whom they had 
expected to receive them with open arms displaying more 
repugnance than enthusiasm at their coming, though none 
offered to betray them. . Waa : 

On the night of April 25 the pair were sleeping in a barn in 
Carolina, County Virginia, on the road to Bowling Green, the 
property of one Garratt, who, to save his own skin, belike, 
subsequently denied all knowledge of their being on his 


property. 
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The detectives had been hot upon their trail, and at last 
had run them to earth. y a 

The barn was surrounded by a party of soldiers under 
Lieutenant E. P. Doherty, who called upon its inmates to 
surrender. Booth instantly refused. A parley took place, as 
the upshot of which the Lieutenant informed Booth that unless 
he made immediate submission he would fire the barn. 

At this threat Herrold stumbled forth and surrendered. 
But Booth was made of sterner stuff, or maybe was sustained 
longer in his defiance by his overweening vanity. At last, 
losing patience, Doherty gave the order and the barn was 
fired. With a blaze of pitch and old timbers, the structure 
roared into flame, the boards bulging outwards with the 
swiftly increasing heat, the roof sagging inwards preparatory 
to collapse. Through the cracks Booth was clearly visible, 
and a sergeant of cavalry, named Boston Corbet, raised his 
carbine and fired. 

Booth fell, hit in almost the identical place where he had 
shot the President. He lingered in great pain for about three 
hours, and at seven in the morning, a mere matter of twenty 
minutes before the hour at which his victim had breathed his 
last, he, too, went from the world of men’s justice to face a 
higher tribunal. 

Of the surviving conspirators, all, with the exception of 
John H. Surratt, were tried by military commission, sitting 
in Washington during the months of May and June. Mrs. 
Surratt, Atzerodt, Payne, and Herrold were condemned to 
death, and paid the extreme penalty on July 7. Mudd, 
O’Laughlin, and Arnold were condemned to lifelong imprison- 
ment at the Tortugas ; the term being subsequently shortened. 
John H, Surratt escaped to Canada, and from thence to Eng- 
land. After many wanderings about Europe he was traced to 
Egypt, and there apprehended. He was brought back to 
Washington in 1867 and there tried, the investigation lasting 
two months, and ending with the disagreement of the jury. 

Whether, as was alleged in some places, and even named in 
ea of the prisoners, the conspiracy had its inspira- 
oT ee Davis and the members of the Confederate 
i. ne isa moot point. qt was not so proved at the trial ; 

rer consideration inclines to the belief that the 
greatest man America had known since Washington, fell as 
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the price of one man’s vanity-ridden megalomania and 
envenomed personal hatred ; that the tragedy of that Easter 
evening was no more than a jaundiced accident of fate, jealous 
that one who had wrought so great a triumph should live to 
enjoy its fruits. 


Perhaps the great are taken early from us that they should 
not too long belittle smaller men ! 





THE SOLDIER PRESIDENT 


GENERAL JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD 
1881 


Chair of the United States of America had its terrors. 

Abraham Lincoln was assassinated in 186 53. James Abram 
Garfield in 1881 ; William McKinley, during his second term 

e, in 1900. ; 

Baia es born in Orange, Cayuga County, Ohio, on 
November 19, 1831. His father, Abraham Garfield, was 
descended from the Puritan stock of Massachusetts ; the 
ancestors of his mother, Eliza Ballou, were Huguenots who 
had fled from France to New England to escape persecution 
in their native country. He thus came of a stock which on 
both sides was religious and liberty-loving. He took great 
pride in his ancestry, it is said ; and delighted to refer to the 
great struggles for freedom in which they, like himself, had 
figured. 

Abraham Garfield died when the future President was but 
two years old, leaving his widow with four children. She was 
ill provided for, and had a hard struggle, but she contrived 
that her children should acquire at least the rudiments of 
education. 

Young Garfield had a hankering to go to sea, but the ocean 
was a long way off: it was not, however, so far to the Great 
Lakes, and so, in 1848, he journeyed to Cleveland with the 
intention to ship on one of the lake boats. ‘‘ But the freight- 
carrier of the lakes differed from the lordly ships that were 
in his imagination, and he turned from the reality in disgust,” 
so relates one of his biographers, T. G. Marquis. “It would 
not do, however, to go back to his Ohio home without having 
made an effort to do something for himself, and so he procured 
employment on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, driving the 
slow-gaited mules that towed the heavy barges through the 
country. He was soon promoted from the tow-path to the 
barge deck; but if all the stories of this period of his life are 
true, he was far from being an efficient deck-hand. It seems 
that while at this work, he fell into the canal no fewer than 
fourteen times. On the last occasion he had such a narrow 
escape from ending his career that he concluded he was never 
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intended for a bargeman, but that it was foreordained that he 
should occupy a higher station in life, and so he turned his 
face homeward.” 

Garfield had to depend entirely upon himself for his support ; 
but he so hankered after improving his education that he 
attended a school at Chester, about ten miles from his home, 
earning his expenses by working during the vacation as a 
carpenter, as a harvester, or putting his hand to anything else 
that came his way. He remained at Chester until 1851, when 
he was twenty years of age; and then entered Hiram College, 
the principal seat of learning of “ The Disciples of Christ ’’ in 
Ohio. He was, we are told, a faithful, painstaking student, 
but not so remarkable in his classes as he was in the prayer- 
meetings and debating societies. Three years later he went 
to William College, then presided over by Mark Hopkins, 
where a broader view of life was taken than by “ The Disciples 
of Christ.” There he took his degree with first-class honours 
in 1856. After this he secured an appointment as classical 
teacher at his old school, Hiram College: a year later, “ his 
noble religious character, ripe scholarship, and fine disciplinarian 
powers ’’ having attracted the attention of the authorities, he 
was made President of the institution. 

The slavery question was at this time much in the public 
eye, and Garfield, whose ardent and high-souled nature made 
him strongly anti-slavery, spoke often and vigorously about 
it. His speeches attracted a great deal of attention in his 
State, and in 1859 he was elected to represent the counties of 
Summit and Portage in the Senate of Ohio. 

Like all thinking men, Garfield felt sure that, arising out 
of this matter, a war was close at hand. There was no pre- 
fessional army, and he realised that civilians would have to 
take part in it: therefore, he studied military affairs, about 
which he had his own theories, and generally prepared himself 
to take part in the struggle. ; 

The war began in April 1861, and President Lincoln at once 
called upon the States to provide a contingent of seventy-five 
thousand men. Garfield was appointed Colonel of the 42nd 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, and so much impressed General 
Buell with his abilities that he was given the command of a 
brigade assembled for the purpose of driving the Confederate 
General Humphrey Marshall out of Eastern Kentucky. At 








A VICTIM OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


LORD FREDERICK CHARLES CAVENDISH 
1882 


as it were, or, to put it more precisely, because at a certain 
moment one is in company with a man whose death has 
been decreed by a gang of ruffians. 

This is the sad fate that overtook Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, second son of William, seventh Duke of Devonshire, 
by his marriage with Blanche, fourth daughter of George 
Howard, sixth Earl of Carlisle, who was born in 1836. He early 
took an interest in politics, and at the age of twenty-three 
Lord Granville, President of the Council, made him his private 
secretary. In that position and with his family connections he 
was able to obtain a first-hand insight into the conduct of the 
affairs of the State. He entered the House of Commons in the 
Liberal interest in 1865, and remained a member until his 
death, representing the northern division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. In 1872 Gladstone appointed him his private 
secretary. He held minor ministerial offices, and on the 
resignation of W. E. Forster, Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he was promoted by Gladstone to that 
post. He crossed to Ireland with the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl 
Spencer, and on May 5 took the oaths at the Castle, Dublin. 
On the afternoon of that day he was walking in Phoenix Park 
with Thomas Henry Burke, the Under-Secretary, when both 
of them were stabbed in the back by a body of men, who having 
fulfilled their dastardly task, turned and fled undetected. 
Lord Frederick’s body was brought to England and buried in 
Edensor Churchyard, near Chatsworth (one of his father’s 
country seats), the remains being followed to the grave by 
three hundred Members of Parliament and about thirty 
thousand other persons, who attended to show their utter 
detestation of the crime. 
ee effort was made to discover the murderers, 
ie se until the following January that James Carey 

other people were arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
to murder public officials. A month later Carey turned Queen’s 
a not only gave away particulars of the organisa- 
, so of how the assassination was planned. Thanks 
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to his evidence, five of the gang were hanged. It is pleasant to 
know that the informer, who, disguised and under the name of 
Power, secretly boarded the Kinfawns Castle, bound for the 
Cape of Good Hope, was tracked by one Patrick O'Donnell, 
who shot him dead. In his turn, O’Donnell, for whom much 
sympathy was felt in certain quarters, was presently executed 
at Newgate for murder. 

Of course, any man who in the early ’eighties accepted the 
office of Lord-Lieutenant or Chief Secretary knew that he took 
his life in his hands. Yet no Englishman declined these posts. 
It was the dramatic suddenness—a few hours only after Lord 
Frederick had arrived at Dublin—that took people’s breath 
away. A branch of the Fenians, styled the Invincibles, had 
their headquarters at Dublin, and had it for their object “to 
remove all tyrants from the country,” not by persuasion, but 
by assassination. Attempts to murder Earl Cowper and 
W. E. Forster were foiled. Then orders to kill Burke were 
given, and nine men proceeded to Phcenix Park, armed with 
knives, while Carey, from a jaunting-car, pointed out the 
Under-Secretary. Lord Frederick, being with him, he, too, 
was murdered. 

There is a passage in the Diary of Lady Frederick,as beautiful 
and pathetic, that from no account, however brief, can it be 
omitted ; “I was not left alone till near twelve. I sat down 
at my writing-table and wrote two notes, one to the little 
sisters, to ask them to tea on Monday ; another to the Byng 
girls, to propose their coming at five on Sunday for some 
reading. Then I took the paper of a set of beautifully bound 
little books, his Gleanings, which Uncle William had sent over 
in the course of the day, with a most affectionate little letter 
to me, begging me to ask Freddy to give them a place on his 
shelves, ‘in memory—in grateful memory—of what he has 
been to me these past two years.’ I was just writing to thank 
him, and had begun, “Dear Uncle William, I must write one 
line’ (though how unnecessary)—when the door opened and 
Low came in. No thought of fear struck me at first ; I knew 
she wished for a talk, and I only thought that on her way 
home from the Admiralty she had looked in so as to find me 
alone. But as soon as I saw her face, the terror seized me, and 
I knew something terrible must have happened to my darling. 
She had the dreadful telegram in her hand—but it said, 
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* dangerously wounded,’ and I clung to the hope he would get 
over it. She could not tell me, but I felt that she did not say 
a word of hope. Then Meriel came in, and then the whole 
anguish fell on me. All my blessed joy of many years wrecked 
jn the darkness! In the midst of the black storm a confused 
feeling came over me that it would kill Uncle William, who 
had sent him out in such hope—as, indeed, a ‘ son of his right 
hand.’ But when Uncle W. himself came in with Atie. Pussy 
—I saw his face, pale, sorrow-stricken, but like a prophet’s in 
its look of faith and strength. He came up, and almost took 
me in his arms, and his first words were, ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ Then he said to me, ‘ Be 
assured it will not be in vain,’ and across all my agony there 
fell a bright ray of hope, and I saw in a vision Ireland at peace, 
and my darling’s life-blood accepted as a sacrifice for Christ’s 
sake, to help to bring this to pass.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF A MUMMER 


WILLIAM TERRISS 
(WILLIAM CHARLES JAMES LEWIN) 


1897 


HERE are some people against whom it would seem 

a matter of sheer impossibility for any human being 

to harbour malice. The natural sunny openness of 
their dispositions is such as to dispel all thought of the dark 
ways of enmity and vengeance. 

Of such a nature William Terriss, the hero of Adelphi 
melodrama, the spoilt darling of fortune, as he was of the 
“ gods,”’ was a standing example. 

“Breezy Bill” Terriss was born with a faculty for winning 
affection, which only seemed to gain in power with the passing 
of the years, 

Child of a good solid family, comfortably circumstanced, 
that the stage should eventually be the calling he was mostly 
to adorn was probably the last thing that entered his parents’ 
heads. From the first he showed a turn for the adventurous, 
an activity bordering almost on restlessness, that marked 
him as one for whom the ordinary mundane ruck could never 
have appeal. 

The sea was his first love, and ever after he carried something 
of the sea’s hazard and spaciousness about him. Honest and 
forthright as a sledge-hammer, quick to indignation at any 
injustice or cruelty, as he was quick in humour, his early 
roving served but to bring out and consolidate those qualities 
in him which later were to render him the most adulated 
jeune premier of London. He was a man who would stand no 
nonsense from anybody, but his native geniality permitted a 
frankness and spontaneity in him that would have been denied 
to one less transparently honest of purpose, and naturally 
golden-hearted. , 

His experience of the sea was a short one, a matter of boy- 
hood adventure, an expression of his abounding vitality, more 
than a serious attempt to found a solid career. But it was 
followed by other adventures, hardly less romantic. For 
romantic his early career was, without question ; and if later 
he became the leading exponent of robust and sane romance, 

I2r 
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it was, possibly, because he had less to act it than to live over 
again what he had actually experienced. 

A legacy permitted him for a time to taste the life of a young 
man about town, but tiring of that somewhat vapid mode of 
life, and the exchequer showing signs of exhaustion, he 
journeyed to Assam, where his brother, the Deputy Com- 
missioner at Chittagong, obtained a post for him on a tea 
planatation. 

But the monotony of this type of life soon provoked his 
impatience, and once again he returned to England. 

For a time his thoughts turned to the attractions of medicine, 
but, concluding that he had no real bent for this profession, he 
next turned his attention to engineering. To this he did 
devote himself with some enthusiasm, serving an apprentice- 
ship with a firm in Oxford Street. It was during this period 
that he essayed his first trial steps upon “ the boards,” playing 
in several amateur productions in the cause of charity. But 
it does not seem that the thought of taking seriously to the 
actor’s calling had as yet entered into his head, for we next 
find him outward bound for the Falkland Islands, bent on 
becoming a sheep farmer. He was accompanied by his recently 
wed wife, and on reaching Monte Video they found the place 
in a state of siege, the vortex of one of those sporadic revolu- 
tions so usual in this turbulent part of the world. Continuing 
their journey after a week’s delay, during which they often 
went in peril of their lives, they were next subjected to the 
terror of a nine-day storm, that raged and lashed their vessel 
until she lay almost waterlogged on the surface of the sea, only 
the unremitting use of the pumps preserving the battered 
craft from foundering. 

After drifting two hundred miles from their course, the 
devoted couple were at length rescued, together with the other 
members of the ship’s company, and at long last were landed 
at their destination. 

Their welcome was almost a royal one ; Mrs. Terriss was the 
first white woman the islanders had set eyes upon, and the 
handsome pair were taken spontaneously to their hearts. 
eee eee partnership with a Captain Pack in the 
nauatic a arming, and the pair drove a thriving trade. 
Hite sraicts e not proving to his wife’s taste, after a period 

g, and sundry other variegated adventures, the 
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young couple, and the little daughter that had been born to 
them meanwhile, set their faces towards home, and, after a 
stormy voyage, landed at Falmouth more dead than alive. 
After one or two other excursions here and there, in September 
1871, Terriss at last turned his thoughts to the possibility of 
carving out a career for himself on the stage. Blessed with a 
fine, manly face and figure, a clear, rich-speaking voice, it was 
not a matter of any great difficulty for him to obtain the 
necessary start. 

Small parts with the Bancrofts, an appearance at Drury 
Lane, and then an engagement under the management of 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum, all served to ground Terriss 
rapidly in the technique. If it was with Henry Irving that he 
made his earliest successes, it was as the hero of Adelphi 
melodrama that ‘ Breezy Bill” really came into his own. 
Sincere, manly, handsome, with a beautiful delivery, there 
was nothing of the prig about Terriss under the limelight, as 
there was neither pose nor “ side’ about him in private life. 
Abstemious and self-disciplined as he always kept himself, 
Terriss was nevertheless an ever-popular figure in the Bohemia 
of his day, and it is seldom that a man could boast a wider or 
more devoted circle of friends. Seldom, too, would it seem 
that a man could boast of having created fewer enemies. 
Indeed, it would have been said, that of such Terriss owned to 
none. 

But the eyes of the man who lives in the blaze of perpetual 
sunshine may be blinded to the enmity that lurks in the 
shadows. 

So it was here ! ; 

In the autumn of 1897 the actor was appearing with his 
usual success in a revival of ‘‘ Secret Service,” at the scene of 
so many of his former triumphs, the Adelphi Theatre, in the 

d. 2 
pase company, necessarily a large one, fulfilling the réle 
of little more than a super, was an actor of the name of 
Prince, A disappointed man, a failure in his profession, he 
suffered from that form of dementia which sees in eee an 
enemy, a plotter against peace, comfort, Seago iy.” ng : 
man holds most dear. The victim of this peculiar orm 0 
t almost be described as a persecution 


elancholia, what migh d reaper 
einen” walks the world in apparent normality, and in this 
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“ties his danger. So it was with Prince. A reserved, rather 
morose individual, it was impossible to fathom the dark plans 
that were brewing in his tortured mind. 

Terriss had befriended him in that spontaneous way which 
characterised him, but that did not prevent the beneficiary 
from placing the popular actor’s name at the head of a list of 
potential victims, which also included those of Henry Irving, 
Clement Scott, and George Alexander, all of whom, in the 
wretched man’s sick fancy, had been guilty of “ oppression ”’ 
in one form or another. It so happened that the name of 
William Terriss was the first upon the list. 

Having made up his mind to the deed, the unhappy mummer 
laid his plans with care and foresight. 

There is a passage-way leading from the busy bustling 
Strand to the little backwater of Maiden Lane, past the side 
of the Adelphi Theatre. And in this passage-way existed a 
doorway giving on to a private stair leading to Terriss’s 
dressing-room. Of this doorway the actor possessed a key, 
and it was his usual mode of entry to the theatre. 

Familiar with the star actor’s movements, Prince, on the 
fatal night, awaited the other’s coming in the dark, shadowed 
passage-way. 

Jessie Millward, the Adelphi’s leading lady, it was who 
was first apprised of the tragedy that had been enacted in that 
dingy coulisse. She was dressing to go on the stage when she 
heard a strange and alarming noise from the alley below. 
Rushing from her room down the private stairway, she was 
just in time to catch the half-dead body of Terriss in her arms. 
He had been stabbed from behind while in the act of unlocking 
the pass door, the key of which still swung in the lock. The 
knife had passed clean through the lung, and a violent hemor- 
thage ensued, rendering the actor speechless. 

Within a few minutes of her arrival on the scene Jessie 
Millward sank to the foot of the stairs, the lifeless body of the 
eS still clasped in her arms. Of the assassin there was no 

ign. 

_ Later he was apprehended, and a jury of his countrymen, 

A ig him insane, sent him to lifelong detention in a criminal 

I (it was given a funeral of almost royal significance. 
y rich and poor alike, messages and wreaths marked 
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the esteem in which he was held by hundastis of smmowimg 
playgoers. Her Majesty the Queen sext 2 auessage aif eun- 
dolence, and the floral tributes were myriad. 

It is a grim coincidence that Terriss had had a pley submitted 
to him based on the story of Marat amd Okaslotte Corday. 
The suggestion was that the popular actor should impersonate 
the Revolutionist. But Terriss refused to entertain the 
proposition. He felt it quite impossible to play the scene oi 
assassination. It was almost as though seme premonition 
invested his mind, filling it with repugmamce for so bloody an 
episode. 

The play was rejected, and within a span of weeks the actor 
lay dead, the victim of an assassin’s knife ! 








A SHOT IN SARAJEVO 


THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND 
I9QI4 


HE political balance of the Great Powers of Europe 
is so delicately adjusted that any weakening or 


strengthening on the part of one results in a corre- 
sponding oscillation on the part of all the others. 

Never has this automatic readjustment more markedly 
manifested itself than in the repercussions consequent 
on the fluctuating history of that little nation of swine- 
herds known as Servia. A vigorous nation, as are all 
of peasant stock, it dreamed dreams, and, moreover, had 
the audacious courage to try and turn those dreams into 
reality. 

The first test of its growing power was the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1878, from which a united Servia emerged triumphant, 
if a little breathless. 

But while Turkey and her enemies had been locked in a 
death-grip, the more treacherous battle-grounds of the Chancel- 
leries had been far from idle, and the victorious little ally, 
claiming its first spoils of victory, was staggered to discover 
that, as the price of her neutrality, Austria had arranged with 
Servia’s giant Northern neighbour, Russia, that the late 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina should not be 
handed over to the victors. Servia, although filled with 
amazement and resentment at this arbitary spiolation, was 
too poor, too small, and too war-worn to do more than voice 
a vigorous but unproductive protest ; and the first move in 
the subtle scheme of expansion that had long been brooding 
in the brain of the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand had 
been successfully accomplished. 

A strange complexity, this Archduke, the mysterious death 
of whose cousin, Rudolph, the heir to the throne, in 1889, 
elevated from a position of comparative obscurity to that 
of one of the most powerful princes in the hegemony of 
Europe. 

Lae san “es iiassy and great accomplishments, 
of his private Bie. ee ere etl sc ac areaete 
different quality ; ; es pe ai oe yrtuse of quite 
; y ; aman of strong principles, convictions, and 
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will power, solid, something inscrutable, and with that rare 
and almost indefinable gift—vision. 

Within a year of his elevation in station he demonstrated 
his independence and freedom from the thraldom of tradition 
by contracting a morganatic marriage with Countess Sophie 
Chotek, the daughter of a distinguished Bohemian family, 
but, according to the tenets of the most rigid, reactionary, 
punctilious, and exclusive Court in Europe, no fit mate for a 
scion of the Blood Royal. 

True, at the time of their marriage the new heir to the throne 
had to put his name to a document declaring that neither his 
wife nor children should ever make assumption to the dual 
throne of Austria-Hungary. But there is little doubt that he 
gave his signature with the mental reservation that when in 
due course the aged Emperor should have been gathered to 
his forefathers, precedent should be modified in his wife's 
favour, and she should be accorded the rank and titles of 
Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary. 

In the meantime she was made a Princess, and given the 
title of Duchess of Hohenburg. Nor did she rest content with 
this partial recognition, and thereafter acquiesce in a twilight 
life in the background, the usual fate of women in her somewhat 
invidious position. ‘‘ Too powerful to be slighted, too clever 
to let herself be ignored,” gifted with a resilience and strength 
of will, a charm and force of character in excellent complement 
to her husband’s undoubted qualities, she immediately took 
her place, a working partner by his side, the willing and helpful 
coadjutor in the deep-laid schemes that his elevation to higher 
rank now enabled him, with increasing power and authority, 
to put in train. 

For Franz Ferdinand had his dream, too, no less than the 
Serbian, the first step in the realisation of which was the 
retention, under Austrian suzerainty, of the disputed, almost 
entirely Slav or Mahommedan inhabited, provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

It is conceivable that the dream of Franz Ferdinand dwelt 
on the possibility of incorporating a third people under the 
crown of Vienna, that to two separate states, differing in 
speech, racial stock, religion, and practices, a third differing 
constituent should be added—a third eagle on the double- 
headed standard of the dual monarchy. Or maybe his dream 
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inclined towards a steady expansion to the East, which should 
only end with the crested red, white and green ensign flying 
over the Mediterranean at Salonica. 

In either case it was necessary, or at least highly desirable, 
that Bosnia should be placated. 

He knew of Bosnia’s discontent, of her desire to unite with 
people of her own race and creed, her natural turning towards 
Servia, the home of her compatriots. But, obstinate in his 
purpose, the Archduke chose to ignore the impossibility of 
ever reconciling Slav and Teuton. Austria had brought 
Bosnia prosperity ; it was impossible for him to realise that 
it had not brought to the country—content ! Despite Austria's 
every effort, Bosnia’s resentment of her grew year by year. 

Of this discontent Franz Ferdinand could not but be aware. 
But his visions blinded him to the force of it. His was the 
idea that this disgruntled people could be won over by a 
judicious admixture of severity and kindness. 

With this delusion in his mind, he set out with his wife to 
Sarajevo, bent on a campaign for winning over these obstinate 
and recalcitrant peoples by sheer force of will. 

Sarajevo is one of the most interesting spots in all Europe. 
From its beginnings forty years before as a tumbledown 
Turkish fort glowering over a huddle of mud huts and pent- 
houses, it had come to be known as “ the Damascus of the 
North.” Alongside the old Mahommedan quarter modernised 
German beer halls, public buildings, cafés, and shops had 
come into being, starkly unconscious of their incongruity in 
this almost Oriental setting, while a fine railway station gave 
the final touch of modernity which told of the gradual encroach- 
ment of these disciples of kultur from the West. 

On that fateful Sunday morning of June 28, 1914, the streets 
of the little capital were swarming. Peasants in their wild, 
picturesque garb mingled with the townsfolk in their drab 
suits of conventional cut. A double cordon of troops lined the 
streets : behind, an unbroken line of police intervened like a 
quickset hedge between the populace and the wide track of 
the toadway, while mingling unobtrusively with the crowd, 
ae d oe threaded their way hither and thither, 

i: nate us oe thee sharp-eared for any whispered word 

Ne ian ities _ ‘ Dain to the expected visitors. — 
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ona he pads were welcomed by a deputation of minor 
* Ne ston. : ary. Next followed the inevitable inspection 
iis ate ae tr aioe. hear: the Archduke carried out alone, 
a ee ing he open motor-car that had been provided, 

ng with the officials until her husband should have 
brought the ceremony to a conclusion. 

It was noticed that the Imperial lady seemed nervous and 
uneasy, that a certain intangible undercurrent of disquiet 
penetrated the rigid calmness of demeanour in which she had 
so long schooled herself, as though some impalpable pre- 
monition of disaster had already enveloped her in a pall of 
dread. 

But there was little timé to indulge in secret fears. With a 
clatter of weapons the troops presented arms, and out into the 
June sunshine the motor swept, preceded by the troopers of 
the escort, and followed by the little procession of cars bearing 
the aides-de-camp and the officers of the Staff. 

Through almost silent streets the Imperial pair drove 
swiftly. Here and there a thin wavering cheer quavered 
momentarily on the air, where a group of hired enthusiasts, by 
their isolated outcry, served to mark only the more plainly the 
sullen apathy of the main body of the crowd. There were no 
demonstrations; the populace, if unenthusiastic, were self- 
restrained and dignified. But the frown on the Archducal 
countenance deepened. 

The route to the Town Hall—their immediate destination— 
lay for some way along the Appel Quay. The procession had 
only progressed a short distance when there was @ sudden 
stir and movement in the silent, watching crowd, and quick 
spatter of voices, and then above the heads of the immobile 
police and soldiers a small round dull black object rose, and 
turning, curved down towards the Ducal car. But swift as 
the movement had been, it did not catch the Imperial Prince 
unprepared. With a quick sweep of the arm he fended off the 
descending bomb, which, deflected, fell behind the still moving 
motor, to explode between it and the one following. There 
was a loud report, a burst of flame and smoke, and then, 
without an instant’s pause, the little procession swept on. 
An aide-de-camp, seated in the motor-car behind, suffered 
wounding in the neck by fragments of the infernal machine, 
while several of the crowd received minor injuries. But the 
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Royal pair escaped unhurt, and with a stoical courage that 
cannot be refused admiration, continued their progress without 
in any way accelerating the pace of the procession. 

Meanwhile the would-be assassin, a twenty-year-old youth, 
by profession a printer, boasting the name of Cabrinovitch, 
and claiming Serbian nationality, had been swiftly apprehended 
and hurried off in close arrest. 

Arrived at the Town Hall, the Imperial pair, to all outward 
appearance quite calm and composed, left their car and pro- 
ceeded on foot to receive the customary address of welcome. 

It was then that the nerve-racking strain the Archduke 
had undergone first betrayed itself. The Mayor, ignorant of 
the attempt that had been made on the lives of his Royal 
visitors, commenced to recite the usual speech, full of set 
phrases and conventional compliments. His laboured ful- 
someness had not proceeded long when it was brusquely 
interrupted by Franz Ferdinand, who terminated his rounded 
periods with the one harsh, biting comment : ‘‘ What is the 
good of your fulsome speeches ? I come to Sarajevo to pay 
you a friendly visit and I am welcomed not with cheers, but 
with bombs. It is outrageous !”’ 

This blunt intimation of what had occurred naturally 
reduced the unhappy Mayor to a condition wherein fear fought 
with amazement and consternation for pride of place ; and it 
is little to be wondered at that the ensuing ceremonies were 
cut down to their irreducible minimum. In considerably less 
than the scheduled time the procession was ordered to re-form, 
and handing his wife into the same motor they had used 
previously the Archduke followed her, giving the order to 
return the way they had come, and at the same pace; for 
whatever can be urged against Franz Ferdinand in any other 
direction, no one can find cause to impugn his physical courage. 

It was within a few minutes of leaving the Town Hall that 
the second attempt was made. A second bomb, hurled by a 
High School student of the name of Gavrilo Prinzep, fell by the 

side of the Ducal car, failing, however, to explode. But before 
the swarming agents de police, either mixed with the crowd or 
lining the kerb, could raise a hand to prevent him, the lad had 
whipped a Browning repeating pistol from his pocket and, 
taking hasty aim, fired three shots from it. 
The first bullet struck Franz Ferdinand in the throat, and 
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with an agonised gasp he fell back against the cushions of the 
car. Tn an instant his wife had thrown herself in front of him, 
seeking to shield his body with her own. To this brave act 
of spontaneous love and protection she probably owed the 
loss of her own life, which otherwise might have been spared, 
for, following quickly on the heels of the first, the second 
bullet was fired which struck her fatally in the body. And 
while husband and wife clung to each other in an agony of 
mind and body, yet a third bullet went home. 

For a moment all was confusion ; in the crowd a swirl of 
writhing bodies told of the arrest and hurried removal of the 
assassin, while in the street the procession, which automatically 
had come to a halt, broke up into a jumble of excited indi- 
viduals, crowding round the fatal car. At length, realising the 
desperate necessity of getting the stricken pair into the care 
of skilled hands as quickly as possible, the order was given by 
an officer of the Staff to re-form, and at most urgent haste the 
procession once again moved off, this time at furious speed, 
heading straight for the Governor’s palace. 

In that rapid, fateful journey, the Archduke, with the 
shadows of death already gathering about him, yet found 
strength to urge one last request. Turning to the woman who 
had so loyally shared the vicissitudes and triumphs of his 
varying life, he muttered: “ Sophie, I beg you. . - live for 
our children!” But the exhortation came in vain ; the 
Duchess was herself mortally stricken, and both died almost 
immediately, within very few minutes of each other. 

Thus perished not only two human beings, but two symbols 
of a policy that only waited for the propitious moment to 
declare itself with all the invincible backing of its might of 
arms. As events proved. 

Cabrinovitch and Prinzep, under question, both admitted, 
nay, gloried in, their Slav origin; and while denying at first 
that they even knew each other, while eventually confessing 
to a mutual connection, they maintained throughout that 
they were without other accomplices. 

But investigation was made, rightly or wrongly, to prove 
that this was no isolated outrage, but part of a huge and deep- 
laid plot. even the fact that the day of the assassination was 
that also of the anniversary of a battle famous in national 
history, was adduced as a matter of especial significance. 
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The die was cast: the excuse for which the Teuton for so 
long had been waiting was now provided ; the match flung 
into the powder-keg of European politics had served to set 
the world aflame. Three shots in a little Balkan street had 
begot Armageddon: the greatest, most costly, most deadly 
and exhausting a piece of insensate, blood-stained, crippling, 
but still undecisive, lunacy the world has ever seen | 
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A TRAGEDY OF ANTI-CLIMAX 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY WILSON, G.C.B. 
D.S.0., M.P. 


1922 


HERE is a story of a man who survived all the 

incalculable dangers of three arduous campaigns, the 

; perils of fire, shipwreck, riot, eruption, and flood only 

to perish of septic poisoning from a pin scratch received ina 
little Hampshire village. 

In almost as futile a fashion fell Field-Marshal Sir Henry’ 
Wilson, the survivor of dan in 
\ ) gers uncountable and strain 
impossible to imagine, the victim of a brace of cloudy- 
minded clods who chose the quiet backwater of a London 
by-way wherein to wreak their stupid, clumsy, wrong- 
headed act of childish vengeance, or maybe, futile political 
vendetta. 

Henry Hughes Wilson was the son of James Wilson, 
D.L., J.P., of Edgeworthstown, Ireland. He was born on 
May 8, 1864, and after an uneventful childhood, at the com- 
pletion of his education at Marlborough, he was gazetted to the 
Royal Irish Regiment. An exchange from the Southern 
Irish unit—hardly a native element to a man from the 
North—to the Royal Rifle Corps took place in the same year. 
He first saw active service with the Burmese Expedition, in 
1885-89, during which he was wounded. 

It was not until three years later, when he passed into the 
Staff College, that his amazing potentialities first manifested 
themselves. Possessed of an almost uncanny faculty of 


“ vision,” an accuracy of prognostication equally astounding, 
the routine duties of a Staff officer were assimilated with such 
facility and assurance as almost to render his mentors dubious 
of the future of one to whom so much that was difficult to 
others came with such astounding ease. 

The Staff appointments which the South African War saw 
him fulfil were proof, however, that his mercurial bonhomie 
was but a cloak to hide a military grasp and erudition seldom 
before equalled, and never excelled. ; 

Following the termination of the South African War 
Wilson’s gift for instruction was amply displayed, both at the 
War Office and during the time he fulfilled the duties of 
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Commandant of the Staff College, which appointment he 
assumed in 1907. 

His conviction, even in those early days, that Britain’s real 
menace of the future lay in Germany’s growing military 
aggression became with him almost a religion. Sedulously 
he preached it, and exhorted those under him to make prepara- 
tion to meet it, and, if for nothing else, his country owes him 
an undying gratitude that, through his insistence, such pre- 
paration to a certain degree was made. 

During his periods of leave he spent much time studying 
the strategical and tactical possibilities of the Franco-German 
frontiers, and the terrain over which, as he was convinced, the 
great conflict would eventually be fought. Eagerly, too, he 
studied his French colleagues of the ¢tats-majewr, and in turn 
was as eagerly appreciated and welcomed by them. 

There is a natural volatility and alertness of mind in the 
educated Irishman, to the appeal of which the French have 
always enthusiastically responded, and to the friendships 
Wilson formed in those earlier days—especially to that pro- 
found bond of camaraderie that existed between him and 
Ferdinand Foch—must be attributed much of the smoothing 
over of difficulties that arose between the Allies subsequently, 
under the strain and anxiety of war. 

Upon the expiry of his period of tenure as Commandant of 
the Staff College, Wilson returned to the War Office as Director 
of Military Operations, and it was as this important functionary 
that he was officiating at the beginning of 1914. 

The early part of the year must be considered as one of the 
most momentous periods in Wilson’s career. Affairs in Ireland 
were blowing up for a crisis. Ulster, refusing either co-operation 
in any of the schemes then put forward for the pacification of 
the Southern extremists, and equally averse to the partition 
of the Northern section of their country, was prepared to 
defend what they considered as their individual rights as a 
community, if necessary, by force of arms. The Ulster 
Volunteers sprang into being, and Carson borrowed some of the 
ae a : cae fist” rodomontade to match the 

ure of the prevailing atmosphere. 

In panic confusion, the Government gave voice to the 
cae .. anente their patchy and improvised legis- 

e backed by armed force, whose bayonets would 
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be used to thrust it down the throats of all and sundry reluctant 
to ingest so freakish a dish. Armed civilian force, in other 
words, was to be met with trained military force : the garrison 
of the Curragh were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
to march against their countrymen in the North if the powers- 
that-be called upon them to do so. 

Immediately a storm of protest arose from the officers of 
the garrison concerned, The British officer has always been 
most cautious to eschew political partizanship ; most careful 
to avoid identifying himself with either Parliamentary camp ; 
choosing always to consider himself the direct servant of the 
Crown rather than the hireling of a faction. But this was no 
matter of politics. The moot point was nothing more nor less 
than civil war, and on this issue blood proved thicker than 
political expediency and muddled party policy, and the crop 
of threatened resignations was so overwhelmingly alarming as 
to give the Liberal Cabinet more than sufficient reason to cry 
a halt, pause, and consider. 

In this crisis the opinion of Wilson was sought, not only as 
a military leader of note and position, but as an Irishman 
sufficiently remote from local prejudice and the spirit of 
party faction to be able to view the whole matter in proper 
perspective. 

Clearly, cogently, decisively, he expressed the views that 
long excogitation on the problem of the Army’s relationship 
to the Irish question had brought him to maintain. 

There can scarcely be any question that they were hardly 
the views a Cabinet, trained to be fed by a meek chorus of 
acquiescence from its military advisers, quite expected to 
receive. And although it is certain that Wilson’s lucid and 
clarified exposition of the situation undoubtedly influenced and 
modified the Government’s attitude, it is equally clear that 
it was received less in gratitude than in erudging reluctance. 

A man had told them, not what they wanted to hear, but 

what he knew to be the truth, and although his advice was 
acted on in part, its author from that moment was a marked 
man. : : 
To begin with, he had dared to own views of his own—and 
views the truth of which they had been compelled to admit— 
and to go on with, in lieu of the usual rather neue 
rather wooden, wholly inelastic-minded official, they a 
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found a man capable of holding his own with the glibbest, 
cool in controversy, balanced in argument, volatile and 
resilient of mind. For Henry Wilson could talk ; moreover, 
he could talk with all the conviction and sway of irrefutable 
logic ; and in the politicians’ eyes that was the least forgiv- 
able faculty of all ! 

Then came the War, and with it the justification of all 
Wilson’s untiring labours towards the creation of a force fit 
for expeditionary purposes, all his work to ensure a proper 
liaison and understanding with those who were to fight side 
by side with us as Allies, all the toil he had expended to ensure 
the smooth and unhindered transhipment of that Expeditionary 
Force to the ¢errain where its activities were destined to manifest 
themselves. 

With Field-Marshal Sir John French’s Headquarters Staff, 
Henry Wilson sailed for France as Sub-Chief of the General 
Staff, with the rank of Brigadier-General. His work was 
impeccable, but the appreciation accorded it was in no way 
commensurate to its incomparable value. There was some- 
thing in Wilson’s make-up that can only be put down as 
natively inimical to his compeers and seniors; something 
almost Gallic in its quicksilver volatility ; something that 
was too unorthodox, that—seeing that the average soldier 
fervently distrusts that which is not cut exactly to his own 
pattern, and therefore does not even begin to understand— 
inevitably aroused a feeling of mistrust and hostility. There 
was, too, an abiding cheerfulness, almost amounting to face- 
tiousness, about him that the stolid temperaments of the more 
phlegmatic, routine-minded soldiers around him must have 
found peculiarly disconcerting and out of place. A courageous 
lightness of manner was construed as untimely levity ; a gay 
spirit was deemed no more than an unstable non-regard for 
the proprieties demanded of military precariousness. 

Wilson loved chaff, gloried in what he called ‘‘ gossip” 
(the vital, pungent ‘‘ shop ” of his calling), and the gay thrust 
and parry of witty conversation. The more serious the situa~ 
tion the more resiliently cheery he became ; the more ominous 
the impending crisis the more ebullient the spirit with which 
he met it. 

A corps’ front threatened to crumble: grave, long faces, 
pursed lips, and puckered brows decorated the officers of the 
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Higher Command. In would bounce Henry Wilson with the 
cry: ‘ Dear, dear, dear, poor old So-and-So got a kick in the 
pants? We'll have to do something about this war soon, if 
we're not careful |” 

Hardly the remark to impinge soothingly upon the 
taughtened nerves of some elderly ‘‘ Brass Hat ’’ endeavouring 
to screw himself up to the point of selling his last office file 
dearly ! 

But of what profound, inestimable value to tired, over- 
wrought men, to whose jagged and tightly strung sensibilities 
the touch of gay inconsequence came as veritable balm in Gilead! 

And behind the men in the field, subversive, muttering in 
the background, lurked the petulant dislike of the politicians, 
engendered by their unfading memory of the man who had 
“talked them to a standstill” by his cool clarity, his inexor- 
able logic, his judicial, balanced outlook during the Irish crisis 
of early 1914. 

They could not deny his genius; but neither could they 
forgive him for having been in the right ! 

So Henry Wilson was side-tracked. They made him chief 
liaison officer between the English and the French, and in their 
efforts to snub him, inadvertently worked better for the 
salvation of the allied cause than their limited vision ever could 
imagine | 

Wilson was the liaison officer in perfection. He liked the 
French ; he understood them: in their turn they liked and 
trusted him. His labours to produce harmony out of friction, 
understanding out of mistrust, amity out of growing discord, 
are his justification and his claim to eternal gratitude. 

That contemptuous side-track led to a junction at which 
allied effort united for the first time, a junction from which 
proceeded the main line that led to victory ! 

In February 1918, Wilson was appointed Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, in succession to Sir William Robertson, 
a post for which he was peculiarly fitted, and which, in the 
opinion of many, only political and professional jealousy had 
so long denied him. Of his contribution to the final victory 
of the Allies no praise could be too high. ‘ 

With the end of the war came a general indiscriminate 
spattering round of rewards and adulations., To all intents 


and purposes Wilson, in this, was “ forgotten.” 
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True he had been made a Field-Marshal and awarded the 
K.C.B. and the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. But 
of more materially substantial recognition of his services there 
was none. Politicians may not possess long memories for 
promises, but for a grudge the longevity of their powers of 
recollection is that of a Datas. 

‘And Wilson was home. He was in Parliament. He could 
talk. And there was so much he might talk about ! He could 
write. And there was so much he might write about! An 
uncomfortable, prickly fellow to have about the place! And 
no one with any clear suggestion as to how he might be mollified, 
disposed of! And Wilson continued to say nothing—which 
only perplexed and worried them the more! To folk who 
screech their petty spleen from the housetops it was in- 
conceivable that a man should prefer the satisfaction of a 
dignified silence rather than indulge in the abysmal littleness 
of a peevish garrulity. 

Then came the offer from the Ulster Government to make 
Wilson the Military Adviser to the Parliament of Northern 
Treland. 

Rusting in idleness, half contemptuous, one dares assume, 
of the Parliamentary duties he had undertaken, still young 
in vigour, keen, enthusiastic, and at the height of his military 
and diplomatic genius, Wilson gratefully accepted. And 
Downing Street and its environs sighed the sigh of profound 
relief. 

Ulster wanted him: Ulster could have him, and be thanked : 
Ulster could look after him from that day forward. 

As was admitted in the House, the guard that had been 
allotted him up till then was withdrawn. 

His departure for the Northern province was scheduled, but 
there remained a few duties still to perform in the Metropolis. 
One of these was an engagement to unveil the G.E.R. War 
Memorial at Liverpool Street. The Field-Marshal, in full 
service uniform, was punctual to his promise, and performed 
the ceremony with that sincerity which always marked his 
attitude to the great army of the fallen. His speech, simple, 
direct, and reverent, went to the hearts of all who heard it, 
and many eyes were tear-laden when it came to an end. 

The ceremony over, Sir Henry departed homewards. His 
house stood at the corner of Eaton Place and Belgrave Place, 
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pila oe not far from Sloane Square. Sir Henry, 
“rs ae Ps railway station at Charing Cross, hailed a 
areteeag i in for a moment at his club, the ‘* Travellers,” he 

0 direct his waiting driver to make straight for 
home. Arriving opposite the house, he stepped out quickly, 
and paying the taxi man, with a word of thanks, he turned 
and crossed the kerb towards the front door, which was reached 
by a short flight of steps. At that moment the afterncon’s 
quiet was shattered by the sharp sound of a report. The taxi 
driver, in subsequent evidence, stated that he was under the 
impression that a tyre had burst, but that on looking out om 
the side of the cab furthest from the pavement he saw 2 tall 
heavily built man with a smoking revolver raised in his hand. 
This must have been John O’Brien, the elder of the two 
assassins. 

Sir Henry ducked at the first report, and the bullet missed 
him, splintering a panel of the door. Almost immediately 
followed the second shot, and although this, too, missed, the 
Field-Marshal whipped round, and ran down the few steps on 
to the pavement, drawing his sword as he went. 

He was met, however, by a perfect fusillade of shots, coming 
now from two directions, for the second assassin, James 
Connolly, had added his fire to the first. 

Sir Henry staggered, seemed to crumple: the sword fell 
from his nerveless hand and clattered on to the pavement ; 
then abruptly he pitched forward face downward on the stone 
flags. 

: labourer at work near by had been a witness of the whole 
affair, as had one of the Field-Marshal’s domestic staff. The 
former raised the shovel he had been using with some idea of 
assailing the murderer nearest to him, but under the menace 
of the man’s levelled revolver he shrank back, and the two 
gunmen turned away, and unmolested started to hasten from 
the scene of their crime. 

Meanwhile the Field-Marshal’s household, aroused and 
alarmed by the sound of the firing, had rushed out to where 
the stricken soldier lay so still upon the hard unfriendly pave- 
ment. They raised him ; he was still breathing, but unable 
any longer to speak. Tenderly they carried him into the 
house and laid him on a couch in his study, while medical aid 


was sent for post-haste. 
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But the great soldier was past all human help. Hit in three 
places, in the body, arm, and leg; for the intestinal wound 
there was obviously no hope, and in a very few moments he 
quietly passed away. 

Meanwhile police whistles were awaking the echoes of that 
quiet backwater that had witnessed tragedy, and the hunt 
was up. 

The two assassins, their fell task accomplished, made off 
swiftly along Eaton Place, menacing the odd civilian or so 
they met with levelled revolvers, and turning often to fire 
back at the gathering crowd of their pursuers. A taxi was 
coasting along Lowndes Place, and turned into the street down 
which the two men were hastening as fast as the lameness of 
O’Brien permitted, for the man, as was subsequently disclosed, 
was severely handicapped by the possession of an artificial leg. 
The cab driver, in all innocence, drove slowly along past the 
two men, who turning suddenly, hurled themselves into the 
vehicle and bade the man at the wheel make off at his best 
speed. Under the threat of their weapons the driver had no 
other course but to comply. The cab speeded on, passing 
towards the adjacent Eaton Terrace; but for some inex- 
plicable reason, just short of this thoroughfare, the two occu- 
pants suddenly sprang out, and ordered the cabman to “ carry 
on.” 

The chase was following hot on their heels by now, and not 
only were they being pursued, but representatives of the law 
were converging on them from their front and from either 
flank. As it so happened, Police-constable March was the 
first officer to meet them. Aroused by the shrilling whistles 
and the cries of alarm, he had hastened towards Eaton Terrace, 
and ran full tilt into the fleeing pair, now retreating backwards, 
to all intents and purposes, so often did they turn to fire at 
their would-be captors hastening in pursuit. Pluckily the 
constable endeavoured to stay them ; but while his companion 
maintained a steady fusillade at the oncoming crowd that 
dogged their heels, Connolly whipped round and fired point- 
blank at the uniformed figure that barred their progress. 

March staggered, clapped his two hands over his abdomen, 
grasped the iron railings with convulsive clutch, and then 
crumpled up on the pavement, shot through the stomach. 
The bloodsmears on the ironwork, the spreading tide of gore 
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that incarnadined the cold grey fi 

nature of his wound. erey Sage told Ot hee 

ide te “especies the doubly guilty pair continued 
ght. But the legion of their pursuers was increasing 

by leaps and bounds. Fate, too, played them a strange trick 

in guiding their footsteps towards the one spot it should have 

been their purpose to avoid—a police-station ! 

Leading out of Eaton Terrace there runs another street 
with the name of Chester Terrace. Here an old-fashioned horse- 
drawn = Victoria ” was pursuing its peaceful journey; and 
into it—again in unreasoning alarm—one of the bloodguilty 
men, O’Brien of the halting limp, sprang thankfully, only to 
hurl himself on to the street again when the little interval 
of ease had restored the spent vitality his lameness exacted 
of him. 

At the end of Chester Terrace a sharp right angle leads into 
Ebury Street, and down this the bewildered and exhausted 
men hastened. But the pursuit was closing in. Plain clothes 
officers, uniformed police, laymen—all concentrated to appre- 
hend the two desperate men who had dared to commit 
their wanton crime in the heart of the world’s greatest 
city. 

As the men ran and stumbled along Ebury Street the chase 
bore down upon them from all sides. Recklessly the fugitives 
turned their weapons on their would-be captors, and with 
equally reckless courage the constables and detectives hurled 
themselves at the two desperadoes. Even so, their bullets 
claimed two more victims before they could be overpowered : 
Detective Sayer, and a civilian named Clarke. But their time 
had come. A well-aimed truncheon brought O’Brien to his 
knees, while a milkman pelted the other assassin with a rain 
of empty bottles. A constable, too, dashed in and dealt 
Connolly a blow with his truncheon that dazed him. A minute 
later the two men stood helpless, panting and manacled. : 

Enquiry disclosed the fact that they were both ex-Service 
men, one of them even being in Government employ at the 
time of the outrage. Papers found on them made it clear, 
however, that they were in intimate connection with the Trish 
Republican army, and it is a justifiable surmise that, following 
their discharge from the Army, they had become infected with 
the poisonous virus of Sinn Fein. 
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Whether they were acting under direct orders from the heads 
of the I.R.A., or whether their crime was inspired by their 
own warped hatred of the man Ulster had called into her 
councils, it is hard to say. Throughout the subsequent investi- 
gations and trial they maintained a sullen reticence, and met 
their deserved fate with the same stoical reserve that had 
marked them from the first. 

The nation was shocked and horrified beyond expression at 
the loss it had sustained in the passing of the gallant, debonair 
soldier. In both Houses there were valedictory speeches, 
from men to whom Sir Henry had meant much, while the 
political junta, which had always held him in distrust and 
detestation, maintained a silence as significant as it was 
marked. 

A State funeral with full military honours was the fitting 
tribute that, by universal accord, was decreed for the dead 
Field-Marshal. So under the grey skies of a sad Monday 
morning, with solemn pageantry, the body of the murdered 
man passed, on its stark gun-carriage, and under the bright 
folds of the flag he had so well loved, and so well served, on 
that last journey to St. Paul’s Cathedral, there to join the 
gallant company of the nation’s heroes that therein already 
had its sepulchre. His comrades of the fighting services, 
plumed and gold-laced, gathered to do him the last honour it 
was in their power to pay, and perhaps it was not only the 
glamour of their vivid uniforms that made the little group of 
civilian followers stand out mean and rather pitiful! Four 
Field-Marshals, Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, the Air 
Chief Marshal, the General Officer Commanding the Royal 
Marines, and other senior Generals acted as pall-bearers ; 
distinguished officers carried the insignia and orders which told 
the story of a career of brilliance ; while officers of nations 
from all the four corners of the world added the bizarre note 
of their exotic uniforms to the scene of sad splendour. Six 
battalions of the Brigade of Guards, eight squadrons of House- 
hold Cavalry, cuirassed and helmeted, bearers and buglers of 
his own beloved Rifle Brigade, a firing-party of the Ulster 
Rifles—such was the procession. Behind his dead friend’s 
charger, with the pathetic reminder of its empty saddle, 
alone, stern of face, strode Marshal of France, Ferdinand Foch, 
that loyal comrade-in-arms who, beyond all men, could best 
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estimate the incalculable services of the soldier who had been 
so wantonly struck down in the plenitude of his powers. 

And so to the wail of pipes and the beat of muffled drums, 
with draped colours, and crape-banded uniforms, passed this 
brilliant, lovable giant to his last resting-place. 

Henry Wilson’s place in the story of the Great War is 
unique. He gave to it his best, and if jealousy and misunder- 
standing denied his country the fullest value of his genius—it 
is an established fact that after the disappointment of Sir 
John French’s earlier strategy the French civil and military 
authorities pressed for the command of the Expeditionary 
Force to be given to Sir Henry, but political prejudice at 
home was too strong—yet the sum-total of his labours still 
leaves the land he loved for ever in his debt. 

As a man he was as loved as he was hated ; as a soldier he 
was as admired as he was distrusted. There was no possibility 
of half measures with such a forceful personality, it was a 
case of all for, or all against. The measure of his stature is 
told in that abiding elimination of feeble compromise. Known 
but little to the man in the street—since self-advertisement 
was utterly foreign to everything in him—it was only with 
his death that a universal recognition of his claim to undying 
fame was universally accorded him. 

If immortality be thought too large an estimate, with his 
passing there was created a gap that has yet to be filled, a 
gap that many a year will still see looming, and which will 
never know an occupant of quite such rare and unusual quality. 
And in that his claim to greatness rests—secure for all time. 





“More than prince of cats, I can tell you. . . . He fightsas gee ) 
you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests _ 
me his minim rest, one, two and the third in your bosom: the — 
very butcher of a silk button, a duellist.’’ 
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JARNAC AND CHATAIGNERAYE 


1547 

HE combat between the Lords Jarnac and de la 
Chataigneraye is of more than usual interest on more 
_than one count. Although coming within the scope of a 
regularised “‘ judicial combat,” the meeting between the Compte 
Guy Charbord de Jarnac and the Compte de la Chataigneraye 
(or Chasteneraye) may be instanced no less as possessing 
many of those personal elements that engendered the duels 

proper of the succeeding centuries. 

Both men of eminence about the Court, the quarrel which 
brought about the contest was of old standing. Favourites, 
both, of Francis I, they had proved, throughout many years, 
to be naturally inimical each to the other, and even the tact 
and influence of their Sovereign proved unavailing in recon- 
ciling their mutual detestation. However, despite their 
accumulating animosity, the two men had been consistently 
unsuccessful in obtaining permission from their Liege Lord to 
settle their differences at the sword’s point. 

But with the death of Francis and the accession of Henry II, 
matters took on an entirely different complexion. Less 
autocratic, or more complacent, than his predecessor, Henry 
soon found himself placed in a position in which any longer to 
deny a meeting between the two noblemen was impossible. 

Things had come to a crisis between them which only blood- 
shed could satisfy. The actual grounds of Jarnac’s complaint 
were that his enemy had publicly imputed that he was so 
bountifully maintained by his still young and attractive 
mother-in-law as to imply a relationship more intimate than 
creditable. Even with the easy morals of a medieval Court 
this was going a little too far, and in a fury of anger Jarnac 
insisted that so infamous a suggestion could only be wiped 
out in blood. His kinsman (for such Chataigneraye was), 
refusing to withdraw one word of his imputation, and even 
going so far as to assert that on more than one occasion Jarnac 
himself had made confession of his guilty relationship, the 
latter made urgent application to Henry for permission to 
meet his traducer in mortal combat. This permission Henry at 
length reluctantly accorded, and on July 10, 1547, mn the 
courtyard of the chateau Ofte Germain-en-Laye, the two 
opponents at last faced each other. Seated on raised dais at 
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. the Constable, admiral and marshals of France, as well as the 
usual ecclesiastical dignitaries. Attended by their several 
friends, and by trumpeters, Jarnac and de la Chataigneraye 
first advanced and took the usual oaths required of them 
before the combat could be joined. After the conclusion of 


this ceremony they were led to their respective pavilions to be : 


dressed and accoutred for the fray, each having a friend and 
confident in the other’s pavilion while this was proceeding. 

It is said that Jarmac was but newly recovered from a 
sickness, and whispered to a friend that if he did not trust to 
the goodness of his cause he would fear that he might act the 
part of a poltroon. 

But Jarnac, for all his hot-headed anger, was no fool, as the 
manner in which he took every advantage of the privileges of 
his position clearly demonstrates. As Pasquier remarks, 
drawing attention to the change introduced later in the practice 
of duelling in comparison with the uses of chivalry, before the 
former practice the defendant was called upon to give the lie, 
and yet did not cease to be the defendant, or injured party 
On the other hand, in the code of duelling, if one man charges 
another with anything, and receives the lie, he is compelled to 
challenge him so as to wipe out the offence, so that his enemy 
becomes the defendant, thus possessing the great advantage 
that he can make his own choice of arms, after having practised 
with them for so long as he pleases, possibly even being in 
a position to take his opponent unaware on the day of the 
combat of the actual weapon he has selected. 

Thus it fell out between de la Chataigneraye and Jarnac. 
The latter’s challenge required the former to provide more 
than thirty different sorts of arms, and various kinds of horses, 
such as Spanish, Flemish, Arabian, etc., together with a 
variety of saddlery. He thus put his enemy to enormous 
expense—apart from threatening to surprise him on the day 
of battle—the consequence being that Chataigneraye must 
have been ruined had he not been assisted by the King, as well 
as being provided with ample means of his own. Well might 
the unfortunate nobleman remark, however, that ‘‘ Jarnac 
wanted to try his purse as well as his courage.” 

When all the usual preamble of the ceremonies at last was 
over, and the two contestants fully equipped for the fray, they 
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A LATER EXAMPLE OF THE COUP DE JARNAC 


The consequence of not shifting the leg. By Rowlandson 
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were summoned out by the King’s trumpet, and presenting 
themselves before the Sovereign, were commanded by his 
herald to end their difference once and for all by “ joining in 
battel.”” 

This exhortation Chataigneraye was observed to brave with 
some show of insolence and swagger. Jarnac, on the other 
hand, carried himself with modesty and a quite convincing 
air of circumspection. 

With the manceuvre he doubtless already had in mind, this 
seeming humbleness of demeanour undoubtedly smacks a little 
of play-acting ! 

Advancing to the centre of the lists, the opponents faced 
each other in silence for a moment. Then, with a feint on the 
part of Chataigneraye, the issue was joined. 

Each attacked the other with great vigour, the initiative 
at first being unquestionably in the hands of Chataigneraye, 
whose reputation as a warrior stood so high that he can have 
experienced few qualms as to the result of the encounter. 
Indeed, so confident would he seem to have been of its upshot 
that by his orders a royal banquet had been prepared in 
anticipation of the victory of which he felt absolutely 
confident. 

But despite his every effort Jarnac’s defence remained 
impenetrable. He was biding his time, playing to exhaust his 
opponent ere putting into execution that cunning stroke which 
ever after was to be associated with his name. 

At length he saw his opportunity. Both men were clad in 
demi-armour reaching to the knees only, and fighting with 
swords. Suddenly Jarnac, parrying a thrust, returned a 
riposte, which, gliding past his opponent’s guard, slid down- 
wards to the unarmoured leg of his adversary, cutting the 
ham, Staggered and confused by this unusual stroke, 
Chataigneraye had no defence ready, and in another moment 
Jarnac, doubling the stroke, succeeded in cutting also the 
ham of the right leg. Upon this Chataigneraye fell, helpless, 
to the ground, his sword dropping from his nerveless grasp- In 
a moment Jarnac was upon him, calling that now his life was 
“at his discretion,” but that he would spare it willingly if 
he would restore him his honour, and acknowledge his offence 
to God and King.” Chataigneraye answered nothing, where- 

1 This cut with the sword is to this day called le coup de Jarnac. 
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upon Jarnac turned to the King, and, kneeling, prayed “ that 
now he might be so happy as to be esteemed by him a man 
of honour; and seeing his honour was restored, he would 
make his Majesty a present of the other’s life, desiring his 
offence might be pardoned, and never more imputed to him 
or his, being the inconsiderate act of youth.” But the King 
made no answer. Upon this Jarnac returned once more to his 
bleeding antagonist, and finding him still prostrate, and ina 
half-fainting condition, raised his hands to heaven with the 

“Lord, I am not worthy; not to me, but unto Thy 
name be thanks!” Undoubtedly a gentleman with an eye 
to the gallery ! 

This still producing no response from the recumbent 
Chataigneraye, Jarnac next begged the former openly to 
confess his error. This insistence proved too much even for a 
man in such desperate straits as Chataigneraye, for, with an 
effort, he managed to grasp his sword and with it make a 
feeble pass at his enemy. With an air almost of regret, excel- 
lently simulated, if not actually genuine, Jarnac warned his 
prostrate foe that, at any further sign of aggression, he would 
have no recourse but instantly to kill him. 

Even at this Chataigneray’s proud spirit refused to be 
humbled, and he haughtily bid Jarnac to proceed to the 
business of extermination. 

But the victor was in no mood to bring the affair to so speedy 
and sanguinary an end, and once more indulged in an impas- 
sioned appeal to the King to accept Chataigneraye’s life, which, 
however, was accorded the same silence as before. 

“Whereupon,” in the words of the old chronicler, ‘‘ Jarnac, 
coming back to his antagonist, who was lying stretched out 
upon the ground, his sword out of his hand, and his dagger out 
of its sheath, he accosted him with fair words of ‘ old friend 
and companion,’ entreating him to remember his Creator, and 
let them become friends again. But he, attempting to turn 
himself without the signs of repentance and submission, Jarnac 
took away his sword and dagger, and laid them at the King’s 
feet, with repeated supplications to interpose for Chataig- 
neraye’s life ; which the King was at last advised to do, and 


1 Some of the expressions quoted by the chronicler are affecting beyond 
translation: ‘ Sire je vous le donne—prenez-le pour Dieu! et l’amour que 
yous l’avez nourri!’’ But Henry must have been in one of his least romantic 
moods, since he remained deaf to the entreaty. 
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ordered some of the great officers to go to him, and surgeons to 
take care of his life ; but he would not suffer his wounds to be 
dressed, being wearied of life because of his disgrace, and so 
died in a little time.” 

In point of fact, the obstinate fellow actually bled to death, 
even refusing the consolations of the priest and the last offices 
of the Church, and, unshriven and blaspheming, breathed his 
hatred with his final word. 

The King being told that it was customary that the victor 
should be carried in triumph round the lists, he reluctantly 
gave orders that the usual procedure should be observed. 
But the wily Jarnac, knowing full well the high esteem and 
affection in which the dead man had been held by the King, 
protested against such vainglory and ostentation, declaring 
that he had “‘ only been desirous to have his honour restored, 
and was well content that it had so fallen out.” 

Accepting his protestations at their face value, Henry made 
the victor his compliments, telling him that “he fought like 
Cesar, and spoke like Aristotle.” 

Yet it is clear that the King’s sympathies lay with Chataign- 
eraye, over whose corpse he took a solemn oath that never 
again would he permit a duel to be fought, an oath he kept 
religiously until the last day of his life. 

It is singular to reflect that so doughty a warrior as 
Chataigneraye should have suffered so signal a defeat at the 
hands of a swordsman of no more than average ability, as was 
Jarnac. Vanity has something to do with it, vanity coupled 
with that most fatal of all qualities, an under-estimation of 
the ability of his enemy. 

Pierre de Bourdelise, better known as Brantome, an authority 
on sword-play, and a nephew of the defeated nobleman, 
endeavours to show that there was foul play in the encounter, 
asserting that Jarnac wore a brassart without joint, by which 
means the buckler, or shield, was held with greater security ; 
at the same time putting forward the excuse that Chataign- 
eraye’s right arm was still weak from a wound he had received 
at Conys, in Piedmont. Admitting that these statements were 
based in truth rather than in partizanship, against them must 
be put the fact that Jarnac entered the lists a sick man no less, 
and considerably enfeebled by the fever from which he had 


been suffering. 
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It would seem on the whole that his signal triumph was 
another example of the superiority of craft over mere brute 
strength. To the boiling hatred of Chataigneraye he opposed 
a hatred no less bitter, but ice-cold. Whereas the former 
stepped into the lists with nothing more formulated than a 
lust to kill, Jarnac approached the contest with every move, 
every development carefully planned. His forethought is 
witnessed by the extravagant conditions he imposed upon his 
enemy prior to their meeting; his strategy in the actual 
combat itself, no less than the elaborately executed histrionics 
that followed it, bear witness no less to a carefully thought out 
programme, meticulously planned and as painstakingly carried 
through. 

Chataigneraye, considered the first swordsman in France, 
fell in his twenty-eighth year, and so highly was he esteemed 
by his contemporaries that, when a report of his fatal meeting 
with Jarnac was spread abroad, the fervour of his partizans 
in upholding his skill resulted in a whole series of minor com- 
bats between them and the supporters of the victor. But 
Henry’s interdict against duelling brought these sanguinary 
encounters to an abrupt conclusion: indeed, this affair of 
Jarnac’s may be regarded as the last “‘ judicial combat as 
authorised in France, 

If it served no other purpose, it at least enriched the French 
language with a phrase, and the art of fence with a stroke, 
that will for all time be associated with the name of Jarnac. 


re 


THE HEYDAY OF DUELLING 


FRANCIS I TO HENRI III 


THE ‘ PARAGON OF FRANCE "’—MITTAUD AND BOUCICAUT—BUSSY 
D AMBOISE—THE SIX AGAINST SIX 


AXITY commences at the top. As has been noted, 
the complaisance of Francis I of France gave to 
duelling a sanction and prevalence that it had never 

known before. ‘‘ The influence of the monarch upon his Court, 
and of that court upon the nation, has ever been all-powerful 
in that country, until the people knew that they were some- 
thing. We have seen the potato, after being considered by 
the whole country as only food fit for swine, introduced into 
fashionable, and thence into general consumption, after 
Louis XIV had appeared in court with a nosegay of its flowers 
at his button-hole.”’ 

The gasconading challenge sent by Francis to Charles, 
although it must have been fully appreciated by reasoning 
people, acted with electric enthusiasm on the nation; and if 
a king thought it incumbent on his honour to seek satisfaction 
for having been accused of asserting a falsehood, how much 
more urgent did it become for subjects to draw their swords 
upon the slightest contradiction that could give umbrage to 
the phantom of chivalric honour? Moreover, it had been 
currently reported, and of course confirmed by the courtiers, 
that this monarch having considered himself offended by the 
Count of Saxony, then on a visit at his Court, had taken him 
aside on a hunting excursion, without any witness being 
present to compromise his future safety, and proposed a 
single combat, which the Count very wisely declined. 

Francis, although he not only tolerated, but even approved 
of duelling, was jealous of the right of giving it his sanction, 
and was much displeased if a challenge was sent without his 
knowledge. Thus De Cispi¢re was obliged to absent himself 
from the Louvre for a considerable time for having presumed 
to send his compliments to D’Audoin by Vicomte Gourdon, 
and to inform him that he was going to hear Mass at the 
church of St. Paul, where if M. D’Audoin would attend at the 
same time, they would afterwards take a walk into the country 
by the Porte St. Antoine, Several duels during this reign may 
almost be considered as judicial combats, since they took 
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place in the presence of the Sovereign, who thus constituted 
himself an arbiter. 

The reign of Francis might have been one of gallantry and 
of pleasure ; and there are not wanting even ladies who, in 
the present day, look upon its profligacies and their ferocious 
results as noble deeds, the effects of chivalric devotion. One 
must confess that, in looking over its annals, one can find 
nothing remarkable, except an outrageous breach of all 
morality and decorum, and a wanton waste of human blood. 

The miserable successor of this prince, Henry II, whose reign 
was ushered in by the disgraceful duel between Jarnac and 
La Chataigneraye, which has already been related, encouraged 
duelling by his want of energy ; the princes of the blood 
followed the general example : and we find the Prince Charles, 
brother to the Duke de Bourbon Montpensier, fighting with 
D’Andelot, brother of the Admiral Coligny, at a hunting 
party. 

It was during this reign that a singular duel took place 
between a youth of the name of Chateauneuf and his guardian 
Lachesnaye, an old man of eighty. The champions met at the 
Isle de Louviers, the subject of the dispute being a lawsuit 
concerning the minor’s property. Chateauneuf asked the old 
gentleman if there was any truth in the reports circulated 
that he had made use of disrespectful language concerning 
him, which the other positively denied on the word of a 
gentleman. This assertion satisfied the youth ; but the old 
man would not let the matter rest. ‘ You may be satisfied,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but that is more than I am: and, since you have 
given me the trouble of coming here, we must fight. What 
would all those folks say, who have done us the honour of 
collecting to see us on both sides of the river, if they found that 
we came here to talk instead of acting? Our honour is 
concerned; let us therefore begin.” Both were armed with 
swords and daggers; when Lachesnaye exclaimed, “ Ah, 
paillard, tu es cwirassé !” which we might translate into modern 
phraseology, ‘‘ You varmint, you have a cuirass on.” “ Ah! 
he t'aurai bein autrement!”—‘“ You shall catch it in another 
manner !” and forthwith made his cut and thrust at the face 
and throat, an attack which by no means disconcerted the 
young combatant, who very quietly ran the old gentleman 
through the body. 
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The youth of those gallant times were not very punctilious 
when they were less successful than Chateauneuf, as appears 
in the following : 

The King being out at a stag-hunt in the wood of Vincennes, 
accompanied by the nephew of Marshal St. André, this youth 
sought a quarrel with an elderly gentleman of the name of 
Matas, and they repaired to a lonely part of the wood, where 
Matas gave him a salutary lesson in fencing, by disarming him, 
whipping his sword out of his hand as soon as he was on 
guard; adding: “ For the future, young man, learn to hold 
your sword, and do not seek to encounter a man like me! 
Take up your sword ; depart, and I forgive you.” So saying, 
he was mounting his horse, when his adversary having raised 
his sword from the ground, thought the best use he could make 
of it was to rid himself of so troublesome a witness of his shame ; 
he therefore stabbed him in the back, and left the corpse on the 
ground, The chronicler adds: “ No notice of this transaction 
took place, for the young man was nephew of Marshall St. 
André; whereas the other was only a relation of Madame de 
Valentinois (the famed Diana de Poitiers), who, after the death 
of Henry II, had lost all her influence at Court.”” Nay, poor 
Matas was even blamed for having rebuked a fiery and honour- 
able youth! “It is wrong,” says the chronicler, “for old 
boasting fencers to abuse their good fortune, and taunt a 
youth who is only in the bud—car Dieu s’en attriste!”—It 
grieves God | 

Nothing could exceed the sang-froid that these desperate 
men exhibited on such occasions. Brantome relates the case 
of a duel between a Norman gentleman and a little chevalier 
named de Réfuge. They had taken a boat to go over to the 
Isle du Palais, to fight without witnesses ; when perceiving 
that several boats were in pursuit of them, they jumped onshore, 
one of them exclaiming: “ Pray let us make haste, for they 
are coming to separate us!” and, so saying, they attacked 
each other. After four lunges, they were both dead. The 
same writer mentions a Seigneur de Gensac, who was eager to 
encounter two champions at once ; and, when the absurdity 
of the attempt was alleged, merely replied: “‘ Why, history 
is full of such deeds! and, mon Dieu! I am determined to 


have my name recorded |” f ; 
: The following adventure of an illustrious murderer, called 
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by Brantéme the Paragon of France, may give an idea of those 
“ glorious’ times : 

Duprat, Baron de Vitaux, was son of the Chancellor Duprat, 
and from early life had displayed symptoms of undaunted 
“courage.” He commenced his career in arms by killing the 
young Baron de Soupez, with whom he had quarrelled at 
dinner, when Soupez threw a candlestick at him and broke 
his head: he waylaid him on the road to Toulouse; and 
having despatched him, effected his escape in female attire. 
His next exploit was murdering a gentleman of the name of 
Gounelieu, to avenge the death of one of his brothers, a lad of 
fifteen, whom Gounelieu had killed; on this expedition he 
was accompanied by a young nobleman named Boucicaut ; 
their victim was travelling post near St. Denis when they 
met with him; after this achievement he fled to Italy, 
Gounelieu being a favourite of the King. Vitaux, however, 
could not remain long in exile, and inactivity, but returned 
to France for the express purpose of revenging the death of 
another brother, killed by a near relation of his own, the 
Baron de Mittaud. 

The Baron was a Seigneur from Auvergne, and had been 
summoned to Court by Charles IX to act as an interpreter to 
the ambassadors from Poland, who came to offer the crown of 
that kingdom to the King’s brother, the Duc d’Anjou. Mittaud, 
little suspecting that Vitaux was in Paris, was not upon his 
guard; while Vitaux, who had allowed his beard to grow to 
a considerable length, and was disguised as a lawyer, was 
watching every opportunity to surprise him—having taken 
an obscure lodging on the Quai des Augustins, in company 
with his old companion Boucicaut, and a brother of his, both 
of them brave and valiant men, and called the Lions of the Baron 
de Vitaux. These worthies, having met the Baron de Mittaud, 
immediately despatched him; but it so happened that, in 
defending himself, he had wounded one of the Boucicauts, 
who, not being able to keep pace with the two other assassins 
in their flight, was obliged to stop at a barber’s shop to get his 
wound dressed; he had been tracked by the traces of the 
blood he had lost in his flight, and was taken by the Archers 
of the Provost twelve leagues from Paris ; and, being confined 
in Fort l’Evéque, expected to have been executed, since both 
the King and his brother decided that he should forfeit his life. 
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It so happened that the Polish ambassador lodged in the 
house of the prisoner's brother, who was Provost of Paris, 
and who earnestly supplicated them to apply to the King 
and his brother for the culprit’s pardon. The Polish envoys, 
backed by President de Thou, made a long harangue in Latin, 
which, whether the Monarch understood them or not, succeeded 
in ultimately attaining their demand, and Boucicaut shortly 
after appeared at Court as gay and as unconcerned as ever. 

This event only encouraged our hero, who shortly after 
returned to Paris, and killed with “‘ incredible audacity,” says 
the chronicler, Louis de Guart, the King’s favourite, who had 
presumed to oppose the grant of his pardon. Vitaux with 
seven or eight companions entered Guart’s house and killed 
him in his bed, using for the purpose “‘a sword very short 
and very keen, which upon such occasions is considered pre- 
ferable to a long one.’’ “ This act,’’ adds the historian, “‘ was 
considered one of great resolution and assurance.” One 
might have expected that such a ruffian would have died on 
the gallows; but he sought the protection of the Duc 
d’Alencon, being under the patronage of Queen Marguerite, 
of whom he was a special favourite. 

At last, the Baron de Mittaud, brother of the one he had 
assassinated eight years previously, called him out: both 
parties were duly examined, although it was maintained that 
Mittaud wore a thin cuirass, painted flesh-colour, under his 
garments. Howbeit, the point of Vitaux’s sword was bent 
either upon this protection, or one of his ribs. Finding that 
all his lunges and thrusts were of no avail, he had recourse 
to hacking and hewing, when in four well-applied cuts his 
adversary despatched him, without having had the “ courtesy 
of offering him his life.” “ Thus,” further says the historian, 
“ died this brave Baron, the Paragon of France, where he was 
as much esteemed as in Spain, Portugal, Germany, Poland, 
and England; and every foreigner who came to court was 
most anxious to behold him: he was small in stature, but 
lofty in courage : his enemies pretended that he did not be 
people ‘properly’ (i ne tuait pas bien ses gens), but ma 
recourse to various stratagems, wherein,” says Brantéme, “ it 
is the opinion of great captains, even Italians, who were — 
the best avengers in the world—that stratagem might be 


encountered by stratagem, without any breach of honour. 
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Brantéme adds, “I have spoken enough of him; although I 
should immortalise him were it in my power, as much for his 
merits as for the sincere friendship that existed between us!” 

The duel that most grieved the heart of Henry III was 
that which occurred between his favourite mignons, Caylus 
and D’Entragues, who had fallen out about some fair ladies 
of the Court. Riberac, and Schomberg, a young German, were 
seconds to D’Entragues; Maugerin and Livaret were the 
seconds of Caylus. The parties met near the ramparts of the 
Porte St. Antoine, no one being present but three or four 
“ poor persons, wretched witnesses of the valour of these 
worthy men.” 

The moment the principals had commenced, Riberac 
addressed Maugerin, saying: “ Methinks that we had better 
endeavour to reconcile these gentlemen, rather than allow 
them to kill each other.” To which unworthy proposal the 
other replied: “Sir, I did not come here to string beads; I 
came here to fight!” “And with whom?” innocently asked 
Riberac: “since you are not concerned in this quarrel—with 
whom?” “ With you, to be sure,” was the laconic reply of 
Maugerin. ‘If that be the case,” added Riberac, “let us 
pray,” and, so saying, he drew his sword and dagger, and 
placing the hilts crossways, fell upon his knees to put up the 
proper orisons: but Maugerin thought his doxology too 


prolix, and, swearing most irreligiously, told him “that he . 


had prayed long enough.” Upon which they furiously 
attacked each other, until both fell dead. 

Schomberg, the other second, beholding this episode, 
addressed Livaret very politely, saying: “‘ These gentlemen 
are fighting ; what shall we do?” To which the other replied : 
“We cannot do better than fight, to maintain our honour.” 
Schomberg, who was a German, forthwith cut open the cheek 
of his adversary; a compliment which Livaret politely 
returned by a thrust in the breast, which stretched him a 
corpse to keep company with the body of Maugerin. Riberac 
was borne from the field, and died of his wounds the next day. 
D’Entragues, though severely hurt, effected his escape ; while 
Caylus was carried to his death-bed, where he bitterly com- 
plained that his adversary had a dagger in addition to his 
sword, In consequence of being obliged to parry the thrusts 
of the former with his hand, he had been stabbed in several 
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places. He further stated, that he had said to D’Entragues : 

You have a dagger, and I have none!’’ To which the other 
replied : ‘‘ So much the worse for you ; you ought not to have 
been such a fool as to have left it at home.” Brantéme 
observes that he does not exactly know whether, from a sense 
of gentillesse chivalaresque, he ought not to have laid aside his 
dagger ! Livaret, two years after, was killed in a duel; when 
his servant on seeing him fall, picked up his sword, and killed 
his adversary, the son of the Marquis de Pienne. The King 
was so afflicted at the death of Caylus, that he gave orders 
to have him buried by the side of another of his mignons, 
Saint Megrin, who was assassinated by the Duc de Guise at 
the Louvre gate. 

The custom of the seconds fighting with each other appears 
to have been introduced by the royal mignons, who, no doubt, 
vied with each other for the monarch’s favour. In these 
murderous contests, one of the most celebrated bravoes was 
Bussy d’Amboise, one of the principal actors in the massacre 
of St. Barthelemi, during which he assassinated his own near 
relation, Antoine de Clermont, with whom he was at law. 
This was undoubtedly a more expedient motive than the one 
that induced him to call out a gentleman of the name of St. 
Phal, who having an X: embroidered on some part of his 
apparel, Bussy maintained that it was a Y. A combat forth- 
with took place, of six against six. One could scarcely believe 
that the brave Crillon should have risked his life with such a 
pernicious cut-throat. Yet it is recorded that, having met 
him one day in the Rue St. Honoré, Bussy asked him the 
hour; when Crillon, drawing his sword, replied : “Tt is the 
hour of thy death!” Fortunately the combatants were 
separated. The intrigues of Bussy with Marguerite de Valois 
are well known; and at the same period he boasted of the 
favour of the Countess de Montsoreau, whose husband was the 
master of the hunt of the Duke d’Alengon, and having written 
to that prince, that he had caught a deer of the Count's in his 
snares, the letter was shown to Henry III who kindly put it 
into the husband’s hand. The master of the hunt did not 
deem it advisable to risk his life in seeking revenge, but com- 
pelled his faithless spouse to give a rendezvous to her para- 
mour ; when instead of his mistress’s embraces, he was received 


py the daggers of hired bravoes. 
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The assassination of this monarch himself (Henry III) 
afforded a singular instance of the time, and the reckless 
character of the courtiers. A young man in the royal house- 
hold, of the name of Isle Marivaux, determined not to survive 
his royal master, and begged to know if anyone would do him 
the favour of fighting with him, to give him a fair chance of 
being killed. Fortunately for him, another courtier, of the 
name of Marolles, took him at his word, and after a few lunges, 
gratified his best wishes. 

Such were what the historians called ‘‘ the good old times,”’ 
when, as a later writer asserts, the lasciviousness of Messalina 
was combined with the ferocity of Nero, and the gluttony of 
Heliogabalus ; and when wit and ribaldry were the associates 
of assassination. Thus, when Catherine de Medicis was 
informed upon her death-bed of the murder of the Duke and 
Cardinal de Guise, she replied: “’Tis well cut out, my son ; 
but now your work must be stitched!” 

The instances which have been quoted, ‘“‘famous”’ or 
“infamous ’”’ as the individual opinion may hold them, at 
least serve to demonstrate the folly to which “ fashion ’”’ 
induced otherwise reasonable human beings to lend them- 
selves, and the fatal consequences that such slavish acquies- 
cence in what, after all, was nothing more than a social custom, 
so frequently entailed. 


SHREWSBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


1667 


F ever an “affair of honour” lacked more of that 
estimable quality than the meeting between the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and the Duke of Buckingham it is yet to go 

recorded. 

The Court of the “ Merrie Monarch” can never be regarded 
as the spiritual home of prudish morality, but in an epoch 
chiefly notable for its licentious indulgence one figure stands 
out as more shamelessly profligate, almost, than of any her 
compeers, industrious rivals in indulgence as many of them 
had proved to be. 

Elizabeth, daughter of James Butler, first Earl of Ormond, 
and subsequently married to the Earl of Shrewsbury, from her 
earliest years displayed a talent for intrigue, and a nature of 
such amorous warmth that, in the words of the shrewdly 
observant de Grammont, “as no person could boast of being 
the only one in her favour, so no person could complain of 
being ill received”; as comprehensive a summing up of the 
lady’s character as could very well be contrived ! 

It is clear that her sentimental adventures did not wait 
upon her marriage, nor was that condition permitted to cause 
them any serious interruption. The tale of her lovers is a long 
and complicated one, as remarkable, almost, as the bland 
complaisance with which her husband remained oblivious to 
the unending procession of gallants who, in turn, enjoyed 
her ladyship’s favours. 

That he could have remained in ignorance of her innumer- 
able escapades seems almost incredible, and that a man even 
with his reputation for exquisite politeness could have carried 
courtesy to such lengths of silent acceptance remains a thing 
at which is is impossible not to marvel. 

However it may, the noble Earl maintained an attitude of 
non-interference which his lively spouse obviously construed 
into one of acquiescence, and it was not until the arrival on 
the scene of “ Young” Killigrew that there were first sown 
those seeds of disruption and suspicion that were to fructify 
in such a bitter harvest. ae 

Henry Killigrew—known as “ Young” Killigrew to dis- 
tinguish him from his volatile father, Thomas Killigrew, 
master of one of the King’s Playhouses, and last of the official 
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King’s Jesters—was a worthy descendant of his sprightly sire. 
Possessing much of the ebullient impudence and self-assurance 
of his forebear, he held a minor position at Court, of which he 
was not slow to take fulladvantage. Passing from Groom of the 
Bedchamber to his father’s old position as Master of the Revels, 
his whole life was spent in that vicious atmosphere which 
St. James had made peculiarly its own, so it is little wonder 
that he early became tinctured with that looseness of moral 
outlook which everywhere surrounded him. 

It was a few months after the Duke of Monmouth’s nuptials 
that ‘ Young” Killigrew, apparently for want of something 
better to do, decided to pay his addresses to the lively Lady 
Shrewsbury, and as the good dame jn question, by some 
extraordinary chance, had no very pressing affair on hand 
at the moment—after all, the list of gallants even at Charles’ 
Court was not inexhaustible !—their more than friendly 
relations were soon, and easily, established. 

Again in the words of de Grammont, ‘No one thought of 
interrupting an intimacy which did not concern anyone ”’ (the 
chronicler seems to have forgotten the claims of the noble 
Earl to some small rights of interference !), “ but Killigrew 
thought proper to disturb it himself: not that his happiness 
fell short of his expectation, nor did possession put him out of 
love with a situation; but he was amazed that he was not 
envied, and offended that his good fortune raised him no rivals.” 

Obviously the foolish fellow was suffering from that peculiar 
form of perverted egotism which cannot enjoy an uncoveted 
prize. 

So, as the situation stagnated for want of competition, so 
did his resentment grow at a condition of things which conceit 
persuaded him was little short of humiliating. And since no 
one else betrayed any eagerness to alter this mortifying state 
of things, there was nothing but for Killigrew to attempt to 
remedy it himself. 

Blessed (or cursed) with a nimble if indiscreet tongue, which 
“most displayed itself when elevated with the juice of the 
grape,” he indulged his vanity by giving expression to the 
most luxurious descriptions of his inamorata’s charms and 
beauties, “with which,” as a contempory wit somewhat 
mordauntly observed, ‘‘ above half the Court were as well 

acquainted with as himself.” 
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Amongst other recipients of these unbecomi 
dangerous, confidences was Buckingham, cooled pret 
of a profligate breed, whom only accident, and a variety of 
ei becigiia) had so far kept from a knowledge of the 
Pa iss in question as comprehensive as Killigrew’s 

Judging only from outward appearances, the noble con- 
noisseur gave it as his opinion that the apparent charms of 
the lady in the case did not hold out the promise of anything 
re exquisite as the extravagant praises of Killigrew would 
infer. 

This slighting verdict but served to add fuel to the infatuated 
lover’s rhetoric, and, since he was a frequent guest at Bucking- 
ham’s table, he had full opportunity for dinning the lady’s 
praises in the other’s patient ear, since they habitually dined 
at four in the afternoon and did not rise from table until time 
for the evening’s play. 

Buckingham, in whose ears the perfections of the fair 
Elizabeth were dinned with undiminished fervour, at length 
found his curiosity sufficiently aroused as to desire to examine 
into the truth of the matter for himself. 

A Killigrew being esteemed as very small game as compared 
to a Buckingham, the transference of the lady’s affections 
was not long in the making, and Buckingham, more than 
satisfied with the success of his experiment, so far supplanted 
his predecessor in favour as to eliminate him altogether from 
the lady’s consideration. 

Thus the luckless Killigrew was brought to a melancholy 
knowledge of the profound truth that he who boasteth of a 
treasure puts a premium upon losing it ! 

Buckingham soon found that the fame did not in any way 
exceed the truth, and although it was generally believed that 
the intrigue, begun in so curious a manner, would be of no 
great duration, considering the fickleness of both parties to it, 
and the wholeheartedness with which they engaged in it, yet 
in actual fact no amour ever continued for so long. 

The imprudent Killigrew, who at the beginning could not 
be satisfied without rivals, now had to be satisfied without a 
mistress, a condition of things his vanity bore with considerable 
impatience. His protests, however, awakened so little response 
in the bosom of his late light o’ love that before long she put 
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up a very good pretence of never having even known him ! 
Such treatment was calculated only further to inflame his 
wounded amour-propre, and without even taking into consider- 
ation that he himself was the author of his own undoing, he 
let loose the full tide of his abusive eloquence against her 
ladyship, attacking her with the bitterest of invective, turning 
all those personal charms he had been wont to extol into the 
most humiliating defects, and drawing such a lurid picture of 
her conduct as to qualify him for the greatest moralist of his 
age. 

In vain was he warned of the danger he incurred in indulging 
in these public denunciations ; the vanity that had previously 
urged him to too lavish praise now demanded the solace of an 
equally public condemnation. 

But he was soon to repent the freedom of expression he had 
allowed himself. 

As he was returning home to Turnham Green from the Duke 
of York’s apartments one evening shortly after, his chair was 
set upon, and three passes were made at him through its 
fabric; though Pepys in his Diary for May 9, 1669, states 
that he was wounded in nine places, and his man ‘‘ quite dead,” 
adding that this was supposed to be the work of milady Shrews- 
bury’s men. Buckiagham publicly stated that the intention 
was only “ to beat him,” that there was no intention to hurt, 
but “ that he did first run at them with his sword.” 

This open avowal of complicity in the outrage seems to 
have aroused the ire of the Duke of York, for whom Killigrew 
was fulfilling the post of Gentleman of the Bedchamber at the 
time, to such an extent that he is alleged to have warned 
Buckingham that it might come to cost him his life in the 
House of Lords. 

At all events, the affair created some considerable stir. So 
much so that it could not fail, and did not fail, to reach the 
ears of the usually myoptic Earl of Shrewsbury. Wheerupon 
we are presented with the spectacle of a husband, whose bland 
oblivion for years has been a byword, suddenly becoming 
umbrageous and uttering a challenge which would have 
become him better had he issued it to the first, rather than to 
the last, of his wife’s innumerable lovers ; a meeting was quickly 
arranged, but not so quickly but that news of its imminence 
reached the ears of the King. 
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Immediately his Majesty gave orders to the Duke of Alber- 
marle to secure Buckingham, and confine him to his house. 

But from all contemporary accounts, Albermarle neglected 
to carry the Royal commands into effect, and Buckingham 
remained free to attend the appointed rendezvous at Barnes 
Elms. The Duke was attended by Sir J. Jenkins and Captain 
Holman, while Lord Shrewsbury was accompanied by Sir J. 
Talbot, a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and Lord Bernard 
Howard, a son of the Earl of Arundel. 

The combat on both sides was a long and desperate one, the 
seconds, according to the custom of the day, engaging as well 
as their principals. 

Shrewsbury fought with a desperation difficult to credit in 
a man so usually placid, to be met by a cold ferocity on the 
part of his adversary no less intense. 

Early in the proceedings Buckingham received a slight 
flesh wound, but refusing to find in it any excuse for abandon- 
ing the contest, it was resumed with even greater determination. 
It seems clear that the Duke was resolved on carrying the 
matter to a mortal issue, in which determination he was 
doubtless spurred by the knowledge that his guilty partner in 
infidelity was a witness to the fray; for if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be believed it was no less a person than Lady 
Shrewsbury herself who, disguised as a page, held her lover’s 
horse in the cover of a neighbouring thicket, in order to 
facilitate his escape, should he deem it necessary to effect it, as 
an outcome of the slaying of her husband, At length a rapid 
disengage, followed by a thrust in tierce, and Shrewsbury fell 
to the ground, run clean through the body. 

Incidentally, of the seconds, Sir John Talbot was severely 
wounded in both arms, and Jenkins lay dead on the field; the 
other seconds, like the Duke, only incurring slight wounds. 

Buckingham, the ever reckless, left the field in triumph, the 
last thought in his mind, apparently, being the precipitate 
flight to which he had obviously once given serious considera- 
tion. Indeed, such was his apparent disregard and neglect 
of such consequences as he may have incurred, that it was a 
matter of common report at the time that Lady Shrewsbury, 
who had not only been anxious that the meeting should, 
firstly, take place, and, secondly, result in the fatal terminator 
that actually occurred, but, with a profligacy, startling even 
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in such an age, spent the succeeding night in the arms of a 
lover still clad in the shirt owning the bloodstains begot of her 
husband’s sword. 

The affair caused more than a nine days’ wonder, as we may 
gather from Pepys, amongst others, who writes in his Diary 
of January 17, 1667: “ Much discourse of the duell yesterday 
between the Duke of Buckingham, Holmes, and one Jenkin, 
on one side, and my Lord of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and 
one Bernard Howard, on the other; and all about my Lady 
Shrewsbury, who is at this time, and hath for a great while 
been, a mistress to the Duke of Buckingham. And so her 
husband challenged him, and they met yesterday in a close 
near Barnes Elms, and there fought: and my Lord Shrews- 
bury is run through the body, from the right breast through 
the shoulder; and Sir John Talbot all along up one of his 
armes; and Jenkins killed upon the place, and the rest all, 
in a little measure, wounded. This will make the world think 
that the King hath good councillors about him, when the Duke 
of Buckingham, the greatest man about him, is a fellow of no 
more sobriety than to fight about a mistress. . . . The whole 
House full of talk of this business, and it is said that my Lord 
Shrewsbury’s case is to be feared, and that he may die.’’ As 
die he did a very few days later, and a great stir followed the 
unhappy event, as may be imagined. Nor was Buckingham’s 
conduct immediately following the duel calculated to set idle 
tongues at rest. To Millingen we are indebted for the state- 
ment that: “‘ After this duel, Buckingham, openly patronised 
by Lady Castlemaine, openly took Lady Shrewsbury to live 
with him in his house, and when the Duchess ventured to 
expostulate with this line of conduct, adding that it was out of 
the question that she and his mistress should live under the 
same roof, he quietly replied: ‘That is also my opinion, 
madam, and I have therefore ordered your coach to carry you 
to your father. ’” 

And to her father the poor lady incontinently went, but not 
before she had supplicated, and obtained, audience of the 
Queen, to whom she made full recital of her wrongs. Like the 
aggrieved Duchess, Catherine of Braganza was short, dumpy, 
unattractive, and utterly neglected by her husband, so, with 
these grievances as a common breeding-ground of sympathy, 
it is not to be wondered at that Charles’ consort took up the 
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case of the outraged Duchess with a fierce partizanship that 
filled the Court with clamour and dissension. 

But it was all in vain, no serious attention was paid to these 
outcries; the general looseness of the age, Buckingham’s 
devotees and political backers, combined with the King’s 
natural tolerance, conspired to let matters drift into inanition. 

Buckingham and his mistress retired to Clifden, where, for 
a time, they lived openly together. 


“ 


. . . Clifden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.” 


While there this edifying couple managed to dissipate the 
estate of the young Earl, whereupon the matter was brought 
before the House of Lords. From this assembly an award 
was made that the Duke “ should not converse or cohabit with 
the Countess in future,’ and that “ each should enter into a 
security to the King’s Majesty in the sum of £10,000 for that 
purpose.” 

Despite this somewhat salutary interruption to their 
amours, the pair “‘ remained for a long period both happy and 
contented: never had constancy been of so long a duration, 
nor had he ever been so submissive and respectful a lover.” 
And one may add, never had either parties to the affair 
experienced so much of surprise at so unexpected an 
outcome. 

One result of the bliss that is stated to have existed between 
this singular couple is recorded in the burial register of West- 
minster Abbey, under date March 12, 1670-1 : ; 

“ A young male child was laid in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
vault, being related to that family.” 

The following passage in a letter from Andrew Marvel, dated 
August 9, 1671, sufficiently identifies him: “ Buckingham 
runs out of all with the Lady Shrewsbury, by whom he 
believes he had a son, to whom the King stood godfather ; 
it died young Earl of Coventry, and was buried in the sepulchre 

is fathers.” a 
= es he was not the Earl of Coventry, the legitimate 
Duchess of Buckingham being still alive, but in so spectacular 
a piece of laxity a little more or less here and there is hardly 
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under the euphemism of “an affair of honour,” out of which 
the only good that seems to emerge is the championship of the 
aggrieved Duchess by Catherine. 

Even in that one is forced to the speculation whether 
partizanship would have been quite so enthusiastic had the 
unfortunate Duchess possessed attractions of face and figure 
in as great a degree as, in fact, she so completely lacked them |! 


EARL TALBOT AND JOHN WILKES 


. 


1762 


N 1762 was fought the celebrated duel between Earl 
Talbot and John Wilkes. The dispute had originated in 
words used in the twelfth number of the North Briton, on 

August 21, which conveyed reflections injurious to Earl Talbot, 
when Wilkes wrote the following letter to Colonel Berkeley : 


““ WINCHESTER, 
September 30, 1762. 
SIR, 


Lord Talbot, by your message, has at last brought this 
most important question to the precise point where my first 
answer to his Lordship fixed it, if he preferred that. As you 
have only seen the two last letters, I must entreat you to cast 
an eye over those preceding ; because I apprehend they will 
justify an observation or two I made this morning, when I 
had the honour of paying my respects to you at camp. Be 
assured, that, if I am between heaven and earth, I will be on 
Tuesday evening at Telbury’s, the Red Lion, at Bagshot, 
and on Wednesday morning will play this duel with his 
Lordship. 

It is a real satisfaction to me that his Lordship is to be 
accompanied by a gentleman of Colonel Berkeley's worth 
and honour. 

This will be delivered to you by an Adjutant, who attends 
me at Bagshot. I shall not bring any servant with me, from 
the fear of any of the parties being known. My pistols only, 
or his Lordship’s, at his option, shall decide this point. 

I beg the favour of you to return me the letters, as ] mean 
to leave Winchester this evening. I have Lord Bruce’s leave 
of absence for ten days. 

I am, etc., 
JouN WILKES. 


I hope we may make a partie quarrée for supper on Tuesday, 
at Bagshot.” 


To this lively letter the following reply was sent : 
169 
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““CAMP, NEAR WINCHESTER, 
September 30, 1762. 
SIR, 

I have sent all the letters, and shall depend upon the 
pleasure of supping with you at Telbury’s, the Red Lion, at 
Bagshot, Tuesday evening. My servant will attend me, as the 
going alone would give room for suspicion; but you may 
depend upon his following your directions at Bagshot, and 
that he shall not be seen where you would not have him, I 
am much obliged by your favourable opinion, and am, etc., 

H. BERKELEY.” 
In a letter to Earl Temple, Wilkes gives the following 
account of this singular meeting : 


“Rep Lion, AT BAGSHOT, 
Tuesday, 10 at night, October 5, 1762. 
My Lorp, 


I had the honour of transmitting to your Lordship 
copies of seven letters which passed between Lord Talbot and 
me. As the affair is now over, I inclose an original letter of 
Colonel Berkeley’s, with a copy of mine previous to it, which 
fixed the particulars of our meeting, and therefore remained 
a secret, very sacredly kept by the four persons concerned. 

I came here at three this afternoon, and about five was told 
that Lord Talbot and Colonel Berkeley were in the house. 
Lord Talbot had been here at one, and was gone again, leaving 
a message, however, that he would soon return. I had con- 
tinued in my room where I was at my first coming for fear of 
raising any suspicion. I sent a compliment to Colonel Berke- 
ley, and that I wished to see him; he was so obliging as to 
come to me directly. I told him that I supposed we were to 
sup together with Lord Talbot, whom I was ready to attend 
as became a private gentleman, and that he and Mr. Harris 
(my Adjutant), as our seconds, would settle the business of 
the next morning, according to my letter to him from Win- 
chester, and his answer. Berkeley said that his Lordship 
wished to finish the business immediately. I replied, that the 
appointment was to sup together that evening and to fight in 
the morning; that in consequence of such an arrangement, I 
had, like an idle man of pleasure, put off some business of real 
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importance, which I meant to settle before I went to bed. I 
added, that I came from Medmenham Abbey, where the jovial 
monks of St. Francis had kept me up till four in the morning ; 
that the world would therefore conclude that I was drunk, 
and form no favourable opinion of his Lordship from a duel 
at such a time; that it more became us both to take a cool 
hour of the next morning, and as early as was agreeable to his 
Lordship. Berkeley said that he had undertaken to bring us 
together, and as we were both now at Bagshot, he would leave 
us to settle our own business, He then asked me if I would 
go with him to his Lordship. I said I would any moment he 
pleased. We went directly with my Adjutant. 

I found his Lordship in an agony of passion. He said I had 
injured him, that he was not used to be injured or insulted. 
What did I mean? Did I, or did I not, write the North Briton 
of August the 21st, which affronted his honour? He would 
know ; he insisted on a direct answer; here were his pistols. 
I replied, that he would soon’ use them; that I desired to 
know by what right his Lordship catechised me about a paper 
that did not bear my name; that I should never resolve the 
question to him till he made out the right of putting it ; and 
that if I could have entertained any other idea, I was too well 
bred to have given his Lordship and Colonel the trouble of 
coming to Bagshot. I observed that I was a private English 
gentleman, perfectly free and independent, which I held to 
be a character of the highest dignity; that I obeyed with 
pleasure a gracious Sovereign, but would never submit to the 
arbitrary dictates of a fellow-subject, a Lord Steward of his 
Household, my superior indeed in rank, fortune, and abilities, 
but my equal only in honour, courage, and liberty. His 
Lordship then asked me if I would fight him that evening. I 
said that I preferred the next morning, as it had been settled 
before, and gave my reasons. His Lordship replied that he 
insisted on finishing the affair immediately. I told him that 
I should very soon be ready ; that I did not mean to quit him, 
but would absolutely first settle some important business 
relative to the education of my only daughter, whom I tenderly 
loved, that it would take but very little time ; and that I 
would immediately decide the affair in any way he chose, for 
I had brought both sword and pistols. T rang the bell for pen | 
and ink, and paper, desiring his Lordship to conceal his pistols, 
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that they might not be seen by the waiters. Ne soon after 
became half frantic, and used a thousand indecent expressions, 
that I should be hanged, damned, etc., etc. I said that I was 
not to be frightened, nor in the least affected by such violence ; 
that God had given me a firmness and spirit equal to his 
Lordship’s, or any man’s; that cool courage should always 
mark me; and that it would be seen how well bottomed he 
was. 

After the waiter had brought pen, ink, and paper, I proposed 
that the door of the room should be locked, and not opened 
till our business was decided. His Lordship, on this proposition, 
became quite outrageous; declared that this was mere 
butchery, and that I was a wretch who sought his life. I 
reminded him that I came there on a point of honour to give 
his Lordship satisfaction ; that I mentioned the circumstance 
of shutting the door only to prevent all possibility of inter- 
ruption ; and that I would in every circumstance be governed, 
not by the turbulence of the most violent temper I had ever 
seen, but by the calm determination of our two seconds, to 
whom I implicitly submitted. His Lordship then asked me 
if I would deny the paper. I answered that I would neither 
own nor deny it; if I survived, I would afterwards declare, 
but not before. 

Soon after he grew a little cooler, and in a soothing tone of 
voice, said: ‘I have never, I believe, offended Mr. Wilkes, 
why has he attacked me? He must be sorry to see me un- 
happy.’ I asked upon what grounds his Lordship imputed 
the paper to me? That Mr. Wilkes would justify any paper 
to which he had put his name, and would equally assert the 
privilege of not giving any answer whatever about a paper to 
which he had not; that that was my undoubted right, which 
TI was ready to seal with my blood. 

He then said he admired me exceedingly, really loved me, 
but I was an unaccountable animal—such parts! But would 
I kill him who had never offended me? etc., etc. We had 
after this a good deal of conversation about the Bucks 
Militia and the day his Lordship came to see me on Wycombe 
Heath before I was colonel. He soon after flamed out again, 
and said to me, ‘ You are a murderer, you want to kill me, but 
I am sure I shall kill you, I know I shall, by G—d! If you 
will fight, if you will kill me, I hope you will be hanged. I 
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know you will.’ I asked if I was first to be hilled and after- 
wards to be hanged? That I knew his Lordship fought me 
with the King’s pardon in his pocket, and I fought him with 
a halter about my neck. That I would fight him for all that, 
and if he fell I should not tarry here a moment for the tender 
mercies of such a Ministry ; but would directly proceed to the 
next stage where my valet waited for me, from thence I would 
make the best of my way to France, as men of honour were 
sure of protection in that country. He then told me that I 
was an unbeliever, and wished to be killed. I could not help 
smiling at this, and observed that we did not meet at Bagshot 
to settle articles of faith, but points of honour ; that, indeed, 
I had no fear of dying, but I enjoyed life as much as any man ; 
that I am as little subject to be gloomy or even peevish, as any 
Englishman whatever ; that I valued life and the fair enjoy- 
ments of it so much I would never quit it with my own consent, 
except on a call of honour. 

I then wrote a letter to your Lordship, respecting the 
education of Miss Wilkes, and gave you my poor thanks for the 
steady friendship with which you have so many years honoured 
me. Colonel Berkeley took the care of the letter, and I have 
since desired him to send it to Stowe; for the sentiments of 
the head at such a moment are beyond all politics, and indeed 
everything else, except such virtue as Lord Temple’s. 

When I had sealed my letter, I told his Lordship I was 
entirely at his service, and I again desired that we might 
decide the affair in the room, because there could not be a 
possibility of interruption ; but he was quite inexorable. I 
had brought a flask of powder and a bag of bullets. Our 
seconds then charged the pistols which my Adjutant had 
brought. They were large horse-pistols. It was agreed that 
we should fire at the word of command, to be given by one 
of our seconds. They tossed up, and it fell to my Adjutant to 

ive the word. 
. We then left the room, and walked to a ae — some 
distance from the house. It was near seven, ane moon 
shone brightly. We stood about eight yards distant, and 
agreed not to turn round before we fired, but to a 
facing each other. rh Lets ee bier oe 

ere in very exact time, but neither to fect. 

Ne Se es immediately to his Lordship, and told him, 
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that now I avowed the paper. His Lordship paid me the 
highest encomiums on my courage, and said, he would declare 
everywhere that I am the noblest fellow God ever made. He 
then desired that we might now be good friends, and retire to 
the inn to drink a bottle of claret together, which we did with 
great good humour and much laughter. 

His Lordship afterwards went to Windsor, Colonel and my 
Adjutant to Winchester, and I continue here until to-morrow 
morning, waiting the return of my valet, to whom I have sent 
a messenger. Berkeley told he was grieved at his Lordship’s 
passion, and admired my coolness and courage beyond his 
farthest idea—that was his expression. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 
JouN WILKEs.” 


JOHN WILKES AND SAMUEL MARTIN 


1763 


N 1763 Wilkes got involved in another duel, with Mr. 

Martin, Secretary to the Treasury. The North Briton, 

of which he was the editor, with its usual acrimony against 
the members of the Administration, had introduced some 
characteristic sketches, “supposed to allude to Samuel 
Martin, Member of Parliament for Camelford, and Secretary 
to the Treasury, and afterwards the hero in Churchill’s 
poem, “The Duellist.” The following was the offensive 
paragraph : 

“The Secretary of a certain board, and a very apt tool of 
Ministerial persecution, who, with a snout worthy of a Portu- 
guese inquisitor, is hourly looking out for carrion in office, to 
feed the maw of the insatiable vulture, imo, etiam in senatum 
venit, notat et deseignat unumquemque nostrim, he marks us, 
and all our innocent families, for beggary and ruin. Neither 
the tenderness of age, nor the sacredness of sex, is spared by 
the cruel Scot.” 

In a further number notice is again taken “ of the most 
treacherous, base, selfish, mean, abject, low-lived, and dirty 
fellow, that ever wriggled himself into a secretaryship.” 

In consequence of that paragraph, which Martin applied 
to himself, he made use of very insulting language in the 
House of Commons, when speaking of the North Briton, upon 
which Wilkes sent him the following letter : 


“GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
November 16, 1763. 


SIR, 

You complained yesterday before five hundred gentle- 
men, that you had been stabbed in the dark by the North Briton. 
But I believe you were not so much in the dark as you affected 
and chose to be. Was the complaint made before so many 
gentlemen on purpose that they might interpose 2 To cut off 
every pretence of this kind, as to the author, I whisper in your 
ear, that every passage of the North Briton in which you have 
been named or alluded to, was written by 

Your humble servant, 
Joun WILKES.” 
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““ ARLINGTON STREET, 
November 16, 1763. 
SIR, 

As I said in the House of Commons yesterday, that the 
writer of the North Briton, who had stabbed me in the dark, 
was a cowardly as well as a malignant scoundrel, and your 
letter of this morning’s date acknowledges that every passage 
of the North Briton in which I have been named, or even 
alluded to, was written by yourself, I must take the liberty to 
repeat, that you are a malignant and infamous scoundrel, and 
that I desire to give you an opportunity of showing me whether 
the epithet cowardly was rightly applied or not. I desire that 
you may meet me in Hyde Park immediately, with a brace of 
pistols, so concealed that nobody may see them, and I will wait 
in expectation of you one hour. As I shall call on my way 
home at your house to deliver this letter, I propose you go 
from thence directly to the ring in Hyde Park, from whence 
we may proceed, if it be necessary, to any more private place. 
And I mention that I shall wait an hour, in order to give you 
the full time to meet me. 


I am, sir, your humble servant, 
SAMUEL MartTIN.” 


When the parties met in Hyde Park, they walked together 
a little while to avoid some company which seemed coming 
up to them. They brought each a pair of pistols. When they 
were alone, the first fire was from Martin’s pistol, which missed 
Wilkes. The pistol in Wilkes’s hand only flashed in the pan. 
The gentlemen then each took one of the remaining pistols. 
Wilkes missed, and the ball of Martin’s pistol lodged in 
Wilkes’s belly. He bled immediately very much. Martin 
came up, and desired to give him all the assistance in his 
power. Wilkes replied that Martin behaved like a man of 
honour; that he was killed; and insisted on Martin’s making 
his immediate escape, adding, that no person should know 
from him how the affair happened. Upon this they 
parted. Wilkes was carried home; but would not tell any 
circumstance of the case, till he found it was perfectly 
known. He only said to his surgeon, that it was an affair of 
honour. 
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The day following, Wilkes, imagining himself in great 
danger, returned to Martin his letter, that no evidence might 
appear against him, and insisted upon it, with his own relatives, 
that in case of his death, no trouble should be given to Martin, 
for he had behaved as a man of honour. 

The ball was extracted by Mr. Graves, a surgeon. It had 
struck Wilkes’s coat-button, entered his belly half an inch 
below the navel, and sunk obliquely on the right side towards 
the groin, but it had not penetrated the cavity of the abdomen. 
It was extracted behind. 

When he was able to write, he sent notice by letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons of the condition of his health ; 
and on Friday, the 16th, the House made the following order : 
“That Dr. Heberden, physician, and Mr. Cesar Hawkins, one 
of His Majesty’s serjeant-surgeons, be desired to attend John 
Wilkes, Esq., to observe the progress of his cure; and that 
they, together with Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Graves, do attend 
this House to report their opinion thereupon, on the 19th of 
January next, in case the said John Wilkes, Esq., be not then 
able to attend in his place.” 

The order being sent to Dr. Heberden, by order of the 
Speaker, he sent it to Dr. Brocklesby, with a letter, desiring to 
know when he might attend Dr. Brocklesby to Wilkes. Dr. 
Brocklesby sent the order to the House and Dr. Heberden’s 
letter to Wilkes, who immediately showed his delicacy of 
feeling on the subject by sending a polite card to Dr. Heberden, 
saying, that he was well satisfied with the attention and skill 
of Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Graves, that he did not wish to see 
Dr. Heberden for some weeks; he sent a similar card to 
Mr. Hawkins. Martin immediately proceeded to Paris, and 
on Wilkes’s arrival in that city, notes and a friendly visit were 

hanged between them. : 
o Martin's conduct in this transaction had been highly 
honourable ; but the public was so much exasperated at the 
danger to which Wilkes had been exposed, that no credit was 
given to the spirit which his antagonist had displayed. On 
the contrary, it was remarked that Martin had taken no notice 
of the objectionable passage in the North Briton until about 
eight months after the publication, and that in so public and 
official a manner before the House, as almost to demand an 


interference. He was also accused of having during that 


M 
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period practised every day at a target, Sundays not excepted, 
and also with not having returned Wilkes’s letter till a month 
after the duel with a view, as it was suggested, had Wilkes 
speedily recovered, of making use of it in evidence of his being 
concerned in the North Briton. 


WILLIAM, LORD BYRON, AND 
MR. CHAWORTH 


1765 
Q): January 26, 1765, Lord Byron and several other 


gentlemen dined together at the Star and Garter 

Tavern in Pall Mall. The party were chiefly from 
Nottinghamshire, assembled in a club about seven in the 
evening. 

The conversation turned upon the subject of game; upon 
this occasion Chaworth had a warm argument with a gentle- 
man seated next to him about the best manner of preserving 
game. Lord Byron joined the conversation, and gave as his 
opinion, that the best method was to take no care of it. 
Chaworth differed in opinion, and thought it more advisable 
to be strict with poachers. This drew on an altercation. 
Chaworth asserted that there was not a hare in that part of 
the county which was not preserved by him, or by Sir Charles 
Sedley. Upon which Lord Byron offered a bet of {100 that he 
had more game on a manor or manors of his than Chaworth 
had on any belonging to him. Chaworth accepted the wager, 
and made a memorandum of it. Lord Byron then observed, 
with some degree of warmth, and in a sarcastic manner, “ Sir 
Charles Sedley’s manors! where are his manors!” To which 
Chaworth replied, with equal heat, “‘ The manors of Hucknel 
and Nuttall.” To which Lord Byron replied: “I know no 
manors of Sir Charles Sedley.’” Chaworth then observed that 
the manor of Nuttall was his, and that he had purchased it 
from his (Chaworth’s) family, and added: “ If your Lordship 
wants any further information about his manors, Sir Charles 
Sedley lives in Dean Street, and your Lordship knows where 
to find me in Berkeley Square.” 

After this altercation the party remained together for about 
an hour in apparent good-humour, and the conversation 
ined on ae ie subjects. About eight o'clock Chaworth 
left the room, and asked a gentleman of the name of Douston, 
who was quitting at the same time, whether he had observed 
the dispute between him and Lord Byron. The person replied 
that he had heard part of it. On which Chaworth asked him 
if he thought he had gone far enough ; to which Mr. D. replied 
that he thought he had gone too far, that it was altogether a 
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silly business, and neither of them should think any more 
about it. 

Shortly after, Lord Byron left the room also, and met 
Chaworth when he stated that he wished to speak with him, 
He then called a waiter, and asked if there were any room 
disengaged. The waiter then showed them to an unoccupied 
room, and went in with a candle, which was all the light, 
except a dull fire, that was in the apartment. Lord Byron 
asked Chaworth whether it was to him or to Sir Charles Sedley 
that he was to have recourse on the disputed subject. Cha- 
worth then replied that it was to him, and that if he had 
anything further to say in the matter it might be advisable 
to shut the door, which he immediately did; when turning 
round, he perceived Lord Byron with his sword half drawn, 
who instantly exclaimed: “ Draw!’ Chaworth immediately 
complied, and at the first thrust his sword passed through 
Lord Byron’s waistcoat, and he had wounded him, when Lord 
Byron shortened his sword, and gave him the fatal wound, 
observing at the same time that he had as much courage as 
any man in England. 

A struggle then took place between the parties, for when the 
waiter and the landlord entered the room they were grasped 
in each other’s arms, Chaworth holding his sword in his left 
hand, and Lord Byron having his in his right hand. Chaworth 
gave up his sword readily, but Lord Byron only surrendered 
his with reluctance. Hawkrup, the surgeon, was immediately 
sent for, and pronounced the wound to be mortal. The sword 
had entered about an inch on the left side of the navel, and 
passing obliquely upwards, had made its exit about five or 
six inches higher on the left side of the back, and in its passage 
had made a large opening in the bottom of the stomach, 
wounded one of the small intestines, and had passed through 
the diaphragm. 

It appears when the sword of Chaworth passed through the 
waistcoat of his antagonist, he expressed his apprehension 
that he had seriously wounded him. Now, under such an 
apprehension, it is probable that he was thrown off his guard, 
when Lord Byron immediately shortened his sword and ran 
him through the body, the unfortunate gentleman endeavouring 
to parry the thrust with his left hand, and seizing the grip of 
his sword and struggling for it, still saying that he hoped 
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his Lordship was not seriously hurt; it was then that 
Lord Byron exclaimed: ‘‘ That he hoped he would acknow- 
ledge that he was as brave a man as any other in the 
kingdom.” 

Writhing under the agonies of his wound, Chaworth several 
times declared, that although he well knew that he was in 
immediate danger of death, and pained and distressed as he 
then was, he had rather be in his present situation, than live 
under the misfortune of having killed another person; and 
when questioned on the nature of the quarrel, he expressed his 
conviction that it might have been easily made up. When 
asked by one of his relations, Mr. Leveriz, if the business had 
been fair, he remained silent. He only observed soon after, 
that when, after closing the door, he turned round, he per- 
ceived that Lord Byron’s sword was half drawn ; knowing Mis 
man, he drew his own as quickly as he could, and had the 
first pass at him. He further added, that he did not believe 
that Lord Byron intended fighting him when they entered 
the room, but seeing him by the door, with scarcely any 
light in the room, he believed he thought he had him at 
advantage. 

Lord Byron, in his defence, stated that the deceased had 
treated him during the altercation “in a slighting and con- 
temptuous manner,” stating that he had more game on five 
acres of his manor than was on all his Lordship’s estates. He 
further stated, that on leaving the club-room he met Chaworth 
on the stairs, who asked him “ if he had any commands for 
him,” to which he replied: “T should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of speaking a few words to you.” The door being 
closed, Lord Byron asked him: ‘ How am I to take those 
words you used, as an intended affront from Sir Charles or 
yourself?” to which according to the survivor's statement, 
Chaworth replied: “ Your Lordship may take them as you 
please, either as an affront or not, and I imagine this room is 
as fit a place as any other to decide the affair in. Lord 
Byron admitted that at the very moment when his antagonist 
received his mortal wound, he exclaimed: “I am afraid I 
have killed your Lordship |” while at the same time he put 
his left hand to his belly, and Lord Byron observing that 
blood was flowing, expressed his fear that he had seriously 
wounded him, when he went to pull the bell for assistance, 
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Chaworth saying! " My Lord, all I have to say is, that you 
have behaved like a gentleman.” 

The Mouse of Lords found William, Lord Byron, “ not guilty 
of the felony of niirder, bul of manslaughter,” and his Lord 
ship, claiming the benefit of the Statute of Edward VI, was 
discharged, paying his fees 


COMTE D’ARTOIS 
(Afterwards CHARLES X) 


AND DUC DE BOURBON, PRINCE DE 
CONDE 


1778 
F for no other reason, since the leading actors concerned 
in the drama of the Comte d’Artois, the Prince de Condé, 
: the Duchesse de Bourbon, and Madame de Carillac, occu- 
pied positions of such magnitude about the Court, some, even, 
having their being on the very footsteps of the throne, this 
affair must rank as one of the most significant in history. 

It ranks no less as one of the most shameful and scandalous. 

To arrive, however, at an understanding of the quarrel 
itself it is more than a little necessary to go back to first 
causes, to examine the initial relationship of these four 
individuals, and their subsequent readjustments, to which the 
motives for their enmities may be traced. 

The original seed of dissension may be said to have been 
sown in the earlier years, during which the beautiful Madame 
de Carillac was the acknowledged chére amie of the Due de 
Bourbon, Prince of Orleans. That their mutual passion, after 
a lengthy period of intimacy, as mutually burnt itself out is 
equally a matter of record. Of an ardent and impressionable 
temperament, it was not to be expected that the empty- 
hearted lady would long exist without the consolation of a 
lover’s affection, and it was upon the distinguished Comte 
d’Artois that her errant fancy next fixed itself. Soon the 
romance that had come to an untimely end was forgotten in 
the blossoming of another, so fervid as to permit of no repining 
for a past now happily in oblivion. 

But meantime the Duc de Bourbon had taken unto himself 
a wife, and one, it seems, on whom the fascination of the gallant 
d’Artois was not lost either, despite her married state. 

Again, a variation of the eternal triangle, with the besotted 
husband as an unwilling, perhaps even unconscious, partie 
carrée. In such circumstances, the fact that there was little 
love lost between the two ladies in the case is hardly matter 
for surprise. Truth to tell, a very vivid and active enmity 
reigned between them, maintained at white-heat by the ever- 
burning flame of jealousy. 
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So matters continued for some time, in a general atmosphere 
ef trepidation and unease, since in the small circle that 
constituted the ménage of the Court, it was impossible for 
these people, so inimical to each other, to avoid continual 
contact, 

Im an atmosphere so inflammable, the slightest spark will 
give rise to an explosion. 

It is not surprising then, that the sullen anger and brooding 
jealousy entertained by the women suddenly broke into 
violent declaration. The crisis occurred at a bal masqué given 
at the Opera on Shrove Tuesday of the year 1778. Festivities 
were at their height when Madame de Carillac appeared leaning 
affectionately on the arm of d’Artois, both of them in 
dominoes, and masked. 

But it requires more than mask and domino to conceal 
the identity of the loved or hated from the eyes of a jealous 
woman, and it was not long before the Duchess de Bourbon 
had penetrated their anonymity. Following them about the 
crowded floor, she flung at the woman’s head comments and 
criticisms of such brutal sarcasm as to outstrip even the 
liberal licence permitted, and even encouraged, at these 
masquerades. 

Her bitter gibes at length becoming intolerable, Madame de 
Carillac, screened from pursuit by d’Artois, managed to make 
her escape from the hall. With the successful retreat of her 
rival, the fury of the thwarted Duchess knew no bounds, and 
approaching the Comte, she endeavoured to tear the mask 
from his face, the better to ensure that the identity of the 
individual at whom she continued to hurl her sneers and 
sarcasms should not remain in doubt. 

D’Artois, who had hitherto managed to maintain a curb on 
his naturally high temper, now appears to have lost that 
control he had hitherto imposed upon himself, and with 
lamentable lack of gallantry, and considerable show of force, 
crushed the mask on the face of the Duchess, momentarily 
gagging the scornful lips so busy with vituperation ; and in 
the moment of respite that followed, he hastily followed 
Madame de Carillac and quitted the ball-room. 

For a few days the adventure was only spoken of in whispers. 
But the Bourbon was not one to rest passive under an insult 
so public. 


2——— 
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At a supper-party given by her two days later, she openly 
stated that the conduct of the Comte d’Artois had been that 
of a ruffian, so brutally remote from that of a gentleman, that 
she had been tempted at the time to call in the guard to 
apprehend him. With her remark to set the key, a general 
tirade broke out on the theme of d’Artois’ brutality ; all the 
women he had slighted, and whose advances had met with no 
response, vieing with each other in the bitterness of their 
denunciations, 

The upshot of the general chorus of condemnation was the 
opinion, freely expressed, that he could not in decency take 
advantage of his rank to refuse the satisfaction that such a 
public insult to a woman demanded. It was of course con- 
cluded that it now became an obligation on the part of the 
Duc de Bourbon to call out the offender. 

A magnificently ironic situation, this, wherein the innocent 
husband, in no way implicated in the matter, is called upon 
to imperil life and liberty, because his wife has elected to 
insult another woman, once her own husband’s mistress, and 
now the chére amie of another man to whom she herself has 
been illicitly attracted ! 

What a pellucid distillation of the sacred essence of 
chivalry ! 

While the matter was in debate within the circle of the 
Duchess’s immediate entourage, and before any further 
decisive move had been made in the matter, the King’s 
Majesty elected to intervene. By the exercise of his Royal 
authority, Louis summoned the Duc and Duchess to attend 
him in his closet. There d’Artois was haled likewise, and the 
three being in attendance, the King gave it as his command 
that no further notice should be taken by any of the parties of 

had transpired. 
we the peck “ injured party,” the Duc wished to enter 
into explanations and protestations, but was instantly silenced 
Monarch. 
eran may acquiesce, but by that it does not always 
mean that they agree. And in this instance, so far from ee 
ing with the mandate of her Sovereign, the Duchess was lou 
in her complaints against the decision, not hesitating to air 
her grievance before Marie Antoinette, her Queen, in person 
Now it must be born in mind that the Queen, as d’Artois 
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steven, Could hardly be expected to view the affair with that 
eat detachment with which she might have considered the 
yaatter had any other than a near relative been concerned in 
Pep brother's honour was as dear to her as her own, and, 
eoascious of the general odium in which he was held about the 
©owrt for hia conduct of the affair, she presently arrived at the 
eerclusion that only an actual meeting would serve to remove 
i, and restore him to the high esteem that had always been 
accorded him heretofore. 

tm her dilemma, she sent for a confidant in the person of the 
Baron de Besenval, of whom she anxiously enquired what, in 
his wiew, was the best thing for her brother to do in the existing 
eireumstances, Upon this point de Besenval appears to have 
entertained no shadow of doubt whatever, replying that he 
saw no honourable alternative than a duel. To this Marie 
Antoinette replied: ‘I am of the same opinion, and, now 
that he has thought the matter over, the King agrees with 
me; but do you think my brother will adopt this course Aut 
Besenval replied: “ That the Count was ignorant of all that 
was said on the subject; but that he should consider it his 
duty to make him acquainted with public opinion, as he would 


sooner see him dead than dishonoured” ; adding, “that, as 
it was an affair of great moment, he would previously consult 
with de Crussel, Captain of the Prince’s guards.” “ Do so,” 


replied the Queen, ‘‘ and settle the affair between you.” 

By which one may infer that wifely counsels, prompted by a 
jealous regard for a brother’s honour, had wrought a volte-face 
in the Monarch’s outlook as sudden as it was surprising. 

Besenval hurried off to fulfil his momentous commission, 
and at the lodgings of Comte Jules de Polignac he met de 
Crussel, and it was then and there decided that a meeting 
should take place, it being at the same time proposed that, so 
soon as swords were crossed, de Crussel should produce an 
order from Louis bidding the contestants to separate and 
abandon the contest under penalty of his kingly displeasure. 
In other words, the duel was to be a sham, a piece of deliberate 
deception, organised solely with a view to satisfying “ public 
opinion,” and the outraged susceptibilities of the ladies con- 
cerned. To this blatant piece of chicanery, Besenval instantly 
objected, justly observing: “‘ Pray, gentlemen, are you going 
to make the Prince play in a farce? I never will consent to 
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such an arrangement !” To this, however, de Crussel 
judicially replied, “‘ that it was quite sufficient for the Prince 
to go to the ground, and that the Sovereign had then the right 
to L intervene and prevent bloodshed.” This also was the 
opinion sustained by de Polignac, and by Vaudreuil, another 
courtier who was also present. 

Finding himself in the minority, Besenval had no option but 
reluctantly to agree to the proposal. 

Upon this decision being arrived at, Besenval hurried off 
to acquaint d’Artois with all that had taken place, and, thrust 
into a situation created for him by the pressure of public 
opinion, the Comte had no alternative but to agree to the 
arrangements that had, practically, been forced upon him. 

The, now inevitable, meeting was arranged accordingly, and 
the following day the Comte journeyed to the Bois de Boulogne, 
accompanied by de Crussel, who had placed his principal's 
best and favourite sword along with him in the coach. 

Arrived at the rendezvous, they discerned the Duc de 
Bourbon, surrounded by several gentlemen and attendants. 
D’Artois hurried to alight, and stepping quickly across to his 
distinguished adversary, doffed his cap, and queried—accom- 
panying his question with a deep bow: “I understand, sir, 
that the public say that we are seeking one another?” To 
this the Duc replied, observing an equal ceremoniousness : 
“Tam here, sir, to receive your commands,” 

Not to be outdone in this show of politeness, d’Artois 
rejoined: “J am here, sir, to fulfil yours /”” 

‘After this courteous preamble, both parties prepared for 
action. Swords were out of their sheathes, when the Duc 
suddenly halted proceedings with upraised hand, and the 
suave remark: ‘ You are not aware, sir, that the sun shines 

upon you. 
ete was quick to apprehend the truth, no less than the 
fairmindedness of de Bourbon’s interpellation, and, with a 
gesture of acknowledgment, replied: “ You are right, sir; 
we had better proceed to that wall yonder, where we shall 
find more shade than under these leafless trees. ; 

The parties thereupon placed their naked blades under ies 
arms, and proceeded, conversing together, to the spot indicate ; 
followed by their respective seconds, all other persons keeping 
at a respectful distance. 
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Arrived at the patch of grass in the shadow the two principals 
prepared for action, only again to suffer interruption. This 
time it was M. de Vilbraye, the second of the Duc, who inter- 
vened, pointing out that both parties had retained their spurs, 
which might prove inconvenient when their movements 
quickened in the forthcoming combat. An excellent gesture, 
this, whereby to tint with a splash of verisimilitude an affair 
which it had been arranged should prove as colourless as 
possible. The seconds went to work to unbuckle the offending 
spurs, during which process the ingenious and obliging M. de 
Vilbraye had an eye nearly put out by the tip of his principal's 
sword, which indeed would have been a poor reward for his 
inventive industry ! 

The spurs being removed, the Duc asked permission of 
d’Artois to take off his coat, to which proposal the Comte not 
only acceded, but, in addition, threw off his own. 

Several lunges then ensued, quite as decorous as they were 
innocuous, but it was clear that d’Artois was becoming flushed 
and impatient. At this the seconds experienced a distinct 
qualm of apprehension. Things threatened to depart from the 
agreeably amiable plan to which, it had been understood, all 
concerned had cordially assented. And de Crussel remained 
obstinately immobile, what time the high born principals 
exchanged thrust and parry that at any moment might 
degenerate into really dangerous passes! Their trepidation 
was increased a thousandfold when M. le Duc was suddenly 
observed to stagger. With almost panic haste the seconds 
intervened, and thinking he had been wounded, begged the 
parties to suspend all further hostilities. Lowering his sword- 
point, M. le Comte replied: ‘‘ It was not for him to offer any 
opinion ; it is for M. le Duc de Bourbon to express his wishes, 
I am here at his orders.” The Duc, who had regained his 
balance after his stumble over a little irregularity in the 
ground, instantly lowered his weapon, and hurried to reply: 
“T feel penetrated with gratitude at your kindness, and shall 
never forget the honour you have conferred on me!” 

That was more than sufficient: the Comte d’Artois opened 
his arms, M. le Duc flew into his embrace, and there followed 
a scene of reconciliation which, to the anxious seconds, must 
have proved prodigiously affecting ! 

At the suggestion of the Queen, conveyed to him by the 
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Baron de Besenval, d’Artois subsequently repaired to the 
Palais Bourbon, where his handsome apology at least won a 
show of forgiveness from the insulted Duchess. 

The “ punishment ” awarded by the King to the combatants 
was an exile of a week, which the Comte spent at Choisy and 
the Duc at Chantilly. : 

Thus ended an affair which, from a threatening and dangerous 
beginning, concluded in such an air of temperate mutual 
accommodation that the wits of the time did not hesitate to 
stigmatise the conduct of it as having been on almost too 
exalted a plane for chivalrousness. 

However, in the outcome, the parties to the affair continued 
to move about the Court with a fair show of amicability, 
although history is discreetly silent as to the degree of recon- 
ciliation that existed between the rival ladies in the case, and 
on this point it were ungallant to conjecture’! 
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T is curious to reflect that, even in the most virginal 

nucleus in the comity of nations, amongst a new people 

inspired with the noblest principles of fraternity and com- 
munal liberty, animated with a sincere detestation of all the 
conventions and shibboleths of an effete civilisation on which 
they have deliberately turned their backs in repugnance and 
disgust, the archaic anomaly of the duello should still survive 
and flourish. Yet the early history of America demonstrates 
not only that such a contradiction was possible, but that its 
paradoxy did not call for comment. 

Human nature remained plain, blunt human nature, 
animated by all the age-old passions when once the veneer of 
idealism was destroyed by contact with rude actuality. 

Even before the War of Independence duelling was not 
unknown, and the general excitation of the passions occasioned 
by the struggle for liberty engendered an offshoot of personal 
rancour that only recourse to “ the field of honour ” could 
hope to appease. 

Perhaps the most noted duellist of those momentous years, 
as he was certainly one of the most cantankerous and 
difficult” individuals, was Charles Lee, traveller, linguist, 
writer, British officer, Polish General, and soldier of the 
“Colonial ’”’ armies, and for some time second-in-command to 
the great George Washington himself. 

By birth, Leewas a native of England, being the son of General 
John Lee, of Dernhall, in Cheshire. Born in 1731, from child- 
hood he was destined for the profession of arms. Part of his 
schooling having been undergone in Switzerland, from an early 
age he was a proficient French linguist, and he added a sound 
knowledge of Greek and Latin to his other accomplishments. 

Soldiering was in Lee’s bones, and from the very first he 
studied industriously to equip himself with all the technique 
and qualifications of leadership. His chance of active service 
came in 1757, when his regiment formed part of the force 
destined to take the field against the French in Canada. Lee 
was then in his twenty-fifth year, and was captain of a company 
of Grenadiers. His first taste of actual warfare was to be 
delayed somewhat, since the original project of the expedition 
was postponed. Lee, however, saw a good deal of America 
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during the period of waiting, and formed a real liking and 
admiration for the Red Indians with whom he frequently came 
in contact. His intercourse with the Mohawks, actually, was 
of so friendly a nature on both sides, that he was paid the 
compliment of adoption by the tribe of the Bear, under the 
name of Ounewaterika, which signifies, literally, boiling water, 
but is, more metaphorically, interpreted as one whose spirits 
are never asleep. By this adoption, among other marks of 
distinction, he acquired the privilege of smoking a pipe in their 
councils. 

In the memorable assault on Ticonderoga, conducted by the 
celebrated Abercromby, Lee particularly distinguished himself 
in the attempt to pierce the French breastworks, receiving a 
bad wound in the side which incapacitated him for some 
considerable time. 

A man of decided opinions, which at no time in his life was 
he at pains to disguise, of a high-mettled and easily aroused 
temper, naturally umbrageous, and inherently controversial, 
both in speech as on paper (for he was as industrious with the 
pen as his contemporary and sometime commander, and 
subsequent opponent, “ Gentleman” Johnny Burgoyne), Lee 
was usually the focus of some dispute or difference, and his 
first approach to the “ field of honour” was occasioned by a 
libel on him composed by an individual whom the victim 
describes in one of his invumerable letters, as “ a little cowardly 
surgeon.” 

In a terrific state of indignation and anger, Lee promptly 
challenged the author of the lampoon, and the precautious 
surgeon refusing to face him in the field, was visited with a 
severe chastisement at the hands of the angry officer, The 
surgeon had not the spirit to resent it in the orthodox way 

usually practised by the military of those days, but descended 
toa peculiarly cowardly piece of treachery. He placed himself 
at dusk in the road where he knew Lee was to pass, and as he 
zed the bridle of his horse and raised a pistol to 
fire. Fortunately the horse, being startled at this ats 
apparition out of the gloaming, plunged on a instant 0 ae 
discharge, and Lee escaped no greater injury than a SeV 
contusion right under the heart, as he wrote to a ees 
His assailant drew a second pistol, but it was struck from 


hand by Lee’s companion, @ Captain Dunbar. 
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Although Lee was still prepared to accord an honourable 
meeting to his would-be assassin, the matter was eventually 
settled without exchange of thrust or pistol-shot, the culprit 
making a public acknowledgment of his offence, and thereafter 
retiring from the Army. 

In 1760 Lee accompanied the force under General Amherst, 
and was present at the surrender of Montreal, which virtually 
put an end to the campaign. A delightful story very illustra- 
tive of Lee’s rather sardonic wit, is told of him at the final 
capture of Louisburg. During the engagement a bomb thrown 
from the fort knocked off the hat and grazed the skull of 
General Lawrence, but without seriously injuring him. When 
Lee heard of this incident he promptly exclaimed: “ Gad! 
I'll resign to-morrow!” ‘‘ Why so?” queried his informant. 
“Because,” replied Lee, “ none but a fool would remain in a 
service where the generals’ heads are bomb proof!” 

Lee’s rather biting wit and his vigorous and vitriolic pen 
were to be the means of creating a mort of trouble for their 
possessor during the passage of the years, but control them he 
could not, his unthinking impetuosity being as characteristic 
of him as his equally unpremeditating physical courage. 

Lee’s next campaign was in Portugal, where, as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, he was a comrade-in-arms with Burgoyne, for whom 
he would appear to have conceived a real liking and admira- 
tion, which not even the fact that they met as opponents in 
the War of Independence served to diminish. 

After the Portugal campaign, Lee, out of military employ- 
ment, settled for a time in London. It was during this period 
that he voiced very decided opinions respecting the relation 
between the American colonies (as they then were) and 
the Mother Country. They embodied that spirit of fiery 
republicanism which later was to drive Lee into the camp 
of the rebelling Colonists, and they formed the basis of a 
creed to which he adhered throughout his whole life. 

Despite these democratic beliefs, however, Lee, in 1764, is 
found at Warsaw, as A.D.C. to Stanislaus Augustus, the 
recently elected King of Poland. In this service he remained 
for some years, and republican as he was, he seems to have 
entertained a real affection for the Polish monarch, with whom 
he corresponded freely. He was promoted Major-General in the 
Polish army, and saw active service again against the Turks. 
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ag ane — campaign he embarked on a fairly elaborate 
; an a ort to recuperate from a severe attack of what 
ne afterwards always described as his “‘ Hungarian fever.” In 
gi 1770 we find him at Florence, and two months after at 

Born. Vienna attracted him especially, but the summer 
i him in Italy, and here he took part in his first actual duel. 

etails of this mysterious affair are somewhat lacking, but 
we may surmise that Lee’s hasty temper, surrounded as it 
would be by personalities as sanguine and impetuous as his 
own, would not long continue without promoting friction. 
Suffice to say that an Italian officer, having, as he conceived, 
given him affront, Lee challenged him, and as a result a duel 
with pistols was arranged. Both men were good shots, so 
there is little wonder that both sustained injury, the Italian 
a body wound of some severity, while Lee was deprived of the 
use of two of his fingers. 

Returning to England, Lee hastened to join in the con- 
troversy then raging on the question of the treatment of the 
American colonies. His partizanship was in no way disguised 
by his busy pen, and his attitude and general beliefs became 
so irreconcilable with the views represented by the Ministry 
of the day that, by now irremediably identified with the 
Colonist cause, he decided to leave the country of his birth and 
settle down in America. Reaching that land, after a period of 
travelling, he purchased an estate in Virginia, where he soon 
identified himself with the more outspoken of his neighbours, 
amongst whom he quickly became accepted as an enthusiast 
and potential leader in the struggle against the Mother Country 
already foreshadowed. : 

With the actual outbreak of hostilities between the Colonists 
and the British troops, Lee threw himself heart and soul into 
the service of the cause he had so enthusiastically espoused. 
Undoubtedly, with his military training and practical experi- 
ence, he was a valuable addition to the leaders of Colonial arms, 
and his eagerly proffered services were gratefully accepted. / 

Of his exploits in the field this is not the place to write m 
detail. Suffice to say that—marred as their course $0 frequently 
was by disputes and disagreements with his bathe ee 
they were of such conspicuous value as to bring Lee to cae 
in-command to General Washington, the leader of the whole 


the Colonial army. 
N 
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It was not until the affair subsequently known as the battle 
of Monmouth Court House that Lee’s conduct of matters in 
the field evoked such a storm of controversy and denunciation 
that, in the upshot, the General not only was forced to stand 
his trial by court-martial, but also was committed to a duel 
with the principal aide-de-camp of his whilom Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Lee’s action in the engagement in question has, necessarily, 
been the subject of much dissection, but weighing the evidence 
for and against him, it seems clear that in the subsequent 
proceedings of the court he was as much the victim of the 
prejudice that had grown up against him as he was to any 
direct evidence of his culpability. 

Briefly, Lee had been entrusted with the command of a 
moderate sized body of troops destined to harass the British 
forces under Sir Henry Clinton, then in the process of evacu- 
ating Philadelphia. The British General had under his command 
a force of about ten thousand men, while Washington could 
put in the field a body of some ten thousand six hundred odd. 
In addition he could rely on an advanced brigade of twelve 
hundred regular troops, and about the same number of militia. 
A conference having decided against forcing an immediate 
general action, Lee was given the command of the advanced 
troops, with instructions to keep the enemy in play while 
Washington manceuvred the main body into a position 
favourable for battle. 

Lee, with the advanced brigades, was some three miles 
nearer the British main body than Washington with the chief 
Colonial force, and on the latter learning that the main body 
of the enemy were encamped near Monmouth Court House, he 
resolved to attack so soon as they should commence their 
march. Lee was ordered to make his dispositions accordingly, 
and to keep his men lying under arms. On sunrise of June 28, 
intelligence was received that the British front was in motion ; 
and Washington immediately despatched an aide-de-camp to 
Lee, directing him to move on and begin the attack, ‘‘ unless 
there should be very powerful reasons to the contrary,” inform- 
ing him at the same time that the main body of Colonial troops 
would come up in his support. 

Lee manceuvred his force until he was in touch with a body 
of the British, of fifteen hundred to two thousand strong, 
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ee age to be a covering party. These he ordered a 
aaa inate officer, General Wayne, to file off and attack from 

he rear, not vigorously, but as a feint, with the design of 
i them to the ground, and catching them between two 

So much time was lost, however, in carrying out these 
dispositions that Sir Henry Clinton was free to send back a 
body to reinforce his rear-guard, which move he was able to 
accomplish unknown to Lee. Sensing a stiffening of resistance, 
Lee’s only counter move was an immediate and vigorous attack 
pressed home forthwith. While this was being hastily pre- 
pared, another subordinate officer, Scott, moved, without 
orders, from a wood on the flank of the position, and deceived 
by a column which he saw marching in an oblique direction 
towards the Court House, across the plain, and which he 
thought to be retreating, he began to retreat likewise. Lee 
sent hasty orders to direct his subordinate forward again, but 
the mischief had been done, for a general movement of retreat 
had set in, hampered considerably by the presence of an 
impassable morass in the rear of the retiring troops. The 
British, quick to see their advantage, pressed hard on the heels 
of the retreating Colonials, and Lee was faced with the task, 
not of pressing forward as he had intended, but of extricating 
his troops from a dangerous situation preparatory to reforming 
them for aggressive action. He was certainly the victim of a 
concatenation of unfortunate blunders, and, although culpable 
of a certain lack of clarity in the issue of his orders, and lack 
of co-ordination in their operation, he would certainly appear 
to have been as much sinned against as sinning. But, in this 
instance as in all others, the officer commanding stood ulti- 
mately responsible for the result, as liable for the blame of his 
subordinates’ errors as he would have been entitled to praise 


had those subordinates proved successful. é : 
d the tricky and anxious business 0 
Lee was engaged on y poerale:§ ee 


: ‘ i ised t 
reforming his scattered and disorganise oe ot his ote 


d about two and a half miles in rear ; origit 
o eition—which he had only reached after continual a 
with, and pressure by, the English—when he was Pek a 
General Washington. Having heard Med pores 
believing Lee to have engaged the enemy, e Commi 


Chief had put the main body in motion to march to Lee's 
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support. Now it must be admitted that Lee was guilty of 
most reprehensible neglect in not informing his superior of his 
movement of retreat, a neglect that not even the immediate 
demands of the situation can excuse. So that Washington’s 
astonishment and anger on meeting some stragglers, who were 
the first to inform him of Lee’s retrograde movement, may 
readily be pictured. 

In a state of excited feeling, which such a situation could 
hardly fail to produce, he rode at a gallop to the rear of the 
retreating column, where he found Lee. The interview is 
described by the latter himself in his defence before the court- 
martial : 

“When I arrived first in his presence, conscious of having 
done nothing which could draw on me the least censure, but 
rather flattering myself with his congratulation and applause, 
I confess I was disconcerted, astonished, and confounded by 
the words and manner in which his Excellency accosted me. 
It was so novel and unexpected from a man whose discretion, 
humanity, and decorum I had from the first of our acquaintance 
stood in admiration of, that I was for some time unable to 
make any coherent answers to questions so abrupt, and in a 
great measure to me unintelligible. The terms, I think, were 
these : “I desire to know, Sir, what is the reason, whence 
arises this disorder and confusion ?’ The manner in which he 
expressed them was much stronger and severe than the ex- 
pressions themselves. When I recovered myself sufficiently, I 
answered that I saw or knew of no confusion but what naturally 
argse from the disobedience of orders, contradictory intelligence, 
and the impertinence and presumption of individuals, who 
were invested with no authority, intruding themselves in 
matters above them, and out of their sphere ; that the retreat 
in the first instance was contrary to my intentions, contrary 
to my orders, and contrary to my wishes.” 

Hardly the soft answer calculated to turn away wrath, but 
our hot-head had never learnt that temperance and docility 
under reproof that leave for calmer moments the phrases of 
remonstrance and explanation. 

Washington, after a few curtly turned commands, rode off 
again, and these orders, in so far as they affected him, Lee carried 
out with his usual energy, promptness, and determination, the 
whole operation culminating in a speedy withdrawal of the 
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British forces. But this operation was, in the main, conducted 
by General Baron von Steuben, the hard-headed old Prussian 
disciplinarian whose aid had been evoked by the Colonists in 
turning their ragged forces into a trained, subordinate, and 
disciplined whole. 

Had Lee been content to accept the rebuke administered to 
him by Washington on the field, it is likely that the whole 
affair would have been allowed to blow over. But it was not 
in his character to accept reproof without flying off into 
elaborate self-justification, and it was his rashness and pre- 
cipitancy immediately after the Monmouth Court House affair 
that were to prove his eventual undoing. A stream of assertion, 
self-substantiation, and vilification flowed from his too-ready 
pen, directed, firstly to Washington, and then, in a public 
document of self-justification, to the world at large. 

At this the feeling of growing animus that had long been 
generating, boiled up and found expression. Lee was arrested 
and tried by court martial under three charges, viz. : “ First, 
Disobedience of orders in not attacking the enemy on the 
28th of June, agreeably to repeated instructions ; secondly, 
Misbehaviour before the enemy on the same day, by making 
an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat ; thirdly, 
Disrespect to the Commander-in-Chief in two letters.” On 
these charges he was found guilty, after a personally conducted 
defence, ingenious and able, but tinctured overmuch with 
challenging and pungent criticisms of his superiors and brother 
generals, in no way expedient to such an occasion. The only 
modification made by the Court was the elimination of the 
word “ shameful”’ from the second charge. He was sentenced 
to be suspended from any command in the Army for a period 
of twelve months. 

But this was not all. The cross-accusations contained in his 
letters were resented by certain officers indicted in them, and 
as a result Lee received a challenge from the redoubtable 
Baron von Steuben. This, for some inexplicable reason, Lee 
refused to take up, returning an evasive and almost apologetic 
reply in as little accordance with his known character as was 
his refusal to meet his adversary in the field. Possibly the 
gout, to which he had long been a martyr, had something to 
do with the decision, which from such a proven fire-eater is as 
irreconcilable as it is mysterious. 
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It was a far different answer to that he returned to Colonel 
John Laurens, a relative, and the principal aide-de-camp of 
General Washington. Considering his relative, and com- 
mander’s, honour—and therefore that of the family—to have 
been impugned by Lee’s fulminations, Laurens sent him a 
formal challenge, to which Lee forwarded a characteristic 
reply : 

“To COLONEL JOHN LAURENS. 

[December 22d, 1778.] 

I am extremely sorry that the nature of my busyness 
should have laid an embargo on me so long—but as I now 
begin to apprehend from the delay of Congress that the ultimate 
determination of my transactions with that Body will not 
require less than a month, which is too tedious to think of, I 
will do myself the Honour of meeting you attended by a 
Friend with a brace of pistols to-morrow [at] 4 past 3 p.m. 
I would willingly bring a small sword at the same time, but 
from the effects of my fall, and the quantity of Physick I have 
taken to baffle a fit of Gout which I apprehended, I do not 
think myself sufficiently strong on my legs—there is on the 
point and no point road, to the left hand a little on the Philad. 
side of the four mile stone, a very convenient piece of wood, 
where unless it should rain I will do myself the honour of 
meeting you. 

In the meantime I am, Sir, 
Your most Obedt. Servt., 
CL." 


On the 24th the rendezvous was duly kept. Lee was 
attended by Major Edwards, and Colonel Laurens by Colonel 
Hamilton. No conditions governing the duel had been pre- 
pared beforehand, and they were the subject of immediate 
discussion on the arrival of the adversaries on the field. This 
discussion would appear to have strayed for some time from 
the determination of the actual details in hand, and have 
waxed something discursive. Something or other prompting 
him, Hamilton took it upon himself to make mention of the 
personal enmity existing between the two principals. But 
Lee would have none of this, declaring that personally he felt 
none, and had only met Colonel Laurens to defend his own 
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honour, adding that his opponent best knew if he entertained 

any such feeling on his own part. Not to be outdone in 

rhetorical flourish, Laurens replied that General Lee was very 

well acquainted with the motives that brought him there, 

which were, that he had been informed from what he thought 

good authority, that General Lee had spoken of General 

Washington in the grossest.and most opprobrious terms of 

personal abuse, which he, Colonel Laurens, thought himself 
bound to resent, as well on account of the relationship he bore 
the General, as from motives of personal friendship and respect 
for his character. There was enough stiff-necked provocation 
in this pronounccment to set Lee mounting the impatient 
steed of his temper, and in equally uncompromising terms he 
rejoined by acknowledging that he had given his opinion 
against General Washington’s military character to his par- 
ticular friends, and perhaps might do it again—a characteristic- 
ally truculent touch! Whereafter he added that, in his 
opinion, every man had a right “ to give his sentiments freely 
of military characters,” and that “he did not think himself 
personally accountable to Colonel Laurens for what he had 
done in this respect. But,” he said, “ he never had spoken of 
General Washington in the terms mentioned, for he could not 
have done; as well because he had always esteemed General 
Washington as a man, as because such abuse would be incom- 
patible with the character he would ever wish to sustain as a 
gentleman.” More bravura, and very characteristic of its 
author | 

Despite the half concession contained in the tail of Lee's 
remarks, there was sufficient of arrogance in his whole 
demeanour to rob the final sentences of any hint of graciousness, 
and although the seconds were subsequently agreed that 
“they thought it a piece of justice to the two gentlemen to 
declare, that after they met, their conduct was strongly 
marked with all the politeness, generosity, coolness, and 
firmness, that ought to characterise a transaction of this 
nature,” it was quite obvious that there was no way out of the 
situation but an appeal to arms. 

Lee suggested that they should advance one on the other, 
and each fire at what time and distance he thought proper. 
Laurens also professed his preference for this mode of fighting, 
and the proposal was agreed accordingly. 
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The seconds examined the weapons, while their principals 
retired to opposite extremities of the patch of greensward. 
Handing to each man his pistol, the seconds then took upa 
position in the middle of the glade. Lee and Laurens were 
standing with their backs to each other, and on the signal 
being given, instantly wheeled and advanced to the centre of 
the open field. They both came on warily but with equal 
determination, measuring the constantly decreasing distance 
between them with cautious and calculating eye. It was the 
impetuous Lee who first raised a pistol to fire, and at almost 
the same instant Laurens also took aim and pulled the trigger. 
Practically as one discharge, the two reports rang out ; then, 
as the smoke cleared, both men were seen still to be standing 
upright, Laurens was already preparing for a second discharge, 
when Lee was observed to stagger a little, his pistol arm falling 
to his side. Immediately the cry went up that the General 
was wounded, and Laurens, as if apprehending that the wound 
was more serious than it afterwards proved to be, advanced 
towards his opponent to offer him support. The same was 
done by Hamilton and Edwards under a similar misappre- 
hension. Lee then assured them that the wound was incon- 
siderable, “ less than he had imagined at the first stroke of the 
ball,” and proposed to fire a second time. 

In this he was warmly opposed not only by his own second, 
but also by his opponent’s, both giving it as their emphatic 
opinion that the affair should terminate as it then stood. But 
Lee was insistent that there should be a second discharge, 
and, perforce, Laurens had to agree. 

It was then that the diplomatic Hamilton took it upon 
himself to observe that unless General Lee was influenced by 
motives of personal enmity—as he had been assured that he 
was not—he did not think the affair should be allowed to 
proceed any further, but as General Lee seemed to persist in 
desiring it, he was “ too tender of his friend’s honour to persist 
in opposing it.” 

The combat, therefore, was on the point of renewal when 
Edwards also elected to intervene, to declare that the affair 
should then and there terminate. Lee, who, what with gout 
in addition to his hurt, was probably in greater pain than the 
others imagined, thereupon expressed his confidence in the 
honour of the gentlemen concerned as seconds, and said that 
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he “should be willing to comply with whatever they should 
coolly and deliberately determine.” In this opinion Laurens, 
too, concurred. 

So it was that, after a certain amount of confabulation and 
high-falutin on the part of Hamilton and Edwards, the affair 
was declared as concluded. This decision was communicated 
to the two principals, and agreed to by them, after which 
marvellous exhibition of the lengths to which punctilio and 
ritual can proceed, principals and seconds departed on their 
several ways back into the town. Lee’s wound proved to be 
trifling, and was healed long before his retirement from the 
Army, and his retreat to the rural fastnesses of his Virginia 
estate, from whence his lively and contentious pen was long 
to serve as a reminder of his untiring controversial activity. 

An engaging flourish, this wandering soldier and publicist, in 
whose hand the pen was proven as dangerous to himself as his 
sword was to the enemy. Still held in high esteem and affection 
by many of his contemporaries, it must be acknowledged that, 
despite all his weaknesses and faults, his errors of tact and 
judgment, and his petulant eccentricities of character, “ he 
possessed,” in Washington’s own words, “ very many great 
qualities.” Of these his debonair physical courage was not 
the least, and if, perhaps, he would have been more in his 
natural element in the turbulent ranks of a Richelieu’s Guards, 
this gasconade of a man at least stood fast for principles of 
liberty and freedom, from the championship of which he never 
deviated by a hairbreadth so long as life within him dwelt. 

If he, in himself, paid during his lifetime for the faults and 
defects of his own character, America can look back in thank- 
fulness in the knowledge that she, at least, reaped the benefit 
of his many and varied qualities. It is not for posterity now 
to refuse his memory the award of gratitude and respect which 
the prominent part he sustained in the great struggle for 
American independence may rightfully claim. 








“FIGHTING FITZGERALD ”’ 


1786 


"Te notorious person, George Robert Fitzgerald, 
though near related to one of the first families in 
Ireland (Leinster), was executed in 1786 for a murder 
which he had coolly premeditated, and had perpetrated in a 
most cruel and cowardly manner. 

Fitzgerald’s duelling propensities had kept him out of all 
the first clubs in London. He once applied to Admiral Keith 
Stewart to propose him as a candidate for Brooks’s; when 
the Admiral knowing that he must either fight or comply 
with his request, chose the latter. Accordingly, on the night 
when the ballot was to take place (which was a mere form in this 
case, for even Keith Stewart had resolved to black-ball him), 
the duellist accompanied the Admiral to St. James’s Street, 
and waited in the room below while the ballot was taken. 
This was soon done; for without hesitation each member 
threw in a black-ball ; and when the scrutiny came, the com- 
pany were not a little amazed to find not even one white ball 
among the number. However, the rejection being carried 
nem, con., the question was, which of the members had the 
hardihood to announce the result of the expectant candidate. 
No one would undertake the office, for the announcement was 
thought sure to produce a challenge; and a duel with Fitz- 
gerald had, in most cases, been fatal to his opponent. The 
general opinion was that the proposer, Admiral Stewart, should 
convey the intelligence. ‘‘ No, gentlemen,” said he, “I pro- 
posed the fellow because I knew you would not admit him ; 
but, by Jove, I have no inclination to risk my life against that 
of a madman.” 

“ But, Admiral” replied the Duke of Devonshire, ‘“‘ there 
being no white ball in the box, he must know that you have 
black-balled him as well as the rest, and he is sure to call you 
out at all events.” 

This posed the Admiral, who, after some hesitation, pro- 
posed that the waiter should tell Fitzgerald that there was 
one black ball, and that his name must be put up again if he 
wished it. All concurred in the propriety of this plan, and the 
waiter was despatched on the mission. In the meantime, 
Fitzgerald had frequently rung the bell to inquire “‘ the state 
of the poll,” and had sent each waiter to ascertain, but neither 
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dared return, when Brooks took the message from the waiter 
who was descending the staircase, and boldly entered the 
room, with a coffee equipage in his hand. “ Did you call for 
coffee, Sir?” said Brooks, smartly. ‘Damn your coffee, 
Sir! and you, too,” answered Fitzgerald in a voice which 
made the host’s blood run cold. ‘I want to know, Sir, and 
that without one moment’s delay, Sir, if I am chose yet ? sis 

“Oh, Sir,” replied Brooks, attempting to smile away the 
appearance of fear, “I beg your pardon, Sir; but I was just 
coming to announce to you, Sir, with Admiral Stewart’s 
compliments, Sir, that unfortunately there was one black ball 
in the box, Sir; and consequently, by the rules of the Club, 
Sir, no candidate can be admitted without a new election, 
Sir; which cannot take place, by the standing regulations of 
the Club, Sir, until one month from this time, Sir.” 

During this address, Fitzgerald’s irascibility appeared to 
undergo considerable mollification; and at its close, he 
grasped Brooks’s hand, saying: “My dear Brooks, I’m 
chose ; but there is a small matter of mistake in my election ’’; 
he then persuaded Brooks to go upstairs, and say, as it was 
only a mistake of one black-ball, they would be so good as to 
waive all ceremony on his account, and proceed to re-elect 
their humble servant without any more delay at all.” Many 
of the members were panic-struck, foreseeing a disagreeable 
finale to the farce which they had been playing. Brooks 
stood silent, waiting for the answer. At length, the Earl of 
March (afterwards Duke of Queensberry) said aloud: “ Try 
the effect of two balls: d—n his Irish impudence, if two balls 
don’t take effect upon him, I don’t know what will.” This 
proposition was agreed to, and Brooks was ordered to com- 
municate the same. 

On entering the waiting-room, Mr. Fitzgerald eagerly 
inquired: “Have they elected me right now, Brooks?” 
The reply was: “ Sorry to inform you that the result of the 
second balloting in—that two black balls were dropped, Sir.” 
“Then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, “there’s now two mistakes 
instead of one.” He then persuaded Brooks again to proceed 
upstairs, and tell the honourable members to “ try again and 
make no more mistakes.’’ General Fitzpatrick proposed that 
Brooks should reply: “ His cause was all hopeless, for that 
he was black-balled all over, from head to foot, and it was 
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hoped by all the members that Mr. Fitzgerald would not 
persist in thrusting himself into society where his company 
was declined.” This message was of no avail: no sooner had 
Fitzgerald heard it than he exclaimed: “ Oh, I perceive it is 
a mistake altogether, Brooks, and I must see to the rectify- 
ing of it myself, there’s nothing like daling with principals, so 
I'll step up at once, and put this thing to rights, without any 
more unnecessary delay.” 

In spite of Brooks’s remonstrance, that his entrance into 
the club-room was against all rule and etiquette, Fitzgerald 
flew upstairs, and entered the room without any further 
oy than a bow, saying to the members, who indignantly 
rose at the intrusion: ‘‘ Your servant, gentlemen— 
oes gentlemen—I beg you 

Walking up to the fire-place, he thus addressed Admiral 
Stewart: “So, my dear Admiral, Brooks informs me that 
I have been elected three times.” 

“You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, but I am 
sorry to say you have not been chosen,” said Stewart. 

“ Well, then,” replied the duellist, “ did you black-ball me ? ” 

“ My good Sir,” answered the Admiral, “ how could you 
suppose such a thing ? ” 

“Oh, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow, I only want 
to know who it was that dropped the black balls in by accident 
as it were!” 

Fitzgerald now went up to each individual member, and 
put the same question seviatim: “ Did you black-ball me, 
Sir?” until he had made the round of the whole Club, and in 
each case he received a reply similar to that of the Admiral. 
When he had finished his inquisition, he thus addressed the 
whole body: “ You see, gentlemen, that as none of ye have 
black-balled me, I must be chose. But I was convinced of it 
from the beginning, and I am only sorry that so much time 
has been lost as to prevent honourable gentlemen from enjoying 
each other's company sooner,’ He then desired the waiter 
to bring him a bottle of champagne, that he might drink long 
life to the Club, and wish them joy of their unanimous election 
of a vale gentleman by father and mother, and who never 
missed his man.” 

The members now saw that there was nothing to be done 
but to send the intruder to Coventry, which they appeared to 
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do by tacit agreement ; for when Admiral Stewart departed, 
Fitzgerald found himself cut by all his “ dear friends.” The 
members now formed parties at the whist-table ; and no one 
replied to Fitzgerald’s observations, nor returned even a nod 
to the toasts and healths which he drank in three bottles of 
champagne, which the terrified waiter placed’ before him, in 
succession, At length he arose, made a low bow, and took 
leave, promising to ‘‘come earlier next night, and have a 
little more of it.” 

It was then agreed that half a dozen stout constables should 
be in waiting the next evening to bear him off to the watch- 
house, if he attempted again to intrude. Of this measure, 
Fitzgerald seemed to be aware; for he never again showed 
himself at Brooks’s; though he boasted everywhere that he 
had been unanimously chosen a member of the Club. 








WOMEN’S DUELS 


women are usually conducted with the tongue—an 

even deadlier weapon than the sword—there are not 
wanting instances when proficiency with the former instru- 
ment has been backed up by not a little skill in the handling 
of the latter. 

Possibly the most famous duel between women adversaries 
was that fought between the Comtesse de Polignac and the 
Marquise de Nesle. Sardonically enough, the cause of their 
difference was that Richelieu, who exerted such strenuous 
efforts to discourage duelling in all and every form, but, who, 
in his day, had been known to fight for the sake of a woman’s 
fair eyes. 

The trouble had arisen between the two ladies owing to the 
rather reprehensible carelessness with which the great man 
had made his arrangements to rendezvous with them, one 
being appointed to meet him at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the other at four. 

Apart from the lack of gallantry, implied in granting a mere 
matter of two hours in which to do justice to the first 
inamorata’s charms—not to mention the narrowness of the 
margin of the recuperative period before charmer the second 
should eventuate !—Richelieu had committed the additional 
enormity of leaving the actual arranging of the appointments 
in the hands of his secretary. : 

By some catastrophic oversight, this unfortunate creature 
fixed the same hour for both fair visitants. 

They arrived, punctual to the minute (when the attraction 
is sufficient even the fair sex can be punctual !), and meeting, 
there was naturally a scene of pyrotechnic exuberance. The 
dénouement was a challenge, the outcome of which was a 
meeting between the two ladies in the Bois de Boulogne. 

As bad luck would have it, the Marquise, as the challenged 
party, proposed pistols, the very weapon with which the 
Comtesse was familiar. 

At the appointed hour they met, supported by their 
respective seconds. 

Everything in the way of preparation was carried through 
with the most careful punctilio, until the Comtesse, with the 
almost pardonable arrogance of the expert, thought fit to 
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break through the strict letter of the regulations, by calling 
out to her opponent: “‘ Fire first, and mind you don’t miss 
me; don’t you think I’m going to try and miss you /” 

The reply of the Marquise to this unladylike taunt was to 
raise her pistol and fire. But—alas! for the principles of 
markmanship—it was only the branch of a neighbouring tree 
that fell. Thereupon the Comtesse de Polignac exclaimed, 
with the sang-froid of a tavern bully: “‘ Your hand trembles 
too much with passion,” and aiming in her turn, she fired and 
cut off a small piece of the ear of the Marquise, who fell to the 
ground as though mortally wounded. Some accounts give it 
that the ladies were subsequently reconciled, though others, 
perhaps even more credibly, aver that the little Marquise, 
although prepared to overlook the stealing of her lover by her 
rival, could never quite come to forgive the theft of her ear 
lobe by that rival’s shot. In any case, this encounter was one 
for which, in common decency, Richelieu could not very well 
exact his usual grim penalties. 


When the world was littered with fools ready to fight for 
them, it was natural enough that women should permit, nay, 
encourage, others to take up the burthen of their quarrels on 
their behalf. 

But, nathless, there are instances in plenty in which 
they have shown their determination to avenge their own 
wrongs. 

Madame de Villechen makes mention of a duel fought with 
swords between Henriette Sylvie de Moliére with an unknown 
woman, both garbed in male attire. In the letters of Madame 
Junoyer, a case is mentioned of a lady of Beaucaire and 
another young lady of rank, who fought with swords in their 
garden, and would have gone on till one or the other had 
suffered mortal injury had they not been separated: their 
meeting having been preceded by a challenge in due form. 

De la Colombiére mentions a duel that took place in the 
Boulevard St. Antoine between two ladies of doubtful virtue. 
It would appear to have been a fierce business, conducted with 
all the ferocity and determination which animate the Irish- 
Quarter-Bowery “ scrap” of more modern times. With an 
eye naturally turned on each other’s professional qualifications, 
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it was not long before each had inflicted several wounds on 
the face and bosoms of the other, two points at which both 
female and professional jealousy would instinctively aim. The 
contest waxing hotter and hotter, the combatants dropped 
those man-made implements with which the fight had been 
initiated, and, resorting to nature’s weapons, went at it tooth 
and claw. 

Realising the grip obtainable on the last of the anatomical 
features mentioned above, it was upon these tender members 
that the lustier of the two viragos concentrated, wrenching 
away with such strength as almost to rive them from the body 
of her squealing rival, who in vain plied nail and tooth to 
unloosen her adversary. 

It was only the arrival of the agents de police that put an 
end to the encounter that was as sanguinary, if as unorthodox, 
as any in the history of duelling. 

One of the most celebrated female duellists was the actress, 
Mademoiselle Maupin. In her earlier career she had been 
fortunate to possess the adoration of no less a person than 
Serane, the famous maitre d’armes, and from him she received 
instruction of such value that, coupled with her natural bent 
towards the sword, rendered her a formidable exponent of the 
art of fencing. 

Time passed, and Serane went the way of all fugitive lovers, 
to be followed in due course by others whose divers charms 
doubtless helped to obliterate the memory of his peculiar 
graces. What they did not succeed in obscuring was his 
thorough instruction in the art of handling a weapon. 

So it came about that when, on one occasion, Mademoiselle 
conceived herself as insulted by a fellow mime by the name of 
Dumény, she promptly called him out. With pardonable 
chivalry, the actor at first refused to entertain the idea of 
giving the offended lady the satisfaction she demanded. To 
this the Maupin replied by carrying away the mummer’s 
watch and snuff box, rather in the light of metaphorical 
“scalps” in witness of her moral victory. And there the 
prudent Dumény, who was not unacquainted with the lady’s 
skill, was content to let it rest ! : 

Another performer having presumed to offend her, on his 
declining a meeting, she forced him to kneel down before her, 
and on his “ marrow bones,” pray her forgiveness. 
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But her greatest feat occurred one evening at a bal masqué 
to which she had been bidden. A certain lady, and, it is said, 
a rival of hers in the affections of a youth in whom they were 
both interested, being foolish enough to provoke the Maupin, 
was accorded that degree of rudeness in reply that her own 
conduct had engendered. In a burst of temper, the offended 
one made complaint amongst the gentlemen of her immediate 
train, with the result that Mademoiselle Maupin was formerly 
requested to leave the ball-room. This she agreed to do on the 
condition that those gentlemen who had so warmly espoused 
her rival’s cause should accompany her. To this proposal 
they, perforce, agreed, and adjourning to the neighbouring 
gardens she engaged them one by one, and moreover, succeeded 
in killing all of them! Whereafter she nonchalantly adjusted 
her ruffled dress, and quietly returned to the ball-room ! 

The affair, as may be imagined, caused some considerable 
stir, but so intrigued was Louis XIV with the hardy damsel’s 
prowess that he granted her a full pardon. Shortly after, she 
retired to Brussels, where she became the mistress of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and since he was nothing noteworthy in the 
way of a swordsman, it is a pretty safe conjecture that she 
kept him in wonderfully good order throughout the duration 
of their liaison. 

Tiring of a man who she doubtless reflected would put up 
but a poor show against her in the field, she soon after returned 
to the Parisian Opera stage, and died in that city in 1707, at 
the age of thirty-seven. Truly an amazon of quality ! 

Another duel, with a background of the theatre, was the 
outcome of a love affair, the usual quarrel over the possession 
of the favoured paramour, in which the principals were a 
danseuse at the Opera, Mademoiselle Théodore, and a 
chanteuse of the same play-house, who went by the name of 
Mademoiselle Julie. 

The preliminaries were carried out with due regard to the 
dramatic qualities of the situation, the first lady naming 
Mesdemoiselles Fel and Charmoy as her seconds, while 
Mademoiselle Julie relied for her support on Mesdemoiselles 
Guimard and Geslin: the place appointed for the meeting 
being a cloistered glade in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Arrived on the scene of combat, the two principals took 
station opposite each other costumed as amazons (it has 
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been mentioned that they were of the theatre!) ready to 
receive their pistols in hand. 

At this moment there burst upon the scene the errant 
gentleman, who had been the unwitting cause of their differ- 
ences. Throwing himself between them, he made them a most 
conciliatory and affecting speech, which unfortunately only 
had the effect of rendering the two ladies more than ever 
umbrageous. 

But there was more in the young man’s move than appeared 
on the surface, for, whilst continuing his impassioned gesticula- 
tions and exhortations, he cleverly managed to gain possession 
of the pistols, which he carefully deposited in a damp patch of 
grass. 

When, eventually, he consented to be waved aside, and the 
weapons were discharged, owing to the damp priming, a 
couple of the flattest of flat peops was the only result! The 
next moment, the deadly rivals were locked in each other’s 
arms, while kisses rained on the cheeks bedewed by the facile 
tears of the mummer. Whereafter all three adjourned in 
complete amity to the pleasures of a déjewner a trois! Surely 
one of the few instances on record of the triumph of mere 
masculine tact ! 

Perhaps the most altruistic instance on record of a lady’s 
intervention in an affair of honour is that of a certain grande 
dame of Chateauroux. Her husband had received a slap on 
the face from another good gentleman, and, for reasons best 
known to himself, had not seen fit to resent the insult. This 
proved too much for the high metal of his spouse to endure, 
and calling out the offending gentleman, she fought him with 
swords, and ended by severely wounding him. It is impossible 
not to reflect that, thereafter, the life of the hesitant husband 
bordered on the tentative ! 

It is recorded that in 1828, a duel took place between a young 
girl, Jaquette Rameau by name, and a lusty young garde-du- 
corps, the cause of her downfall. Refusing even the satis- 
faction of that ceremony which, in the eyes of the world, would 
have been esteemed as having made “ an honest woman of her,”’ 
the too gallant soldier found that another form of “ satis- 
faction ” was demanded when his victim insisted that he should 

* meet her at the pistol’s point ; she having selected the weapons 
by right of being the injured party. 
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Two shots were exchanged, but without any result, as it 
would seem (rather a reflection on the young man’s skill in 
the arms of his profession, or alternatively, a tribute to his 
latent sense of chivalry). 

In point of truth, the real reason lay in the fact that the 
considerate seconds had refrained from loading the weapons 
with ball! A second innocuous pistol was handed to the lady, 
and for a second time the gallant garde-du-corps coolly received 
the “ fire’’ of his adversary. 

Then, taking a long, deliberate aim at the unflinching girl, 
he suddenly turned his pistol skywards, and discharged his 
second “ shot” into the air ! 

This charming gesture brought about a rapprochement, 
which, it is alleged, culminated in the much-desired wedding- 
bells. 

Englishwomen, with their well-known reserve, and some- 
what cold poise, have naturally never been particularly prone 
to resort to the duel. But, speaking generally, Millingen gives 
it as his opinion that the reason why women have not fought 
as much as men is that, apart from their natural timidity as 
regards personal danger, they possess the greater certainty of 
avenging their injuries by intrigue and slander, ‘‘ whose edge 
is sharper than the sword !” 

Possibly! But equally it may occur to their inherent sense 
of inconsequent but infallible logic that, whatever the upshot, 
a duel proves nothing, anyhow—either way ! 











COLONEL BARBIER-DUFAI AND 
ENSIGN RAOUL 


1814 


have no particular familiarity, the principals in the 

affair between Colonel Barbier-Dufai and Ensign 
Raoul may lay claim to an unenviable fame as participants in 
as ruthless and bloodthirsty an encounter as any known to 
record. 

In the early days of the Bourbon Restoration to France the 
feelings of the newly rehabilitated Royalists assumed an 
understandable exuberance which, natural enough in itself, 
was, equally naturally, an unending source of exacerbation 
to the old “‘ Imperialists,’” deposed from power, and in daily, 
hourly, danger of persecution on the widely elastic charge of 
subversive ‘‘ liberalism.” 

Political differences, all manner of ancient animosities, the 
natural enmity that ever exists between aristocrat and so- 
called parvenu, broke out with unbridled fury, while verbal 
exchanges in the Tribune were as often as not followed by 
contests with sword and pistol in the leafy privacy of the 
Bois de Boulogne. ; ; 

Held by some inexplicable fascination to that Paris which 
had seen their dethronement and humiliation, the champions 
of the old “ Imperialist” regime, the ‘‘ blues,” as they were 
called, thronged the galleries of Palais Royal, there to exchange 
glances of smouldering hatred with the execrated “ whites,’ 
the representatives of the Bourbon faction, now triumphantly 
returned from their long years of exile. 

This return of the émigrés automatically put a premium on 
all manner of sanguinary encounters, the representatives of the 
ancienne noblesse, ‘‘ who had nothing learnt, and nothing 
forgotten ” during their expatriation, assuming a haughty and 
insolent bearing towards the officers and adherents of the 
Republic and Empire, which the latter found entirely insup- 
portable. All the wisdom and prudence of Louis XVIII could 
not restrain the torrent of hatred that flowed between the 
one party that sought so eagerly to recover by violence and the 
abuse of the new-won power what they had lost in flight, and 
the other that struggled to preserve what they had acquired 
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at the price of their blood and that of their families. The 
want of solidity in the foundations of the throne was felt in the 
vacillating equilibrium of every part of the social edifice. 

Not a day passed but officers of the Royal Guard and old 
“Imperialist ’’ officers on half-pay met in combat that, too 
often, proved fatal to one, if not to both contestants. The 
procedure was simple enough. They trod on each other’s 
toes, or elbowed each other, and then “‘ went out,” and vented 
their political rancour with a sword-thrust, or a bullet in the 
body. 

At that time, the most redoubtable of the downfallen 
Imperial party was Colonel Barbier-Dufai. One evening at 
the Palais Royal, he caught a glance of a young man of 
herculean dimensions, in the uniform of a regiment of the 
Royal Guards. He deliberately walked up to him and trod 
on his toes. “ Be a little more careful, Sir,’ said Raoul, for 
that was the name of the insulted officer, who walked on, 
continuing his conversation with his friends. That did not 
satisfy Dufai; he turned on his heel, passed the officer again, 
but this time driving his elbow into his flank. With the utmost 
politeness the young man observed: ‘“‘ My dear Sir, I have 
already requested you to be a little more careful.” 

“Oh, as for that, let me tell you I walk just as I like, without 
caring a jot whomsoever I may hustle,” said Dufai in a bullying 
tone. The young man’s companions expostulated, but Dufai 
continued: “It’s no use talking, my dear fellow, I am not 
insulting you, but your cockade.”’ 

“Ah! that’s another matter, Sir. Then we must fight ; not 
because you have trod on my toes and elbowed me, but for 
insulting the cocade which I consider it an honour to wear.” 
A few more sharp words ensued on the same theme, and 
envenomed the animosity on both sides. 

“Your weapon, Sir?” asked Dufai. 

“Any you please—rapier, sword, or pistol,” replied 
Raoul. 

“Oh ! so you are equally skilled at all these weapons ?” 

“Skill is not the word, but ignorance, for I have never 
handled any of them,” said Raoul. (A rather quaint admission 
for an officer !) 

“The devil you haven’t. Then how have you passed your 
youth, my dear fellow?” 
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“Tt is not passed as yet, Sir. I am only eighteen years of 
age.” 

“ Only eighteen years old! Then let’s say nothing more 
about it. I will not fight with a child,” said the terrible 
Colonel, softened by the ingenuous declaration. 

“ Oh, as for that, in spite of my youth, nature has made me 
stronger than you.” 

“ Tt is not strength, my dear fellow, but skill that is required 
in such matters. No, no, my brave friend, consider the matter 
at anend. I was wrong. Adieu!” said Dufai, walking off. 

“ Sir, I must have satisfaction with arms,” shouted Raoul. 

“ Quite impossible,” said Dufai. 

“ Are you afraid, Colonel ?”’ asked Raoul. 

- Dufai shrugged his shoulders, and hurried off. 

Raoul tore himself from his friends, who endeavoured to 
quiet him, and placing his hand on the Colonel’s cheek, he 
exclaimed : 

“ You are running away, are you? You are a coward!” 

“ Kh! he has laid hands on me! Woe to him!” muttered 
the Colonel. 

Instant satisfaction was demanded by Dufai; rapiers were 
procured, and proceeding to a convenient spot, the duel com- 
menced. The Colonel contented himself with disarming his 
antagonist, sending his sword spinning to a distance. Raoul 
picked it up, and tried again; but with the same result, and 
so on, four times did the Colonel disarm the furious young 
man, exclaiming at last: ‘I am not an assassin. Let us try 
another weapon.” 

Pistols were out of the question in a street, how else could 
the affair be settled? At the moment a hackney coach was 
approaching. An idea struck Dufai, he stopped the coach, 
and turning towards Raoul, he said : 

“ You are strong and vigorous. Do you think you have the 
courage to attack me face to face, as you did just now from 
behind ? ” 

“T only attacked you in that way in order to force you to 
fight, which you refused to do.” 

“ Now, let me tell you, what I am going to propose will be 
a combat to the death,” said the Colonel. 

“ Just so!” retorted Raoul. 

“Then, here is my proposal. We will enter that coach, each 
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armed with a poignard. These gentlemen will tie us together, 
only leaving free our right arms ; thus there will be no means 
of escape. The doors of the coach will be closed, and at a given 
signal the coach will set off, and go twice round the Place du 
Carroussel.”” 

“Tam ready,” said Raoul. 

The seconds felt obliged to yield to the horrible determination 
of the two men, who were tied together, as suggested by the 
Colonel, and shut up in the coach. The coachman was dis- 
mounted, and his place taken by two seconds, whilst two 
mounted up behind. ‘‘ Get off,” shouted the Colonel, and 
away went the coach. 

First a cry was heard, then another, whilst the coach rattled 
on at a thundering pace, the horses being urged to the utmost. 

What had been done in that terrible journey ? 

At the end of the second round the seconds rushed down 
and opened the door of the coach. The silence of death was 
within, amid a sea of blood; Raoul was dead, and Dufai 
seemed also dead; but eventually he recovered from the 
frightful wounds he received. Raoul had driven his poignard 
four times through the Colonel’s chest, and had hacked the 
lower part of his person with his teeth. 

“Why did he slap me?” muttered the Colonel. “‘ But, 
gentlemen, you will at least do me the justice to declare that 


I killed him fairly... . All the chances were in his favour. 
His athletic constitution gave him a great advantage over me, 
but his hour was come! . . .”? 


Such a man as Dufai could not fail to be marked by the 
authorities; and the “ Royalists”” were constantly on the 
look-out for a pretext to get him in their clutch. He had 
‘provoked’ two other duels, which made a great noise. In 
one he had killed an officer of the King’s Guards, Colonel de 
Saint-Morys; in the other he had grievously wounded a 
General, the Vicomte de Montélégier. This “ success ” might 
have been allowed to pass; but unfortunately for him, he 
thought proper to publish a pamphlet which laid him open to 
a charge of “ liberalism.’ The police took him in hand, and 
he was condemned to a month’s imprisonment, during which 


1 The horrible affair was hushed up by the seconds, who would have been 
considered accomplices, and it was not until 1858 that the Comte de Ponté- 
coulant divulged it in a periodical called the Audience, 
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O’Mullan at the same time intimated that Counsellor O’Connell 
was astonished at not hearing, in what he conceived the 
proper way, from D’Esterre. 

Nothing farther happened on Sunday; and on Monday 
morning, Mr. Lidwell, who remained several days to be the 
friend of O’Connell, though some members of his family were 
seriously indisposed, left town for home, despairing of any issue 
being put to the controversy. Monday passed; and on 
Tuesday considerable sensation was created by a rumour that 
D’Esterre was advised to go to the Four Courts to offer 
O'Connell personal violence. Neither of the parties came in 
contact. But it seems D’Esterre was met on one of the quays 
by Richard O’Gorman, who remonstrated with him, by stating 
that he conceived he was pursuing a very unusual sort of 
conduct. This occurred about three o’clock ; but no challenge 
followed. About four it was understood that D’Esterre was 
in the street ; and O’Connell paraded about with one or two 
friends, but did not come across his antagonist. A multitude 
soon collected about him, among whom there could not be 
less than five hundred gentlemen of respectability ; and 
O'Connell then had no other resource left than to take refuge 
in a house in Exchequer Street. In a short time Judge Day 
entered, in his magisterial capacity, to put him under arrest. 
The Hon. Justice said he would be satisfied if he had the 
guarantee of O’Connell’s honour that he would proceed no 
farther in the business. ‘‘ It is not my business, Mr. Justice,” 
said O’Connell, “to be the aggressor. Further, however, I 
must tell you, that no human consideration will induce me to 
go.” The Hon. Justice then retired; and O’Connell shortly 
after repaired to Merrion Square. No challenge of any kind 
grew out of Tuesday’s proceedings. 

On Wednesday morning, however, it was at length intimated 
to O'Connell that D’Esterre intended to call upon him for a 
meeting. Twelve o’clock was fixed upon for the nomination 
of hour and place. There was some overture made to enlarge 
the time ; but O’Connell’s friend would not consent. His friend 
was Major Macnamara, of Doolen, in the county of Clare, a 
Protestant gentleman attached to no party, and of the highest 
respectability. The friend of D’Esterre was Sir Edward 
Stanley. 

After some discussion the parties fixed upon Bishop's Court, 
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County Kildare, as the place. It is about twelve miles distant 
from Dublin, and constituted part of Lord Ponsonby’s demesne. 
The hour appointed was half-past three o'clock. At three 
precisely, O'Connell, attended by his second, Surgeon Macklin, 
and a number of friends, was on the ground. 

About four, D’Esterre, attended only by Surgeon Peel, Sir 
Edward Stanley (his second), and a Mr. D’Esterre, of 
Limerick, appeared. There was some conversation between 
the seconds as to position, mode of fire, etc., which, added to 
other sources of delay, occupied forty minutes. During this 
interval D’Esterre took occasion to say that his quarrel with 
O’Connell was not of a religious nature. To the Catholics, or 
their leaders, he said he had no animosity whatever. 

At forty minutes past four the combatants were on the 
ground; they both displayed the greatest coolness and 
courage. The friends of both parties retired, and the com- 
batants, having a pistol in each hand, with directions to 
discharge them at their discretion, prepared to fire. They 
levelled, and before the lapse of a second, both shots were 
heard. D’Esterre’s was first, and missed. O’Connell’s followed 
instantaneously, and took effect in the thigh of his antagonist, 
about an inch below the hip. D’Esterre fell, and both surgeons 
hastened to him. They found that the ball had “ traversed 
the hip,’ and could not be found. There was an immense 
effusion of blood. All parties prepared to move towards home, 
and arrived in town before eight o'clock. 

D’Esterre died at five o’clock on February 3rd. 

The particulars of this duel were reported as follows : 

“ The Dublin Corporation, at the period, was considered as 
the stronghold of the Protestant ascendancy, and the hostility 
to what were called the Catholic claims was carried to great 
excess. Mr. O’Connell, the champion of his party, assumed a 
tone equally violent and acrimonious; and at a meeting of 
the Catholics held in Dublin, spoke of the Corporation of that 
city in the most contemptuous terms, and amongst other 
abusive epithets, called it ‘a beggarly Corporation,’ an ex- 
pression which soon became a byword with their opponents. 

“Mr. D’Esterre, a young man of great respectability and 
high spirit, felt indignant at the reproach cast upon the body 
of which he was a member ; and there is reason to believe that 
his indignation was fanned by the instigation of his colleagues, 
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who were anxious to rid themselves of such a formidable 
opponent as O’Connell. D’Esterre, therefore, addressed a 
letter to O’Connell, to know whether he had used the expression 
which the public papers attributed to him. O’Connell, in 
reply, neither admitted nor disclaimed the alleged charge, but 
stated that no terms, however reproachful, could exceed the 
contemptuous feelings he entertained for the Corporation as a 
public body. To this he added, that his letter must close all 
correspondence on the subject. Mr. D’Esterre was advised to 
address another letter to Mr. O’Connell, which was returned 
unread by that gentleman’s brother. Various reports were 
circulated, and it was stated that D’Esterre intended to offer 
personal violence, should he meet him in the streets. Thus 
did a week pass, during which threats and violent language 
were exchanged between the two hostile parties, and it was 
generally concluded that a duel could not be avoided. Mr. 
George Lidwell, at Mr. O’Connell’s request, had waited a few 
days in Dublin expecting a message from Mr. D’Esterre, and 
at length Sir Edward Stanley, Barrack-master of Dublin, and 
a friend of Mr. D’Esterre, waited on O’Connell with the hostile 
message so long expected. The challenge was accepted, and 
the necessary arrangements were made between Major 
Macnamara and Sir Edward Stanley.” 


eh 


SCOTT AND CHRISTIE 


1821 


DUEL attended with fatal consequences took place 
A on Friday evening, February 16, at nine o'clock, ina 
field between Chalk Farm Tavern and Primrose Hill. 
The parties in this unhappy conflict were John Scott, the 
avowed editor of the London Magazine, and Mr. Christie, a 
friend of the supposed conductor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, of Edinburgh. The quarrel 
between these gentlemen had its rise in a series of articles 
which appeared in the London Magazine, discussing the conduct 
and management of Blackwood’s Magazine, and regarded by 
Lockhart as offensive to his feelings and injurious to his 
honour. Christie, as the friend of Lockhart, waited upon 
Scott to demand an explanation of the articles in question ; 
and, in fact, to require a public apology for matter which he 
considered personally offensive to himself, or such other 
satisfaction as a gentlemen was entitled to. This interview 
led to others, as well as to a correspondence in which much of 
mutual warmth was expressed. 

To prevent misapprehension of what had occurred, Scott 
published his statement of the transactions to which he had 
been a party; which was very generally circulated in the 
literary world, as well as copied into some of the daily papers. 
This was followed by a statement on the part of Christie, the 
friend of Lockhart ; which was succeeded by a second state- 
ment from the pen of Scott, in which he treated the conduct 
of Lockhart with great asperity, and defended the course 
which he had pursued with considerable warmth. Then 
followed a counter-statement from Christie; im consequence 
of which Scott proceeded with his friend, Mr. Patmore, to 
Christie’s lodgings, and demanded an apology or instant 
satisfaction. Christie refused the former, and expressed his 
readiness, without loss of time, to grant the latter. 

The matter having come to this issue, it was agreed they 
should meet at Chalk Farm; and thither they proceeded, at 
nine o'clock on the same evening. Scott was attended by his 
friend Patmore, and by Dr. Pettigrew, his medical adviser. 
The moon shone with brightness ; so that the party had a full 
opportunity of seeing each other, and, having taken their 
ground, they fired together without effect. The second fire 
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yemoved home. A short time after Pettigrew’s departure, 
however, it was found that be could not be removed with safety. 
On examination, it appeared that the ball bac passed thoougt 
the intestines, and lodged at the apposite sade. The srgeous 
ie attendanee, howewer, Geened i prudent mot Gp ettmart &, 
hess adidittional infimmation shawild be enone, ae the Gemgex 
‘which was considered immiment, Ibe Ghestiby extant 
After Soot was woundisd, Chostic’s tment apprised Wi. 
Patemore that, in the frst dire, Christie id mot Geet thts poste 
ait Sositt, butt this circumstance Tot having been ciwerved iby 
Mir. Patmore, nor communicated to him at the time, and “He 
parties being sti unreconciled, 2 second fire unfortunately 
‘took (place, hg ‘terminated 2s above stated. On Sunday 
Mir. Guthrie extracted the ball. Scott lingered till Thursday, 
March 4, when he expired. 
ce On the same evening, the Coroner's inquest sat on the body, 
an upon which occasion Dr. Darling stated that Scott, referring 
4p this wound, ‘had said: “This ought not to — — 
place; I suspect some great mismanagement ; there was 
sity for a second fire.” After a short pause, he proceeded : 
“ All T required from Christie was a declaration, that he meant 
no reflection on my character ; this he refused, and the meeting 
‘became inevitable. On the field Christie behaved well, and 
‘when all was ready for the fire, he called out : ‘ Mr. Scott, you 
~ must not stand there ; I see your head above the horizon ; you 
give me an advantage.’ I believe he could have hit me then 
if he liked. After the pistols were reloaded, and oie: 
was ready for a second fire, Mr. Trail called out : ‘ Now, Mr. 


Christie, take your aim, and do not throw away your advantage 


called out immediately : ‘What ! 
- as Mr. Patmore, 
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‘You must not speak ; tis now of no use to talk; you have 
nothing now for it but firing.’ The signal was immediat 
given: we fired, and I fell.” The deceased expressed 
satisfied with Christie’s conduct, whom he described as having 
been very kind to him after he was wi ; 

Dr. Pettigrew stated that Christie asked him what he 
thought of the wound. He replied that he feared it was mortal, 
in the hearing of Scott, when Christie addressed Scott, and 
expressed a wish “ that he had been in Mr, Scott's situation, 
rather than Mr. Scott showld have been wounded by van.” 
Seott then said : “ Whatever may be the issue of this y 
I beg you will bear in remembrance, that everythi has been 
fair and honourable.” Ow being asked if he 43d not hea oa 
om the ground, by Ohwistie, that he Rad! trad dove fhe field, 
he replied: “I didi, to the best of aay cccoilection”” Cheistie 
still, wringing his hands, appatenthy i agony, “ Wihy wee i 
pomnittitied! to due a second Gime? T dischunged ayy pastel 
down dhe fidld heloxe; 1 aol de me aoe. T whee conan 
to dive iin amy own didience:” ‘Bese cApleasigns wake adie ML 
consequence of some ateccation which éoak glace hatxeen the 
secontis. Chilistietodk Sestt by the hand atterhe was wounded. 

The Coroner having summed up ithe evidence, the g 
xetumed a werdict of Wilful Mucder” against Ohmistie, 
and Patimnore. 

On Friday, April 2g, Chief Justice Abbott and Mr. Justi 
Park, having taken their seats onthe Bench, eee 
Mr. Gurney, who was their counsel, announced that Christie 
and Trail attended to susrender and take their trials upon an 
indictment found by the grand jury against them for murder. 
They were immediately placed at the bar, and pleaded “ Not 
guilty.” Patmore did not make his appearance. The case for 
the prosecution was opened by Mr. Walford, who observed, 
that if the jury felt any doubts as to the identity of the 
prisoners, or thought the whole affair was gone through in 
heat, then they would acquit the gentlemen at the Bar. Dr. 
Darling then repeated the evidence he had given before the 
Coroner. After which Christie and Trail being called on for 
their defence, stated that they should only call witnesses to 
speak of their general character and habits of life. A number 
of most respectable persons then bore testimony to the general 
benevolence and humanity of their dispositions, = 
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Chief Justice Abbott, then, after stating to the jury the 
nature of the indictment, proceeded to instruct them as to 
the law of the case. The accusation charged three persons as 
aiding and concurring in the death of Scott : two individuals 
only appeared ; but if the jury believed that the individuals 
were really two of those who had aided in the commission of 
the crime, it mattered not by whose particular hand the pistol 
had been discharged. The distinction, in cases of duels, 
between manslaughter and murder had been very clearly and 
correctly marked out by the learned counsel for the prosecu- 
tion: if persons in heat of blood went out and fought with 
deadly weapons, then the law, allowing for the frailty of 
human nature, deemed the party killing guilty of man- 
slaughter only ; but if, yielding to a false notion of honour, 
they went out upon deliberation and in cold blood to fight, 
then the death of one man fixed the crime of murder upon all 
concerned: upon seconds (frequently the more culpable 
parties) as well as upon the principals. The first question 
then was, were the gentlemen at the Bar two of the parties 
known to have been in the field at the time when the shot was 
fired? And next, was the duel fought in heat of blood or upon 
deliberation ? His lordship then recapitulated the main points 
of the evidence, and upon that evidence left the fact of identity 
to the jury. It was possible, he said, that the real perpetrators 
of the crime might have escaped from the field before the 
arrival of Mr. Pettigrew, and that the prisoners at the Bar 
might have appeared accidentally at the moment, still the 
onus of showing that such had been the case lay in some 
measure upon them. Upon the second point, the feeling under 
which (assuming the identity) the duel had taken place—of the 
time or place at which the quarrel originated, there was no 
evidence. The declaration of Mr. Scott at the moment of his 
fall, that all had been done fairly and honourably, was, although 
the law would not recognise such ideas of honour, entitled to 
the attention of the jury ; and there was another circumstance, 
arising out of the words of the supposed Mr. Christie, to which 
their consideration should be directed. They were these : 
“Why was I allowed to fire a second time? I fired down the 
field at first ; what could I do more? I was compelled to fire 
in my own defence.” Now, the circumstances were not such as 
would in law acquit a man as having fired in his own defence ; 
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but the words might have an operation upon the feeling under 
which the second shot had been fired. It was possible that 
Mr. Christie, having forborne to take aim the first time, might 
have fired his second shot under an impulse of immediate 
anger, produced by the failure of his pacific proceeding ; and 
in that case, although his adversary fell, the crime amounted 
only to manslaughter. The Lord Chief Justice concluded by 
recommending the jury, in a case of doubt, to take the side of 
mercy; and by observing, upon the excellent characters 
which the prisoners had received, that, unfortunately, men of 
the most exemplary humanity and benevolent feeling were too 
often induced to take part in transactions which led to the 
loss of life on one side, and to remorse and repentance during 
life on the other. 

The jury, after a deliberation of twenty-five minutes, 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 














ASCOUNT PETERSHAM AND THOMAS 
WEBSTER WEDDERBURNE 


1821 


alluding to an altercation between Lord Petersham 

and Mr. Webster Wedderburne, and hinting that his 
Lordship had undergone personal chastisement, Mr. Wedder- 
purne was called upon to contradict the statement in question. 
The following is the correspondence that passed between him 
and Lord Foley upon the occasion : 


\ PARAGRAPH having appeared in the public journals, 


SiR, 

Upon my return home, at six o'clock this evening, I 
first saw your publication in this day’s morning paper, and, 
in consequence, lost no time is dispatching an express to Lord 
Petersham, at Brighton; who will instantly, upon receiving 
my letter, return to town, and that moment you shall hear 
from me. I write this, Sir, to account for what may appear a 
delay on the part of Lord Petersham in not writing to you the 
moment your publication appeared. 

From yours, Sir, etc., 
FOLEY. 
Hamilton Place, 7 o’clock, Thursday evening, April 19. 


P.S. Lord Petersham cannot return before 7 or 8 to-morrow.” 


“ My Lorp, 

I have this instant received your Lordship’s letter, and 
beg to state that I shall be at home at all hours to-morrow, 
and ready to answer all communications. 

I am, etc., 
T. WEBSTER WEDDERBURNE. 


April 19, 8 o’clock, p.m.” 


Hosts 
Owing to a mistake, Lord Petersham did not receive my 
letter till late this morning, consequently is only just arrived. 
He now desires me to say that it is absolutely necessary you 
should either send a friend to me, or fix a time and place of 
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meeting to-morrow morning. I shall be at home till eleven 
this evening to receive your reply. 
From your humble servant, 
FoLey. 


Hamilton Place, Friday evening, 7 o’clock, April 20.” 


“My Lorp, 

It was with much surprise, after having been detained 
at home the whole day, in consequence of your Lordship’s note 
of last night, that I have received one from you this evening, 
desiring me either to send a friend to you, or to fix a time and 
place for meeting Lord Petersham to-morrow morning. Let 
Lord P. distinctly state the grounds on which he calls upon me, 
and my friend will then be ready to receive your Lordship, or 
any communication on the part of Lord P. 

I am, etc.) 
T. WEBSTER WEDDERBURNE. 


Friday evening, April 20.” 


“HAMILTON PLACE, 
Friday evening, half past ro. 
SIR, 

It is with astonishment that I received your letter 
demanding an explanation of the ground upon which Lord 
Petersham now calls upon you for satisfaction. You have not 
contradicted, but encouraged a most scandalous and pre- 
judicial report against his personal honour: he calls upon 
you positively to contradict it, or give him that satisfaction 
which is due to a gentleman falsely accused. The cause of your 
having been kept waiting during the day has clearly been 
explained ; I must, therefore, now repeat the necessity of 
your immediately fixing upon the time and place of meeting 
to-morrow, or giving under your hand for publication, a 
contradiction of that scandalous and false report before alluded 
to. Too much time has already been lost to attend to 
explanations that may, under some pretence, be with- 
drawn. 


From, yours, 
Foey. 
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P.S. An immediate answer is expected to the above 
directed to Brooks’s Club House, St. James's Street.” : 


“To Lorp FoLey. 


I am perfectly of Lord Foley’s opinion, that too much time 
has been lost in this affair ; but I beg to ask to whom is that 
delay to be ascribed? Since every circumstance has been 
made public, and since so much has passed between the parties, 
I considered it necessary, on that account alone, to demand 
“the distinct grounds on which Lord Petersham calls upon 
me.’ Lord Foley presents me with an alternative which is 
wholly out of the question. I am aware of no ‘ false reports ’ 
in currency against Lord Petersham, and if Lord Foley means 
that I could be capable of withdrawing any explanation I had 
once given, I must repel such an insinuation with indignation, 
and I will not permit any person to dictate that line of conduct 
to me which is alone consistent with my own honour to point 
out. I now, therefore, name three o'clock p.m., at Coombe 
Wood, near Kingston, where I shall expect to meet Lord 
Petersham. 


T. WEBSTER WEDDERBURNE.” 


“T have received your letter, appointing three o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon, to meet Lord Petersham at Coombe 
Wood, which shall be punctually complied with. 


From yours, 
FOLeEy. 
Brooks’s, Friday night.” 


A meeting, in consequence of the above correspondence, 
took place between the parties on the following afternoon, at 
three p.m., attended by Lord Foley and Kerr, the former as 
the friend of Lord Petersham, the latter as that of Mr. Webster 
Wedderburne ; when, after exchanging two shots, each with- 
out effect, the seconds interfered, and the affair terminated. 


SIR ALEXANDER BOSWELL, BART., OF 
AUCHINLECK, AND JAMES STUART 
OF DUNCARN 


1822 


place at Auchtertool, near Balmuto, in Fifeshire, 

between Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, Bart., 
eldest son of James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
and James Stuart, Esq., of Duncarn. Sir Alexander was 
attended by the Hon. John Douglas, brother of the Marquis of 
Queensberry, and Stuart by the Earl of Rosslyn. The ball of 
Stuart struck Sir Alexander in the shoulder, shattered the 
shoulder-blade, and was supposed to have entered the spine, 
as his limbs were quite paralysed. Sir Alexander was carried 
to Balmuto House, where he expired. The cause of this duel 
was a song which appeared in a Glasgow paper called the 
Sentinel, on December 26, and which Mr. Stuart ascertained 
had been written by Sir Alexander. The manner in which 
Stuart became possessed of that information was through a 
person named Borthwick, concerned in the Sentinel at the 
time the article appeared in that paper. Borthwick delivered 
the papers into the hands of Mr. Stuart, and from these papers 
the discovery of the author of the article mentioned, as well 
as that of others, was made. 

On June ro the trial of Stuart, for the wilful murder of Sir 
Alexander, took place in the High Court of Justiciary, Edin- 
burgh ; present, the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Hermand, Lord 
Gillies, Lord Pitmilly, and Lord Succoth. The indictment 
having been read, to which Stuart pleaded ‘“ Not guilty”: 

Mr, Cockburn opened the case on the part of the defender. 
He stated that all who knew Sir Alexander Boswell must be 
aware that he possessed, in a very extraordinary degree, the 
talent of irony. He then detailed the facts relative to the 
establishment of the Beacon and the Sentinel newspapers, the 
contributions of the deceased to those publications, and the 
manner in which Stuart obtained the fatal evidence. He next 
dwelt upon the urbanity and peace-making disposition of 
Stuart, and showed that the deceased had received no provoca- 
tion from him to justify the calumny in which he had indulged 
against the accused. Having read the opprobrious passages 
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of the song, he contended that those indignities j 
Stuart the necessity of acting as he had a i tea 
The Earl of Rosslyn deposed to the following facts: At the 
desire of Stuart he waited on Sir Alexander Boswell to ask jf 
he was the author of these articles in the Glasgow Sentinel 
He told Sir Alexander that if he would say he was not ‘hin 
writer, and had not sent them to the newspaper, that would 
be sufficient. Sir Alexander said it was a delicate affair, and 
he thought he should consult with a friend. He consulted 
Mr. Douglas, who afterwards told witness that he could not 
advise Mr, Alexander to give any answer. Witness had copies 
of a song and a paper, signed “ Ignotus,”’ when he called on 
Sir Alexander. The song contained two direct imputations 
of cowardice. At the wish of Sir Alexander, who had affairs 
to settle, it was agreed between Mr. Douglas and witness that 
a delay of fourteen days should take place, and that the 
meeting should be on the Continent. Witness subsequently 
asked Mr. Douglas if there was not a possibility of not carrying 
the affair any further, and told him Stuart would be content 
to treat the song as a very bad joke, provided Sir Alexander 
would say he did not intend any reflection on Stuart’s courage. 
Mr. Douglas said, he had no hope that Sir Alexander would 
Say any such thing. Sir Alexander changed his mind about 
meeting on the Continent; and it was finally settled that it 
should take place at Auchtertool. They met: the ground 
was measured twelve long paces, Witness gave the word: 
they fired, and Sir Alexander Boswell fell. Stuart advanced 
with great anxiety towards Sir Alexander, but witness hurried 
him away. Before anything took place on the ground, 
Stuart asked witness if it was not fit that he should make a 
bow to Sir Alexander, and express his wish for a reconciliation. 
Witness thought it right. Stuart advanced towards Sir 
Alexander, apparently for that purpose: Sir Alexander’s 
back was then turned, and he appeared to be walking away 
from Stuart. In the whole of Stuart’s conduct there was no 
appearance of personal ill-will or resentment against Sir 
Alexander ; but only an anxiety to defend his own character 
from the imputations with which it had been assailed, par- 
ticularly from that of cowardice. His conduct from first to 
last was cool, composed, and temperate. On the field witness 
desired him to present his side and not his bust: Stuart 
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replied: “I do not think I ought to take an aim.” Never 
from all his acquaintance with Stuart, knew a man less quarrel- 
some, or less vindictive. i ; 

Mr. Douglas confirmed Lord Rosslyn’s statement respecting 
the interviews and conversations that had taken place. On 
their way to the ground Sir Alexander consulted witness as to 
firing in the air or not. Witness said he must consult his own 
feelings on that point. Sir Alexander said, he had, perhaps, 
in an unhappy moment, injured Stuart, and therefore he should 
fire in the air. Witness said that was exactly his opinion. 
After Sir Alexander fell, the only words he spoke to witness 
were, that he regretted he had not made his fire in the air more 
decided than it had been. On the journey to the ground a 
conversation took place in the carriage as to the possibility 
of an amicable adjustment. Sir Alexander said he was con- 
vinced there was not any: he did not know whether from an 
opinion that Stuart could do nothing else than fight, or whether 
from his own resolution : he rather thought the latter. Stuart 
conducted himself in every respect as became a man of honour 
and courage. 

Dr. Wood said, he had accompanied Sir Alexander to the 
field: he did not see any pistols fired; he had instructed the 
other surgeon that they ought to turn their backs and not 
see the firing, but that as soon as they heard the report they 
should turn and run to the spot as speedily as possible. The 
pistols were fired in quick succession ; on going to the spot, 
they found Sir Alexander wounded in the shoulder, they 
extracted two pieces of bone; the first was extracted by 
himself, and the other by Mr. Liston; he: accompanied Sir 
Alexander to Balmuto House, and attended him till three the 
next day, when he died. In the carriage, on the way to the 
ground, Sir Alexander expressed his decided opinion that 
Stuart could have done nothing else but call him out. He also 
declared his intention to fire in the air, and on getting out of 
the carriage he said: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, observe that it is my 
fixed resolution to fire in the air.” 

Mr. Liston, surgeon, said that Stuart called upon him on 
the morning of March 26, and requested him to go to the 
country with him; and, when on the Fife side, he informed 
him he was to fight a duel with Sir Alexander Boswell. He 
said he had no malice against Sir Alexander, and if he had the 
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misfortune to hit him, he wished it might be on a great toe, 
as a gentleman in England had done lately on a similar 
occasion. 

A letter from Sir Alexander to Robert Maconochie, Esq., 
dated March 24, was put in, containing the following passage : 
“Vast night, on my arrival, I received a letter from Lord 
Rosslyn, that he wished me to appoint an hour as early as 
possible, that he might make a communication to me ;_ this, 
I suppose, is in reference to some of these squibs. I do not 
know who the offended party may be ; but even if it should be 
Mr. James Stuart himself, shall give him a meeting. In order, 
however, to obviate many of those circumstances which follow 
such transactions, I mean that the meeting shall take place 
on the Continent, say Calais ; and I wish to put your friendship 
so far to the test, as to request you to be my friend on this 
occasion. If I had deemed it expedient to meet here, John 
Douglas would have gone out with me; but if I should be 
the successful shot, I should not like the after proceedings of 
our courts of law, and therefore wish to pass beyond their 
jurisdiction. I know nothing of particulars yet, but write in 
prudent anticipation. I know this is perhaps the greatest 
favour that can be asked of any man; but by this arrange- 
ment you will be implicated in less trouble, and you won’t 
mind a trip to France. If my wish is acceded to, I would 
propose the meeting to take place about fifteen days hence, 
as I wish to make a slight arrangement respecting my estate, 
and legalise it by going to kirk and market.” After a number 
of witnesses had been examined, who all bore testimony to 
Stuart’s high character for goodness of temper, kindness of 
disposition, and honourable and upright conduct : 

The Lord Advocate said, that the charge of murder, accord- 
ing to law, having been fully proved, the next question was, 
what defence had been set up in behalf of the prisoner. The 
law knew of no ground of exculpation, unless a justification 
founded on self-defence ; but there were no circumstances to 
warrant such an argument in the present case. 

Mr. Jeffery said, it was not necessary for him to state that 
the essence of all crime lay in the motive ; and after all they 
had heard, it could not be disputed that Stuart went to the 
ground without one atom of malice. They had been told that 
a duel was an irrational, barbarous, and pernicious practice, 
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and that he who took it upon himself to send or accept a 
challenge was guilty of murder. He did not mean to offer any 
apology for the practice. The evils of duelling were ever 
uppermost in our view; but this prevented us from noticing 
that it had proved the corrective of greater immoralities. It 
was known by those versed in history that it had superseded 
the practice of private assassinations. That a person might 
not kill another, unless in self-defence, without incurring the 
crime of murder, was contrary to the fact. It might be done 
in defence of personal property on a nocturnal assault: a 
soldier or sentry, or a constable to prevent a rescue, might 
justly kill. And if, in such circumstances, it is permissible, 
you place a man in a painful dilemma if, when made by the 
libeller an outcast of society, exposed to daily insult, shrunk 
from by friends, and met with the blushes of relations, you 
deprive him of the only means of wiping away those stains, 
and vindicating his character to the world. The analogy of 
the law, the reason of the thing, and the feelings of all mankind 
are against you. In the short reign of Henry the Fourth of 
France, about four thousand persons were calculated to have 
fallen in single combat ; while, in our own country, during 
one of the longest reigns, that of George the Third, only sixty 
or seventy were said to have fallen ; a fact which showed that 
the practice did not prevail to any alarming extent. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then proceeded to detail the evidence, 
and to illustrate the law as it bore on the case in question. It 
was, he said, his bounden duty to state to them what the law 
of Scotland was, in relation to such an unfortunate affair as 
had come before them that day: but instead of stating the 
law in his own words, he would rather lay it before them in the 
words of the best authors on criminal law, and the first to 
whom he would refer was Sir George Mackenzie, who had laid 
it down as clear and decided law, that killing in a duel was 
murder, and quoted several cases in support of this opinion. 
The next author to whom he would refer the jury was Mr. 
Baron Hume, the standard authority on criminal law in 
Scotland. From the quotations read by the Lord Justice 
Clerk, it was clear that Mr. Hume completely coincided with 
Sir George Mackenzie as to the ancient practice Mr. Hume 
states, that in later times, some juries had taken upon them 
to deliver verdicts of not guilty in such cases; but he clearly 
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states that such decisions were not in conformity to the strict 
law of Scotland. Mr. Burnet, also a valuable author, expressed 
himself much to the same effect with the other authors. The 
law, therefore, on such matters, he considered to be quite 
settled. The indictment charged Stuart with malice, but there 
was not even an attempt to substantiate that part of it. On 
the contrary, it appeared that he was utterly ignorant who 
the author of the calumnies was, before he saw the papers in 
Glasgow. The jury would also keep in view the nature of the 
offers made by Stuart, his conduct in the field, as well as after 
the sad event ; the contrition he expressed for the fatal blow, 
and the total absence of all vindictive feelings on his part. 
In the whole course of his practice he never had heard higher 
or more distinct and discriminate praise bestowed on any 
character ; and, in good taste, the evidence on this part of the 
case consisted of gentlemen who were opponents to the prisoner 
in politics. He lamented, and the public groaned under, the 
lamentable licentiousness of the Press: he hoped it would 
cease, 

The jury, after a few minutes’ consultation, without leaving 
the box, returned a unanimous verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 
The Lord Justice Clerk, then turning to Stuart, congratulated 
him on the favourable result. 
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ARTHUR WELLESLEY, FIRST DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, AND GEORGE WILLIAM 
FINCH-HATTON, TENTH EARL OF 
WINCHELSEA 


1828 


T is proverbially difficult in private life to keep a secret 
which has been communicated to more than two persons. 
It seems impossible to prevent in public life the oozing 
out of matters which are discussed between sovereigns and 
their ministers, provided the matters themselves are looked 


. at from different points of view. George IV had friends 


apart from his constitutional advisers, and the inferior members 
of the Duke’s administration were not all as reticent as their 
superiors. Mr. George Dawson, one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
made a speech at Derry, which cost him his place for the 
moment, but fell like a thunderbolt upon Ireland. Palace 
gossip complained that the King was coerced by his too- 
powerful minister, and England and Scotland were agitated 
with the fear of coming evils. It was at this juncture, in 
December 1828, that Dr. Curtis, formerly head of one of the 
colleges in Salamanca, but then the titular Roman Catholic 
Primate in Ireland, wrote to the Duke, and extracted a reply 
which, with entire disregard of propriety and honour, he 
hastened to make public. Then came an imprudent com- 
munication from Lord Anglesey to the Catholic Association, 
then a proposal from Mr. Peel—not now for the first time 
made—to resign ; and finally such an appeal to the patriotism 
of his colleague by the Duke, as Robert Peel found it impossible 
to resist. The results are well known. The King, after a vain 
attempt to form an administration hostile to the Roman 
Catholic claims, placed himself, with undisguised reluctance, 
in the hands of his Cabinet, and on February 4, 1829, the 
House of Commons was requested in the Speech from the 
Throne, first to put down the Catholic Association, and then to 
consider whether the disabilities under which his Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects laboured could be removed “ con- 
sistently with the full and permanent security of our establish- 
ment in Church and State, with the maintenance of the reformed 
religion established by law, of the rights and privileges of the 
bishops and of the clergy of this nation, and of the churches 
committed to their charge.” 
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— BAMOUS DUELS 
How this announcement was received, and what consequences 
followed—how the King made one effort more to keep the laws 
as they were, and failed—these are points of history which all 
who desire may investigate for themselves. So are the details 
of the Duke’s duel with Lord Winchelsea, one of the great 
champions of Protestantism in and out of the House of Lords. 
Lord Winchelsea had taken an active part in October 1828, 
at a public meeting on Penenden Heath, to protest against 
Catholic emancipation and to pledge the English people to 
resist it to the death. He was a subscriber, also, to King’s 
College, in London, towards the building of which the Duke 
had been a contributor, for the avowed purpose of strengthen- 
ing the Established Church in the Metropolis. He now with- 
drew his name from the list of supporters, accompanying that 
act with a letter to the Standard newspaper, in which he 
violently assailed the Duke’s private character. This was 
carrying political hostility further than the Duke could allow. 
He obtained from Lord Winchelsea an acknowledgment that 
the article had been written by him, and then, in a letter, 
mildly though firmly expressed, requested that the charge in 
the newspaper should be withdrawn and apologised for. Lord 
Winchelsea declined to retract and to apologise, and the 
matter being referred to friends, a hostile meeting was agreed 
upon. It is a curious feature in this somewhat unfortunate 
occurrence that, when the moment for the action arrived, it 
was found that the Duke did not possess a pair of duelling 
pistols. Considering the length of time which he had spent in 
the Army, and the habits of military society towards the close 
of last century, that fact bore incontestable evidence to the 
conciliatory temper and great discretion of the Duke. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, therefore, who acted as the Duke’s friend, 
was forced to look for pistols elsewhere, and borrowed them 
at last—he himself being as unprovided as his principal—from 
Dr. Hume, the medical man who accompanied them to the 
‘ground. 

The details of this remarkable duel are well known. The 
combatants met in Battersea Fields, now converted into 
Battersea Park—the Duke attended by Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Lord Winchelsea by the Earl of Falmouth—and Lord Win- 
chelsea, having received the Duke’s fire, discharged his pistol 





in the air, A written explanation was then produced by Lord 
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Winchelsea’s second, which the Duke declined to receive 
unless the term ‘‘ apology” were introduced into it, and the 
point being yielded, they separated as they had met, with cold 
civility. The Duke’s opinion respecting the propriety, indeed 
the necessity, of the course which he followed on the occasion, 
had undergone no change. ‘‘ You speak as a moralist,” he 
observed, smiling, ‘and I assure you that I am no advocate 
of duelling under ordinary circumstances ; but my difference 
with Lord Winchelsea, considering the cause in which it 
originated, and the critical position of affairs at the moment, 
can scarcely be regarded as a private quarrel. He refused to 
me, being the King’s minister, what every man in or out of 
office may fairly claim—the right to change his views under a 
change of circumstances on a great public question. He did 
his best to establish the principle that a man in my position 
must be a traitor unless he adhere through thick and thin to 
a policy once advocated. His attack upon me was part of a 
plan to render the conduct of public affairs impossible to the 
King’s servants. I did my best to make him understand the 
nature of his mistake, and showed him how he might escape 
from it. He rejected my advice, and there remained for me 
only one means of extorting from him an acknowledgment 
that he was wrong.” 

“ But he behaved well on the ground, at all events, he refused 
to fire at you.” 

“ Certainly he did not fire at me ; and seeing that such was 
his intention, I turned my pistol aside, and fired wide of him ; 
but that did not make amends for the outrageous charge 
brought against me in his letter. It was only the admission 
that the charge was outrageous which at all atoned for that ; 
and it would have been more creditable to him had he made 
it when first requested to do so, than at last. He behaved, 
however, with great coolness, and was, I am sure continues to 
be, very sorry that he allowed his temper to run away with 


him.” 





ECCENTRIC DUELS 


ITH even so deadly a purpose as the immolation 

of an adversary to animate them, there have been 

those to whom the laws of orthodoxy have failed 
to appeal, and thus we find, even in duelling, examples of 
various encounters, which can only be categorised as eccentric, 
to say the least of them. 

Perhaps one of the strangest is that in which the antagonists 
elected, instead of the greensward, the swaying baskets of a 
couple of balloons from which to make the attack upon each other. 

A M. de Grandprée and a M. le Pique having quarrelled 
about Mademoiselle Tirevit, a celebrated opera dancer, who 
was the chére amie of the former, but had been discovered in 
an intrigue with the latter, a challenge ensued. Being both 
of “elevated minds,” they agreed to fight in balloons; and 
in order to give time for their preparation, it was determined 
that the duel should take place that day month. Accordingly, 
on May 3, 1808, the parties met in a field adjoining the 
Tuileries, where their respective balloons were ready to receive 
them. Each, attended by a second, ascended the car, loaded 
with blunderbusses, as pistols could not be expected to be 
efficient in their probable situations. 

A great multitude attended on the occasion, hearing of 
balloons, but little dreaming of their purpose—the Parisians 
merely looking for the novelty of a balloon race. At nine 
o'clock the cords were cut, and the balloons ascended majestic- 
ally, amidst the shouts of the spectators. The wind was 
moderate, from the N.N.W., and they kept, as far as could be 
judged, within about eighty yards of each other. 

When they had mounted to the height of about eight hundred 
yards, M. le Pique fired his piece, without effect ; almost 
immediately after, the fire was returned by M. Grandprée, 
and the ball penetrated his adversary’s balloon, the consequence 
of which was its rapid descent, and M. le Pique and his second 
were both dashed to pieces on a house-top, upon which the 
balloon fell. The victorious Grandprée then mounted aloft 
in the grandest style, and descended safely with his second 
about seven leagues from the spot of ascension. 

Another amazing duel, the duration of which extended to 
the extraordinary period of nineteen years, also had Frenchmen 
as its protagonists. 
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This most curious duel was brought to a termination in 
1813, and the cause of the protracted fighting was as follows : 

A captain of Hussars, named Fournier, who was a desperate 
duellist, and endowed, as the French say, “ with deplorable 
skill,” had challenged and killed, on a most frivolous pretence, 
a young man named Blumm, the sole support of a family. 
At the event the entire town put forth a cry of lamentation— 
a cry of malediction on the murderer. The young man’s 
funeral was attended by an immense multitude, and sympathy 
was felt for the bereaved family in every household, There 
was, however, as it happened, a ball at the quarters of General 
Moreau. ‘The ball was expressly given to the citizens of 
Strasbourg, and the General, apprehensive that the presence 
of Fournier might be offensive to his guests of the evening, 
charged Captain Dupont, his aide-de-camp, to prevent him 
from entering the ball-room. He accordingly posted himself 
at the entrance, and when Fournier made his appearance, he 
exclaimed: ‘Do you dare to show yourself here? ’’ “ The 
deuce ! what does this mean ? ” asked Fournier. “ It means,” 
replied Captain Dupont, “ that you ought to have understood 
that on the day of the funeral of poor Blumm, it would have 
been only decent to remain at home, or certainly not to appear 
at a reunion in which you are likely to meet with the friends 
of your victim.” “ You mean enemies ; but I would have you 
to know that I fear nobody, and that I am in a mood to defy 
all the world,” said Fournier. 

“Ah, bah! You shall not enjoy that fancy to-night ; you 
must go to bed, by order of the General,’’ rejoined Dupont. 
“ You are mistaken, Dupont,” said Fournier ; “I cannot call 
the General to account for insulting me by closing his door 
upon me, but I look to you and to them, and I am resolved to 
pay you handsomely for your commission as door-keeper 
which you have accepted.” “ Oh, as for that, my dear fellow, 
I'll fight you when you like. The fact is, your insolent and 
blustering behaviour has displeased me for a long time, and 
my hand itches to chastise you.” ‘‘ We shall see who is the 
chastiser,” said Fournier. 

The duel came off, and Fournier was laid on the grass with 
a vigorous sword-thrust. ‘That's the jirst touch,” he 
exclaimed as he sank. ‘“‘ Then you wish to have another bout, 
do you?” asked Dupont. 
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“ Most assuredly, my brave fellow, s 
a hon y, my and before long, I hope, 

In a month Fournier got well; they fought again; this 
time Dupont was grievously wounded, and in falling he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ That’s the second. As soon as possible again ; 
and then for the finish.” The two adversaries were about 
equal with the sword ; but with the pistol the chances would 
have been very different. Fournier was an absolute crack 
shot. According to M. de Pontécoulant, often when the Hussars 
of his regiment were galloping past smoking, he amused 
himself with smashing their pipes between their lips ! 

All have seen some wonderful doings with the pistol. All 
have known a determination to hit a certain part of the 
adversary, and it was hit. Some have seen hens held out by 
the hand of a negro hit by a pistol bullet; but the feat of 
hitting a pipe in the mouth of a galloping horseman is beyond 
ordinary comprehension. If Fournier could do that, then 
Dupont was perfectly justified in refusing to try him at that 
game, as he proposed. They fought again with swords, but 
the finish was not forthcoming ; it was only a slight wound on 
both sides; but now they resolved to continue the contest 
until either of them should confess himself beaten or satisjied. 
They drew up formal terms of the warfare as follows : 

“yz, Every time that Dupont and Fournier shall be a 
hundred miles from each other, they will each approach half 
the distance to meet sword in hand. 

2. Should one of the contracting parties be prevented by the 
duties of the service, he who is free must go the entire distance, 
so as to reconcile the duties of the service with the exigencies 
of the present treaty. 

3. No excuse whatever, excepting those resulting from 
military obligations, will be admitted. 

4. The present being a bona fide treaty, cannot be 
altered from the conditions agreed upon by the consenting 
parties.” 

The contract was religiously executed in all its rigour. 
Moreover, the contracting parties found no difficulty in keeping 
their engagements ; this state of war became to them a normal 
condition, a second nature. Their eagerness to meet was like 
that of two lovers. They never crossed swords without first 
shaking hands in the most boisterous manner. 
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Their correspondence during this periodic duel is the essence 
of burlesque. Take the following : : 

“ T am invited to breakfast with the officers of the regiment 
of Chasseurs at Suneville. I hope to be able to accept this 
pleasant invitation. As you are on leave in that town, we will 
take advantage of the opportunity, if you please, to get a 
thrust at each other!” 

Here is another, less familiar, perhaps, but not less tender : 

“My dear friend, I shall be at Strasbourg on the 5th of 
November proximo, about noon. Wait for me at the Hétel 
des Postes. We shall have a thrust or two.” 

Such was the style and such the tenor of the entire corre- 
spondence. es 

At intervals the promotion of one of them provisionally 
interrupted the meeting ; this was one of the cases anticipated 
by Article 3 of the treaty. As soon as they got on equality 
of rank in the service, the party last promoted never failed to 
receive a letter couched in the following terms, written by 
Fournier : ee 

‘My dear Dupont, I hear that the Emperor, doing justice 
to your merit, has just promoted you to the grade of Brigadier- 
General. Accept my sincere congratulations on a promotion, 
which by your future and your courage is made natural, a 
mere matter of course. I have two reasons for exultation in 
this nomination. First, the satisfaction of a fortunate 
circumstance for your advancement ; and secondly, the 
facility now vouchsafed to us, to have a thrust at each other 
on the first opportunity.” 

They afterwards became generals. Dupont was ordered to 
join the army in Switzerland. He arrived, unexpectedly, ina 
village occupied by the staff, and which had not a single inn 
or tavern in it. The night was dark. Not a light was seen 
excepting at the window ofasmall cottage. Dupont went to the 

door, entered, and found himself face to face with Fournier. 

“What! You here?” exclaimed the latter rapturously. 
“ Now for a thrust !” 

They set to at once, conversing as they fought. : 

“JT thought you were promoted to some high administrative 
function ?”’ 

“ You were wrong; I am still of the trade. The Minister 
has sent me to the fourth corps d’armée, and here I am.” 
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“ And your first visit is to me ? is vi <i 
econ It is very kind of you. 

Dupont drove his sword through Fournier’s neck, and held 
him spitted to the wall, saying : 

“You will admit that you did not expect that thrust!” 

Dupont still held him fast, and Fournier muttered : 

“ T’'ll give you a thrust quite equal to this.” 

“ What thrust can you give?” 

“Why, as soon as you lower your arm, and before you can 
parry, I shall lounge into your belly.” 

“ Thank you for the hint. Then we shall pass the night in 
this position.” ‘ 

“ That’s an agreeable prospect! But, really, I am not very 
comfortable.” 

“ Drop your sword, and I set you free.”’ 

“No, I must stick you in the belly.” 

Meanwhile, some officers, attracted by the noise they were 
making, rushed in and separated the two generals. 

Thus the contest continued, the contract being faithfully 
fulfilled on both sides. At length, however, Dupont thought 
of marrying, and he set his wits to work to find out how to 
make an end of the engagement. He must either kill 
Fournier, or muzzle him effectually. He went to him 


one morning, it was at Paris. “Ah!” said the latter 
at seeing him. “Glad to see you. Let’s have a brush 
together.” 


* A word first, my dear fellow,” said Dupont. “I am on 
the point of getting married. We must end this quarrel, which 
is becoming rather rancid. I now come to get rid of you. In 
order to secure a definitive result, I offer to substitute the 
pistol for the sword—there ! ”’ 

“ Why, man, you are stark mad!” exclaimed the dead-shot 
Fournier, astounded by the proposal. 

“Oh, I know your skill with the pistol, mon ami. . . . But, 
let me tell you, I have hit upon a plan which will equalise the 
conflict. Here it is. Near Neuilly there is an enclosure with 
a little wood in it. It is at my disposal. My proposal is this. 
We shall enter the wood, each provided with a pair of horse- 
pistols, and then, having separated, and being out of sight of 
each other, we shall track each other as best we can, and fire 
at our convenience.” 
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“Capital! Agreed!” exclaimed Fournier, “ but let me give 
you, mon vieux, a little piece of advice.” 

“ Tf you please,” said Dupont. 

“ Well, don’t go too far with your marriage project. It will 
be time and trouble lost ; for I warrant you'll die a bachelor.” 

On the day appointed Fournier and Dupont set out in their 
hunt. Having separated, and got out of sight of each other, as 
agreed, they crept about or advanced like cautious wolves or 
foxes, striving to catch a glance at each other through the 
thicket, whenever the motion of the leaves showed their 
presence. All at once, as though by a common movement, 
both came in sight together, standing behind two trees. They 
squatted down, and thus remained for a few minutes. The 
situation was delicate—critical. To stir was certain death, 
to one of them, at least. Dupont, however, was the first to 
make the attempt, or rather to pretend to do so. He raised 
the flap of his coat, and allowed one end to project out of 
cover. Bang! came a bullet in the instant, cutting through 
the cloth.” 

“ That settles one shot,” ejaculated Dupont, with a sigh of 
thanksgiving. 

After a short interval Dupont returned to the charge, but 
this time on the other side of the tree. Holding his pistol with 
the left hand, he presented the barrel as though about to fire, 
and at the same instant he held out his hat with the right. 
Bang! came another bullet, driving the hat into the bushes. 

“Now, my brave, it’s all up with you ! ” exclaimed Dupont, 
stalking out, both pistols in hand and cocked ; and marching 
up to Fournier, he said : 

“Your life is at my disposal, but I will not take vie 

“Oh, just as you please about that,” muttered Fournier. 
Dupont continued : 

“ Only you must remember that I do not give up my right 
of property in it. Beware of ever crossing my path again, for 
if you do, I may probably put my two bullets into your brains, 
as I might this instant.” 

Such was the termination of this long quarrel of nineteen 
years, ending with the marriage of one of the parties, who 
contrived at last to beat the unapproachable crack-shot at his 
own weapon. 

An event which must have appeared to possess more the’ 
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nature of a battwe than an affair of honour, was the “ quartette ” 
duel fought between Sir John Bourke, of Ghirsk, and Amby 
Bodkin, Esq., together with their seconds. The practice was 
spoken of as very exciting, and the little heir of the family— 
then only five or six years of age—was brought out and hoisted 
upon men’s shoulders to “see papa fight.” An umpire gave 
the signal by firing a pistol, but it is not mentioned in what 
place of security he had posted himself. At the first discharge 
the principals were slightly wounded, but not at all so seriously 
as to interfere with the prosecution of the sport. The next 
volley, the chronicler—with an allowable enthusiasm—tells 
us, “ told better.’ Both the seconds and Amby Bodkin, Esq., 
were seen tottering on the ground. ‘‘ They were well hit,” 
the chronicler adds, with undisguised satisfaction. 

_Another singular contest, the outcome of even more singular 
circumstances is recorded by Steinmetz. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, Philip the Fair, 
having justly entertained at that early period a refined sense 
of the evil attending the judicial combat, used his best means 
to put a restraint on its practice. But the state of the times 
militated so much against his good intention that all he was 
able to effect was the publication of an edict of regulation, 
whereby nothing was to be brought to that bloody issue which 
could be determined by any other means. In consequence of 
this was adopted that singular ordeal, for want of other 
evidence, which took place in the Isle of Notre Dame, in the 
reign of Charles V of France. 

The Chevalier Maquer, in the sight of all Paris, entered the 
lists, with a dog, in mortal combat. The spot which was the 
scene of this singular encounter is still shown. The following 
are the circumstances that gave rise to it. Aubry Mondidier, 
whilst taking a solitary walk in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
was murdered and buried under a tree. His dog, which he had 
left at home, went out at night to search for his master, whom 
at length he traced to the forest, and discovered his grave. 
Having remained some days in the spot, till hunger compelled 
him to return to the city, he hastened to the Chevalier 
Ardilliers, a friend of the deceased, and by his melancholy 
howling gave him to understand that their common friend 
was no longer in existence. Ardilliers offered the dog some 
food, and endeavoured to quiet him by caresses , but the 
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distressed animal continued to howl pitiably, and laying hold 
of his coat led him significantly towards the door. 

Ardilliers at length complied with the dog’s apparent 
request, and was led by the sagacious and affectionate animal 
from street to street, and conducted from the city to a large 
oak in the forest, where he began to howl louder and to scratch 
the earth with his feet. Aubry’s friend could not help surveying 
the spot with melancholy foreboding, and desired the servant 
who accompanied him to fetch a spade and dig up the earth— 
when, in a short time, he discovered the body of his murdered 
friend. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally met the murderer of 
his master, barked, rushed upon him, and attacked him with 
such ferocity that the spectators could not, without great 
difficulty, extricate him. The same circumstance occurred 
several times. The faithful animal, which was in general as 
quiet as a lamb, became like a raging tiger every time he saw 
the person who had murdered his master. 

The circumstance excited great astonishment, and strong 
suspicions having arisen, it was remembered that Maquer on 
several occasions had betrayed symptoms of enmity against 
Aubry; and various other circumstances being combined, 
brought the matter almost to a certainty. The King hearing 
of this affair, was desirous of being convinced with his own 
eyes whether or not the dog was in the right. The parties were 
brought before him; the dog fawned upon everybody else, 
put attacked Maquer with the utmost violence as soon as he 
saw him enter. The King, considering this to be a fair occasion 
for the ordeal—which was at the time customary upon less 
important occasions—ordered the fate of Maquer to be deter- 
mined by single combat with the dog. Charles instantly 
appointed the time and place. Maquer entered the list armed 
with his lance; the dog was let loose upon him, and a most 
dreadful contest ensued. Maquer made a thrust, but the dog 
springing aside, seized him by the throat, and threw him down. 
Thereupon the villain confessed his crime, and Charles, in 
order that the remembrance of the faithful animal might be 
handed down to posterity, caused to be erected to him in the 
forest where the murder was committed, a marble monument, 
with a suitable inscription. 

Such is the historical relation respecting this remarkable 
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og; and although it may seem “ passing strange” that a 
dog should have the instinct to discover the murderer of his 

master, yet the incident is by no means more incredible than 
the many which may be read or heard of in the matter of 
canine sagacity. Indeed, one would believe anything good 
related of the dog—that animal which has done so much to 
make man a gentleman. The following, however, is the only 
fact to be related, respecting the dog, which seems to stagger 
belief. They tell a story of a Scotch dog, which, whenever a 
penny was given to him, used to go at once to a baker with 
the coin in his mouth, when, on dropping it, the baker would 
give him a penny roll. On one occasion, however, the baker 
cheated him, taking his penny, but giving him only a halfpenny 
roll—and then the dog went and fetched a policeman! It 
should be remembered, however, that it was a Scotch dog, and 
it must be admitted this constitutes rather a curious type of 
“duel” | 

With regard to the contest which has just been described, it 
may be remarked that Maquer had a great advantage over 
the dog in being armed with a lance, so that the encounter was 
ten to one in his favour. On the other hand, it by no means 
follows that Maquer, unarmed, would have had no chance with 
the dog. This would depend entirely on the kind of man and 
kind of dog. Some dogs would be an overmatch for most men ; 
but some men unarmed in any manner would be an overmatch 
for any dog. An instance of this, among many others that 
might be mentioned, occurred in the city of Londonderry. A 
man undertook to fight a very fierce and powerful bulldog 
merely for a trifling bet. The place appointed was in the 
Diamond—a square in the centre of the city, where a great 
concourse of people assembled to witness so unprecedented a 
contest. When the hour came, the man appeared, pulled off 
his clothes, entered the ring, and threw off his shirt ; whilst 
the butcher, to whom the dog belonged, held the eager animal, 
on the other side of the ring, by the neck. When the man, 
without any apparent intimidation, said he was ready, the 
dog was slipped at him, and advanced in a couchant attitude 
till within about four feet distance, where he made a spring 
at the man’s throat—the man, at the same instant, dexterously 
struck him with the edge of his hand across the windpipe, 
which he seconded with a vigorous kick in the stomach, thus 
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flinging the dog upon his back at some distance. But the dog 
immediately recovered, and made another spring at the man’s 
throat, which was his invariable object, and which was parried 
in like manner by his antagonist, hitting him, as before, with 
his feet. Seven or eight times did the dog renew the attack, 
whilst the man never once missed his blow, nor received a 
scratch. At length the dog could rise no more, though not 
killed, when the man stepped forward, and taking a knife 
from his breeches pocket, seized the dog, with the intention 
of cutting his throat ; but the butcher, amazed at seeing his 
dog thus conquered, after having beaten so many bulls, called 
out that he would give five pounds to save his life—to which 
the other readily agreed, whilst the surrounding and astonished 
multitude filled his hat with silver and coppers. 

An “affair” that at least had the merit of a bloodless 
conclusion, gained a good deal of prominence in the usually 
sanguinarily inclined setting of Italy. A discussion arose 
between two Italians respecting a sarcophagus discovered at 
Saint Jean du Garguier. The discoverer, Macredati, published 
in the Messager, of Marseilles, an article denouncing another 
archeologist of eminence, Biffi. The latter replied in another 
journal, the Mistral, with an effusion quite as learned and 
-equally caustic. Macredati returned to the assault, and Biff 
had at him again as quickly. And so the archeological war 
went on, apparently endless, but increasing so much in 
virulence of words that, having begun with an old coffin, 
people began to fear it would become an affair of a funeral 
and a tomb, through the inevitable settlement of those days 
—a duel. The magistrate took alarm, and the police kept on 
the watch. Alas! women and duellists soon find a way when 
they have a will. One fine morning the Messager of Marseilles 
published “ the funeral oration,” written by Neroni, on poor 
Macredati, who little thought when he exhumed a sarcophagus 
that he was digging his own grave ! oN 

The controversy and the catastrophe made a great noise in 
Italy. They raised a monument to Macredati at Poggio di 
Bonzo, and his eulogium was solemnly delivered at the 
Academy dei Arcadi, at Rome. 

The wag Méry made a great deal of fun out of this report, it 
was nothing more, for Macredati, Biffi, and Neroni were no 
other than Méry himself! . . . It was a hoax. 
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Eccentricity in duelling has not been confined to the 
selection of time, place of meeting, and governing circum- 
stances, it has been extended to the choice of weapons. People 
have settled their “ differences” with other weapons besides 
swords, knives, poignards, sticks, and pistols. In the time of 
Louis XIV, owing to the hostility that prevailed among Church- 
men and their followers, the procession of religious bodies not 
only frequently attacked each other in the streets with the 
most virulent language, but actually came to blows, and 
fought with crucifixes, banners, and censers, in Notre-Dame 
and the Holy Chapel, pelting each other with prayer-books 
and missals, a combat that the French Boileau has ludicrously 
described in his Lwtvin. It was a singular circumstance that 
the most serious ecclesiastical fray of this nature took place 
in the Church of Notre-Dame, on the very day when Louis XIII 
placed the kingdom under the special protection of the Virgin 
Mary ! 

Other instances of fighting with one’s own instruments are 
related. Cagliostro being called out by a physician whom he 
had styled a quack, proposed, on the plea that a medical 
question should be settled medicinally, that the parties should 
swallow one of two pills, one being poisonous and the other 
innocuous, selected at random. 

The following, however, is the strangest encounter of the 
kind on record, and it is more remarkable for having occurred 
less than a century ago. 

A fatal and extraordinary duel took place during the month 
of September of 1843, in the commune of Maisonfort (Seine-et- 
Oise). Two gentlemen, named Lenfant and Mellant, having 
quarrelled over a game of billiards, drew lots who should first 
throw the red ball at his adversary’s head. Chance favoured 
the latter, who threw the ball with such force and correct 
aim at the forehead of the other as to kill him on the spot. 

Sometimes the surprising outcome of a duel is the injury 
that inadvertently inflicts itself on the second rather than on 
the principal. Of this there is at least one notable instance. 
This is the celebrated duel between Pierrot and Arlequin. 
They fired together and each of them killed his adversary’s 
second ! 

Two students were engaged in their first affair. Their 

seconds were equally inexperienced. Everything went wrong. 
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They neither knew how to stand nor fire, and in the confusion 
of the seconds was killed. 

as comedian was fighting a duel with a rival. It was in the 

Bois de Boulogne. They fired. A violent cry was heard. One 
of them had shot a lawyer who was passing on the road. 

With which piece of altruistic, if vicarious, Justice we can 

do no better than to close the chapter ! 





SIR JOHN JEFFCOTT AND DR. HENNIS 


JN th se 
i is year a fatal duel took place n o 

] Sir John Jeffcott and Dr. Lge te = — 
arisen in consequence of the doctor havin be fe 
posed to have uttered words injurious to the Me a e° Hig 
Sir John, a judge of Sierra Leone. On July 26, pte ri 
at Exeter, he was charged with having unlawfully, fslonlouste 
and of malice aforethought, inflicted a wound upon Petne 
Hennis, MOD., with a leaden bullet, of which wound he aitek 
wards died, and Charles Melford, Robert Holland, and George 
Anthony Halstead, were charged with aiding and assistin 
him. Sir John Jeffcott had not been apprehended. The 
other parties this day appeared in court to take their trial; and 
the following is the substance of the evidence brought forward. 
John Cornfield Irving: ‘I had a conversation with Dr. 
Hennis, on the roth of May, in consequence of which he wrote 
a declaration. After which I saw Sir John Jeffcott, and told 
him I had come to him from Dr. Hennis; upon which he 
asked if T came as the Doctor’s friend. In consequence of 
a he said, I saw Mr. Melford, and I read to him, or showed 
aes this paper. I said, I trusted it would convince Sir John 
t at the Doctor had never made use of the words in the sense 
oo to him, and induce him to retract the expressions he 
oo of towards the Doctor in the morning. Mr. 
cage oa Skea had admitted the words imputed to 
el a “e ‘ 4 John made use of the words ‘ calumniating 
rai oe . oO. Mr. Melford I was directed by the Doctor 
| seein os agen the use of the words, in the mean- 
oe aoeiealiad ne that, on the contrary, the Doctor had 
i. Saag soe oe, ae family, if the reports circulated 
i oe . he party said they were not true, and 
i i a ad acted most honourably. Mr. Melford 
Re 6 the words made use of by Dr, Hennis could not 
ve been mistaken by Mr. Holland; and he showed me the 


copy of a letter, written by Si i 
on the subject. This is anes aa gl aug 


‘ STREET’S 
x CLarENcE Horter, May 10. 


In a conversation with a 
a i gentleman of nd 
respectability, and I believe hitherto of Sc rauipaele 
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veracity, I was last night, to my great astonishment, informed 
that you had, about three months ago, stated to my informant, 
that the reason why a certain affair, in which the name of a 
most respectable family is involved, to whom I need not more 
particularly allude, was broken off, was, that I had given that 
family a false statement of my pretensions ; that J had, among 
other things, asserted Thad a vote for the University of Dublin, 
which, in your opinion, I had no more than you had ; meaning, 
I presume, that I had no vote, and that I had stated what 
was not true, and that you considered that I was, in fact; a 
mere adventurer. I can scarcely imagine that a person holding 
the station in society that you do, or that any man who ought, 
by profession and education, to be a gentleman, could have 
gone so gratuitously out of his way to traduce the character 
of any individual behind his back; particularly when that 
individual was your countryman, to whom to his face you 
had made professions, if not of friendship, at least of cordiality 
and good-will, and whose only previous intercourse with you 
was consulting you professionally at the house of his friends. 
You will therefore, I feel satisfied, see the propriety, from 
regard to your own character, of coming at once to an explicit 
understanding upon the subject of this letter, and stating to 
me whether you did or did not use the expressions attributed 
to you. If you did not, you cannot, I am sure, as a gentleman, 
hesitate to disavow them promptly and unequivocally. if, 
on the other hand, you are prepared to maintain them, you will 
see the propriety of letting me know so without delay, as I 
am at present alone in Exeter, and am ordered to embark 
to-morrow morning on board his Majesty's ship Britomart, at 
Plymouth. 
I have the honour to be, etc., 

J. W. Jerrcort.’ 


“J read this letter, and told Mr. Melford I was not aware it 
had been written, and must return to Dr. Hennis to know 
how he had acted under it. I communicated to the Doctor 
what had taken place. I found Captain Halstead with him. 
The Doctor told me, the Captain had received a communication 
from him prior to his meeting me. I therefore begged to 
resign the business into his hands. The Captain undertook the 
amicable arrangement of the matter, and with that view 
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instructed me to accompany him back to Mr. Melford’s - two 
heads being, he said, better than one. I did so. The Captain 
either read or showed Dr. Hennis’s declaration to Mr. Melford 
and said he felt confident Sir John Jeffcott, on being made 
acquainted with its contents, would retract the obnoxious 
expressions he had made use of. Mr. Melford said he took 
the same view of the words as Sir John did, and that the 
Doctor had made an admission of them in the morning. He 
added, that the business could have been settled at nine that 
morning ; but he feared it was then too late, as Sir John was 
to leave the town at three o’clock for Plymouth, and was 
perfectly satisfied with the part he had acted. Captain Hal- 
stead said, it could never be too late to arrange a business of 
that kind, and requested Mr. Melford would go to Sir John, 
and acquaint him with the nature of the strong declaration 
Dr. Hennis had signed. He afterwards told me that Sir John 
would neither accept an explanation nor retract the words he 
had used. I took no part after.” 

William Huckford, servant to Dr. Eady, said: ‘ I accom- 
panied him in his gig to Haldon; when I arrived I saw 
Mr. Holland near the road, and four gentlemen of the race- 
course. I saw them walk up to each other, and then walk 
away in two parties. I heard the report of a pistol, and, on 
going up, I saw Dr. Hennis, who appeared to be much 
wounded, Sir John Jeffcott knelt on the ground, and asked 
Dr. Hennis if he would forgive him. I could not hear what 
answer the Doctor gave, but they shook hands; and, imme- 
diately after, the Doctor fell upon the ground.” Mr. Luscombe, 
surgeon, said, he saw Dr. Hennis about six in the evening. 
He had a wound in the body below the shoulder-blade, caused 
by a bullet. “TI attended him till his death, which took place 
on the 18th.” 

Mr. Justice Patteson then charged the jury. He said that, 
from the facts proved, it was either a case of the high offence 
charged, or of no crime at all. The offence charged was that 
of murder ; and the prisoners were charged, not with having 
inflicted the wound of which Dr, Hennis died, but with having 
been present at the time when another person inflicted that 
wound, aiding and assisting that other person, who was not 
now in this country, and therefore could not be tried. Unless 
it was done with malice aforethought, the crime of murder 
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was not committed. Now, malice aforethought was not that 
of private, individual ill-will towards the party ; but it was 
the malice the law presumed when persons went out, intending 
to commit an act which was in itself unlawful. The law was 
this : that if a person was so near as to be able to give assistance 
in any way to that which was going on, though even at some 
distance, for the purpose of giving such assistance, and went 
there for that purpose, then he was considered to be aiding 
and assisting. If a party killed another in a deliberate duel, 
he was guilty of murder. Whenever two persons, in cool 
blood, met and fought on a preceding quarrel, and one was 
killed, the law said the other was guilty of murder; and he 
could not help himself by alleging that the other struck the 
first blow, or that it was his intent only to vindicate his reputa- 
tion: he had engaged in an act highly unlawful, and must 
abide the consequences ; and not only the principal, but all 
persons aiding and assisting, or knowingly present at any 
deliberate duel, would be liable to a charge of murder. Where 
two persons went out with deadly weapons, tending to produce 
death, it was impossible not to see that they must have con- 
templated the possibility that death would ensue. The two 
principals in this case had had a personal altercation, but the 
other gentlemen had not. There had been messages to and 
fro, and great attempts to prevent a duel. They would say 
whether those attempts, and the ultimate arrangements to 
meet at Haldon, would or not lead them to believe that it 
took place in the heat of blood. He confessed he had extreme 
difficulty in seeing how they could arrive at such a conclusion ; 
how it could be said, the duel took place in the heat of passion ; 
if they believed it did not, then it was a deliberate duel; and 
if so, the law pronounced it to be murder. He would say 
nothing as to whether duelling ought to be tolerated: it was 
not tolerated by the law of England. After detailing the 
whole of the evidence, the learned judge adverted to the high 
characters the parties had received ; which he said was not 
inconsistent with that sense of honour which induced them 
to go out and render their assistance to two persons in a 
deliberate duel. The question was in their hands, and they 
would decide according to their consciences, . 

The jury remained in consultation for a few minutes, and 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 








_ ROBERT STEWART, VISCOUNT CasTLF. 
_ REAGH, AND GERARD DE MELCY 


1838 


HE attentions of Lord Castlereagh to Madame Grisi 
having attracted the observation of her husband, 


M. Gérard de Melcy, he took measures to stop them 
at the threshold. In consequence of his precautions, a letter 
addressed by Lord Castlereagh to Madame Grisi, came into 
his hands before it could reach the lady for whom it was 
intended. M. de Melcy instantly went to the residence of the 
noble Lord, with the intention of demanding satisfaction ; 
but not finding him at home, he repeated his visit on the 
following day, with the same result. He thereupon addressed 
a note to the noble Lord, informing him that his letter was 
intercepted, and calling for the only reparation that it was in 
the young nobleman’s power to give. Lord Castlereagh lost 
not a moment in offering the required satisfaction, and gave 
the name of Mr. Bentinck as the gentleman in whose 
hands his character would be placed. M. de Melcy called 
to his aid his friend, M. de Cottreau ; who undertook 
that the weapons should be pistols, and the distance twelve 
paces. 

These preliminaries being arranged, the meeting was fixed 
for Saturday morning, at half-past four. Both the gentlemen 
were in readiness ; but previous to that hour it was arranged 
between the seconds that the parties should not use the pistols 
they had been accustomed to practise with, but that two pair 
Should be taken at hazard from a gunsmith’s shop. The 
circumstance so delayed the meeting that it was not till ten 
o'clock that the principals were in a condition to take the 
ground. At that hour they met at Wormwood Scrubs, one 
surgeon being in attendance. They were placed at the distance 
agreed upon, and instructed that the words to be given were : 
“Gentlemen, are you ready? Fire!” accompanied by the 
dropping of a handkerchief. Previous to the signal, Lord 
Castlereagh caused his second to deliver into the hands of 
M. de Cottreau a paper signed by him, declaring that Madame 
Grisi had not, in the slightest manner, encouraged his 
attentions, and that he had never corresponded with her 
before. The word was given, and the signal dropped. They 
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fired at the same time. M. de Melcy’s ball passed through his 
antagonist’s arm, near the wrist. His Lordship discharged 
his pistol in the air. Mr. Bentinck, on seeing the condition 
of Lord Castlereagh, declared that, as his friend was wounded, 
the affair could not be carried further. 
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FN consequence af same expressions which were made use 

| af hy the Marquis af Londonderry in the House of Lends, 

on January 13, in reference to a speech reported to have 

been made by Henry Grattan at a public meeting in Dublin, 

Grattan addressed a letter of inquiry to the Marquis, to which 
the following answer was returned : 


‘“ HOLDERNESSE House, 

June 12. 
Lord Londonderry presents his compliments to Mr. Henry 
Grattan. Lord Londonderry read, in his place in the House 
of Lords, an extract from the reports of the newspapers of a 
speech of Mr. O’Connell’s, stated to have been made at a 
public meeting in Dublin, to address the Queen; in which 
accusations were made against that party to which Lord 
Londonderry is proud to belong. The paragraph Lord London- 
derry cited is as follows: ‘Mr. Grattan had said, that her 
Majesty’s life would not be safe if the Tories came into power, 
and he (Mr. O’Connell) declared solemnly he was convinced 
she would not live six months, if that event took place.’ Lord 
Londonderry at once admits, if these sentiments are accurately 
reported, accusing the Tory party of the intention of murdering 
the Queen, he considers them as base and infamous. It was 

to such accusations Lord Londonderry’s epithets applied.” 


In a second letter, Grattan begged to say, that he was not 
accountable for any opinion or expression in O’Connell’s 
speeches. As he had not alluded, in any speech of his, in any 
way to Lord Londonderry, he requested his lordship would 
distinctly say, whether he intended that the word “ base’ 
and “‘infamous”’ should be applied to him? In answer to 
this letter, Lord Londonderry observed that, unwilling as he 
should be to fix upon any individual the responsibility of 
having uttered such sentiments as those reported in the 
public accounts of the meeting to which he alluded, he must 
adhere to the opinion he had already expressed, as applying 
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to any individual who was prepared to avow such language. 
The epithets complained of were, he said, applied, mot to 
individuals, but to injurious accusations reported to have 
been publicly uttered against a political body; and since 
there was no disavowal, on Mr. Henry Grattan’s part, of the 
language and sentiments reported to have been used, Lord 
Londonderry regretted he could not recede from the opinions 
he had already expressed. 

In consequence of this correspondence, a meeting was 
arranged, which took place on Wimbledon Common. Upon 
the signal being given, Lord Londonderry received Grattan’s 
fire, and fired in the air. Mr. Bodkin, on the part of 
Grattan, then expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and the 
affair terminated. 











- JAMES THOMAS BRUDENELL, SEVENTH 
BARL OF CARDIGAN, AND CAPTAIN 
HARVEY GARNETT PHIPPS TUCKETT 


1840 


that certain letters which had recently been published in 
the Morning Chronicle, reflecting, as his lordship considered, 
on his character as an officer and a gentleman, were written 
by Lieutenant Tuckett, late of the 11th Regiment of Dragoons, 
of which his lordship was Lieutenant-Colonel, the noble Lord 
sent him, through Captain Douglas, a challenge. This was 
accepted, and Captain Wainwright of the half-pay was 
selected by him to arrange the preliminaries. An apology 
was demanded by the noble Earl; to which the reply was, 
that if he would deny the allegations contained in the letters 
referred to, it should be given. Lord Cardigan declared that 
certain portions were true; but that the greater part were 
calumnies. On this the apology was refused, and a meeting 
was the consequence. 
It took place on the afternoon of Saturday, September 12, 
on Wimbledon Common. The first shot was ineffectual on 
both sides : on the second, Mr. Tuckett received his adversary’s 
ball in the back part of the lower ribs, which traversed round 
to the spine. As Lord Cardigan and his second were moving 
off after the duel, they were taken into custody, but liberated 
on bail being given to the police for their appearance before 
the magistrates at Wandsworth on Monday : when Sir James 
Anderson deposed that, after the removal of Mr. Tuckett to his 
house, he made an examination, and found that a pistol bullet 
had entered on the upper part of his right hip-bone, stightly 
shattering it, had passed traversely, and come out over the 
spine of the backbone. He said he had visited the patient 
again on Sunday, and saw no symptoms of present danger. 
The magistrate decided that, as the case was one of a serious 
nature, they could not be contented with ordinary rec°8” 
nizances, but should order the Earl of Cardigan to enter into 
his own recognizance in the sum of a thousand pounds, and 
Captain Douglas in the sum of five hundred, to ensure their 
reappearance before that Bench on Monday the 28th. 
The following statement of this affair was published by 
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I consequence of the Earl of Cardigan having ascertained 
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Lord Cardigan : ‘‘ Lord Cardigan having been informed, upon 
good authority, that the editor of the Morning Chronicle, upon 
application being made to him for the name of the writer of a 
letter dated the 3rd of September, 1840, signed ‘An Old 
Soldier,’ which appeared in that paper of the 4th of September, 
had stated it to come from Mr. Harvey Tuckett, Captain 
Douglas, at the request of Lord Cardigan, waited upon Mr. 
Tuckett, on the 11th instant, to demand satisfaction. 
Mr. Tuckett acknowledged himself the author, and requested 
time to go into the country to consult Captain Wainwright 
as his friend. On Saturday, the 12th instant, Captain Douglas 
met Captain Wainwright, when the latter solicited in writing 
the grounds upon which Lord Cardigan demanded satisfaction 
of his friend, Mr. Tuckett. Captain Douglas delivered, about 
half-past two p.m. the following statement, viz. : 

‘Lord Cardigan yesterday authorised Captain Douglas 
to require of Mr. Tuckett to afford him satisfaction, in conse- 
quence of a letter, of which Mr. Tuckett has avowed himself 
the author, and which appeared in the Morning Chronicle of 
the 4th instant, signed “An Old Soldier,” many parts of 
which contained matter entirely false, and the whole of which 
was slanderous, insulting, and calumnious. ; 

CARDIGAN, 


London, September 12.’”’ 


September 28. 


Lord Cardigan, his second, and the second of Lieutenant 
Tuckett, were brought before the bench of magistrates at 
Wandsworth, and were all committed to take their trial at the 
ensuing sessions of the Central Criminal Court. The charge, 
as against the noble Lord, was for “‘ shooting with a pistol at 
Lieutenant Harvey Tuckett, with intent to murder, or do him 
some bodily harm”; and as against Captain Douglas and 
Captain Wainwright, for aiding and abetting, in the character 
of seconds. Lord Cardigan was admitted on bail on his own 
recognizance of £2000, and two sureties of £1000 each; and 
the two other prisoners were required severally to give bail 
in the sum of £500, and two sureties in £250 each. The 
parties were then bound over to appear at the ensuing 
sessions. 
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Lieutenant Tuckett being sufficiently recovered to appear 
before the magistrates of the Wandsworth Court, a special 
session was this day held, for the purpose of entering into his 
examination, on the charge of shooting at the Earl of Cardigan, 
with intent to murder him. The former evidence having been 
read over, he was fully committed to take his trial upon the 
charge of felony, and ordered to enter his own recognizance in 
the sum of £1000, and two sureties in £5000 each. 


October 2x. 


At the session of the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Adolphus, 
in behalf of the Earl of Cardigan, this day begged leave to ask 
the judges on the bench a question, before their lordships 
proceeded to the business of the day. He found, he said, that 
on the list of causes to be tried, there appeared against the 
seventh, the name of James Thomas Brudenell, Earl of 
Cardigan. Now, Lord Cardigan, being a peer of the realm, 
could not be tried in that court. He therefore submitted that 
the name of the noble Earl should be taken from the list. 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet and Mr. Justice Erskine agreed, that 
the course would be to remove the indictment, by a writ of 
certiorari, into the Court of the Lord High Steward, and that 
it would be very inconvenient to try the case of Captain 
Douglas before that of Lord Cardigan. It was finally arranged 
that the recognizances of all the parties should be respited 
until the next session. 


February 16, 1841. 
TRIAL OF THE EARL OF CARDIGAN, BEFORE THE House OF 
Lorps, IN FuLL PARLIAMENT, FOR FELONY 


A little before eleven o’clock, Lord Denman, in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor, on account of indisposition, entered 
the House of Lords in his robes, preceded by the Sergeant 
with the Mace, Black Rod carrying the Lord High Steward’s 
staff, and Garter with the sceptre, and took his seat on the 
Woolsack as Lord Speaker. After prayers the roll of peers was 
called over, beginning with the junior Baron ; after which, the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery delivered the commission to the 
Lord Speaker, who gave it the Deputy Clerk of the Crown 1 
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the Queen’s Bench to read ; which he did, the peers standing. 
The commission authorised their lordships to proceed with the 
trial of James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, on an indictment 
found against him for felony, which had been removed before 
them by certiorari, and appointed Lord Denham Lord High 
High Steward. After the writ of certiorari and the record of 
the indictment had been read, proclamation was made for the 
Yeoman Usher to bring the Earl of Cardigan to the bar. On 
approaching it, he made three reverences, and knelt till directed 
by the Lord High Steward to rise. He then made three 
reverences, one to the Lord High Steward, and one to the peers 
on each side; after which, he was conducted to the stool 
provided for him within the bar, near to his counsel. The 
Lord High Steward informed him, that he was charged with 
the offence of firing a loaded pistol at Harvey Garnett Phipps 

Tuckett, with intent to murder him ; in a second count with 

intent to maim and disable him; and in a third count with 

firing with intent to do him some grevious bodily harm. Being 

then arraigned by the Deputy Clerk of the Crown, and asked 

whether he was guilty of the said felony, and how he would 

be tried, the Earl answered: “ By my Peers.”” The Attorney- 

General and Mr. Waddington appeared as counsel for the 

prosecution ; and Sir William Follett, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, 

and Mr. Adolphus for the Earl of Cardigan. Mr. Waddington 

having opened the indictment : 

The Attorney-General then addressed their lordships as 
follows: ‘‘ I have the honour to attend your lordships on this 
occasion as Attorney-General for her Majesty, to lay before 
you the circumstances of the case upon which you will be called 
to pronounce judgment, without any object or wish on my 
part, except that I may humbly assist your lordships in coming 
to a right conclusion upon it, according to its merits. An 
indictment has been found against a peer of the realm by a 
grand jury of the country, charging him with a felony, the 
punishment of which is transportation or imprisonment. That 
indictment has been removed before your lordships, at the 
request of the noble prisoner ; and I must say, most properly 
removed ; for an inferior court had no jurisdiction to try 
him. The charge is, upon the face of it, of a most serious 
character, and it would not have been satisfactory if it had 
gone off without any inquiry. The policeman, however, who 
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was bound over to prosecute, fulfilled his recogni 
appearing at the Central Criminal Court, ‘sey ray 2 
indictment. It is possible, my Lords, that in the ne ‘ 
this trial, questions of great magnitude on the conaistntes 
of Acts of Parliament, or respecting the privileges of me 
peerage, may arise, which it is of great importance to the 
House, to the Crown, and to the community, should be deliber- 
ately discussed. According to all the precedents that can be 
found, whenever a peer has been tried in Parliament, the 
prosecution has been conducted by the law-officers of the 
Crown. Fortunately, we have no living memory on this 
subject. It is now sixty-four years since any proceeding of 
this sort has taken place; and I am rejoiced to think, that 
on the present occasion the charge against the noble prisoner 
at the bar does not imply any degree of moral turpitude, and 
that, if he should be found guilty, his conviction will reflect no 
discredit on the illustrious order to which he belongs. At the 
same time, my Lords, it clearly appears to me, that he has been 
guilty of infringing the statute law of the realm, which this 
and all other courts of justice are bound to respect and enforce. 
Your lordships are not sitting as a court of honour, or as @ 
branch of the legislature : your lordships are sitting here as 4 
court bound by the rules of law, and under a sanction as sacred 
as that of an oath. 
“My Lord, the indictment against the Earl of Cardigan is 
framed upon an Act of Parliament which passed in the first 
year of the reign of her present Majesty. It charges the noble 
defendant with having shot at Captain Harvey Tuckett, with 
the several intents set forth in the indictment. I think I shall 
best discharge my duty to your lordships by presenting to you 
a brief history of the law on this subject. By the common 
law of England, personal violence, where death did not ensue 
from it, amounted to a mere misdemeanour ; and, if the 
wounded party did not die within a year and a day, no felony 
was committed, The first Act which created a felony where 
death did not ensue was the 5th of Henry IV cap. 5- By 
that Act certain personal injuries without death were made 
felonies with benefit of clergy. Then came the Coventry Act, 
the zand and 23rd of Charles II, whereby any person lying in 
wait for, and wounding another with intent to maim or dis- 
figure, was guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. Under 
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both these Acts no offence was committed unless a wound was 
inflicted ; and it was not until the gth of George I, commonly 
called the Black Act, that an attempt, where no wound was 
given, was made a felony. By that Act it was enacted, that if 
any person should wilfully and maliciously shoot at any person 
in any dwelling-house or other place, he should be guilty of 
felony, without benefit of clergy, although no wound were 
inflicted ; but it was determined upon that statute—and in 
fairness to the noble prisoner it is my duty to remind your 
lordships of it—that unless the case was one in which, if death 
had ensued, it would have amounted to murder, no offence 
was committed under the statute. That was determined in 
the case of the King and Gastineaux, which is reported in the 
first volume of Leach’s Crown Cases, page 417. In that case 
the law was thus laid down: ‘The offence charged in this 
indictment is described by the statute on which it is framed, 
in very few and very clear words, which are—That if any 
person or persons shall wilfully and maliciously shoot at any 
person in any dwelling-house or other place, he shall be 
adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. The 
word ‘ maliciously’ is made to constitute the very essence 
of the crime ; no act of shooting, therefore, will amount, under 
this statute, to a capital offence, unless it is accompanied with 
such circumstances as, in construction of law, would have 
amounted to the crime of murder if death had ensued from 
such act. This proposition most clearly and unavoidably 
results from the legal interpretation of the word ‘ maliciously,’ 
as applied to this subject ; for there is no species of homicide 
in which malice forms any ingredient but that of murder ; 
and it follows that neither an accidental shooting, nor a 
shooting in the transport of passion, excited by such a degree 
of provocation as will reduce homicide to the offence of man- 
slaughter, are within the meaning of the statute ; for from 
both of these cases the law excludes every idea of malice. 
The law continued on this footing until an Act was passed in 
the 43rd of George III, which is commonly called Lord Ellen- 
porough’s Act. This Act did not repeal the Black Act, but 
greatly extended its operation, and among other enactments 
contains this: ‘ That if any person or persons shall wilfully, 
maliciously, and unlawfully shoot at any of his Majesty’s 
subjects, or shall wilfully, maliciously, and unlawfully present, 
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ee ne pai any kind of loaded fire-arms at any of his 
jesty jects, and attempt by drawing a trigger or j 
any other manner, to discharge the same at or against his 
their persons, or shall wilfully, maliciously, or unlawfully stab 
or cut any of his Majesty’s subjects, with intent in so doin 
or by means thereof, to murder, or rob, or to maim, distionng 
or disable such his Majesty’s subject or subjects, or with 
intent to do some other grievous bodily harm to such his 
Majesty’s subject or subjects, shall be guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy.’ This Act, however, has the following 
express proviso: ‘Provided always, that in case it shall 
appear on the trial of any person or persons indicted for the 
wilfully, maliciously, and unlawfully shooting at any of his 
Majesty’s subjects, that if death had ensued therefrom the 
same would not in law have amounted to the crime of murder, 
that then and in every such case the person or persons so 
indicted shall be deemed and taken to be not guilty of the 
felonies whereof they shall be so indicted, but be thereof 
acquitted.’ Your lordships will observe, that by this Act it is 
made a capital offence to shoot at, with intent to murder, or 
maim, disfigure, or do grevious bodily harm ; but the offence 
came within the statute only when, if death should have ensued, 
it would have amounted to the crime of murder. 
“Next came the’statute of the 9th of George IV, cap. 31, 
which I believe, is generally called Lord Lansdowne’s Act ; 
that noble Lord having introduced it into Parliament when he 
was Secretary of State for the Home Department. This is 
entitled, ‘ An Act to consolidate and amend the statutes relating 
to offences against the person.’ It repeals the Black Act and 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act, but it contains provisions similar to 
those of the latter. The eleventh section enacts: ‘ That if 
any person unlawfully and maliciously shoot at any person, 
with intent to maim, disfigure, or disable such person, OF do 
some grevious bodily harm to such person, he shall be guilty 
of felony, and being convicted thereof, shall suffer death as a 
felon.’ But this Act contains the same proviso as was inserted 
in Lord Ellenborough’s Act : ‘ That in case it shall appear 0M 
the trial of any person, that, if death had ensued therefrom, 
the same would not have amounted to the crime of murder, 
the person so indicted shall be acquitted of felony.’ Still it 
remained a capital offence to shoot at with intent to murder, 
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maim, or disfigure, or do bodily harm, although no wound was 
inflicted. 

“ Things remained on this footing until the Act was passed 
on which the present indictment was framed. This Act, which 
received the royal assent on the 17th of July, 1837, is the Ist 
of Victoria, cap. 85, and is entitled, ‘An Act to amend the 
laws relating to offences against the person.’ The preamble 
recites that ‘it is expedient to amend so much of the Act of 
the gth of George IV as relates to any person who shall unlaw- 
fully and maliciously shoot at any person, or who shall by 
drawing a trigger, or in any other manner, attempt to discharge 
any kind of loaded arms at any person,’ etc. ; and by the 
second and third section it enacts, ‘That whosoever shall 
stab, cut, or wound any person, or shall, by any means what- 
soever, cause to any person any bodily injury dangerous to 
life, with intent in any of the cases aforesaid to commit murder, 
shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted, shall suffer 
death.’ Therefore, by this Act, to shoot at a person and inflict 
a wound dangerous to life remains a capital offence ; but the 
act of shooting, when no wound is inflicted, is no longer a 
capital offence, and remains a felony punishable with transpor- 
tation or imprisonment. The fourth section enacts, ‘ That 
whosoever unlawfully and maliciously shall shoot at any 
person, or shall, by drawing a trigger, attempt to discharge 
any kind of loaded arms at any person, with intent to maim, 
disfigure, or disable such person, or do some other grevious 
bodily harm to such person, he shall be guilty of felony, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported 
beyond the seas,’ etc. This Act contains no such proviso as 
is to be found in Lord Ellenborough’s Act, and that of the 
gth of George IV; a circumstance which is material your 
jordships should bear in mind, when you come to deliberate 
on your judgment with regard to the second and third counts 
of the indictment. 

“ My Lords, I am happy to say that the indictment contains 
no count on the capital charge: a wound was inflicted ; but 
the prosecutor has very properly restricted the charge to 
firing at, with intent, without alleging that any wound 
dangerous to life was inflicted. The first count charges, that 
the Earl of Cardigan shot at Captain Tuckett with intent, in 
the language of the law, to commit the crime of murder. The 
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‘second count charges the Earl of Cardigan with the same act 
with intent to maim, disfigure, or disable Captain Tuckett : 
and the third count charges his lordship with the same act, 
with intent to do some grevious bodily harm. It will be for 
your lordships to say whether, upon the facts which I shall 
lay before you, and which I am instructed to say can be clearly 
made out in evidence, each and every one of the counts must 
not be considered as fully established. The substance of the 
evidence in this case is, that on the 12th of September last the 
Earl of Cardigan fought a duel with pistols, on Wimbledon 
Common, with Captain Tuckett, and wounded him at the 
second exchange of shots. It will appear that, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, two carriages, coming in 
opposite directions, were seen to arrive on Wimbledon Common, 
and a party of gentlemen alighted from each. It was evident 
to those who observed what was going on, that a duel was in 
contemplation. The parties went to a part of the common 
between the road that leads to Lord Spencer’s park and a 
windmill. The seconds made the usual preparations: the 
principals, the Earl of Cardigan and Captain Tuckett, were 
placed at a distance of about twelve yards ; they exchanged 
shots without effect ; they received from their seconds each 
another pistol; they again fired, and Captain Tuckett was 
wounded by the Earl of Cardigan. Mr. Dann, who occupied 
the mill, his son, and Sir James Anderson, a surgeon, who was 
standing close by, went up immediately. The wound was 
examined, it bled freely, but fortunately—and I am sure no 
one rejoices at the circumstance more than the noble prisoner 
—it proved to be not of a dangerous nature. Mr. Dann, the 
miller, who was a constable, took the whole party into custody. 
The wound was again formally examined, and Sir James 
Anderson pressed that he might be set at liberty, and allowed 
to take Captain Tuckett to his house in London ; which was 
immediately acceded to, upon the Captain’s promising to 
appear before the magistrates, when he was recovered. The 
miller retained the Earl of Cardigan, and his second, Captain 
Douglas, as well as Captain Wainwright, the second of Captain 
Tuckett. The Earl of Cardigan had still the pistol in his hand 
when the miller approached him; and two cases of pistols 
were on the ground, one of which bore the crest of the noble 
Earl, and was claimed by him as his property. The parties in 
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custody were conducted before the magistrates at Wands- 
worth, when the Earl of Cardigan made use of these words : 
‘T have fought a duel; I have hit my man, I believe not 
seriously.’ Then pointing to Captain Douglas, he said: ‘ This 
gentleman is also a prisoner, and my second.’ He was asked 
whether the person he had hit was Captain Reynolds ; upon 
which he replied: ‘ Do you think I would condescend to fight 
with one of my own officers?’ His lordship was compelled 
by the magistrates to enter into recognizances to appear when 
called upon ; which he did from time to time, till at last the 
matter was carried to the Central Criminal Court. The 
witnesses I shall call before your lordships are the miller, his 
wife and son, and the policeman named Busain, who was at 
the station-house, and will speak to the declarations made by 
the Earl of Cardigan. I can offer no evidence respecting the 
origin of the quarrel. Captain Douglas is to take his trial for 
his share in the transaction : he, as your lordships will observe, 
is jointly indicted with the Earl of Cardigan. A bill was also 
preferred against Captain Tuckett and Captain Wainwright, 

but the grand jury had thrown it out. Those gentlemen, 

however, are still liable to be tried; and it would not be 

decorous to summon them before your lordships, to give 

evidence which might afterwards be turned against themselves 

when they would be on trial for their lives. I shall call Sir 

James Anderson, who has hitherto spoken fairly on the subject, 

and, I suppose, will now make no objection to state all that 

fell within his observation. 

“ Upon these facts it will be for your lordships to say whether 
all the counts of the indictment are not fully proved and 
supported. With respect to the first count, it is painful to 
use the language which it necessarily recites ; but it will be 
for your lordships to say whether, in point of law, the noble 
prisoner at the bar did not shoot at Captain Tuckett with 
intent to commit the crime therein mentioned. I at once 
acquit the Earl of Cardigan of anything unfair in the conduct 
of this duel. Something has been said respecting the noble 
Earl’s pistols having rifle barrels, while those of Captain 
Tuckett had not such barrels. However that may have been, 
I have the most perfect conviction that nothing but what was 
fair and honourable was intended; and that the Earl of 
Cardigan most probably imagined, when he carried the pisto's 
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to the field with him, that one of them would be directed 
against his own person. Nor do I suppose that there was any 
grudge, any personal animosity, any rancour or malignity, on 
the part of the noble Earl towards his antagonist. Whether 
the noble Earl gave or received the invitation to go out, I 
believe his only object was to preserve his reputation, and 
maintain his station in society as an officer and a gentleman. 
His lordship is in the Army ; he is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
t1th Hussars; and no doubt he, on this occasion, only com- 
plied with what he considered to be necessary to be done, 
according to the usages of society. But, if death had ensued 
under these circumstances, it would have been a great calamity ; 
and although moralists of high name have excused and even 
defended the practice of duelling, your lordships must consider 
what, in this respect, is the law of England. There can be no 
doubt that, by the law of England, parties who go out deliber- 
ately to fight a duel, if death ensues, are guilty of murder. It 
will be my duty to state to your lordships a few of the leading 
authorities on this point. I will mention the highest authorities 
known to the law of England—Hale, Hawkins, Foster, and 
Blackstone. Hale, in his Pleas of the Crown, vol. I, page 453, 
says: ‘If A and B suddenly fall out, and they presently agree 
to fight in a field, and run and fetch their weapons, and go to 
the field and fight, and A kills B, this is not murder, but 
homicide, for it is but a continuance of the sudden falling out, 
and the blood was never cooled ; but if there were deliberation, 
as that they went on the next day—nay, though it was the 
same day, if there were such a competent distance of time 
that in common presumption they had time of deliberation— 
then it was murder.’ In the first volume of Hawken’s Pleas of 
the Crown, c. 31, sec. 21, the law on this subject is thus laid 
down: ‘It seems agreed, that whenever two persons in cool 
blood meet and fight on a precedent quarrel, and one of them 
is killed, the other is guilty of murder, and cannot help himself 
by alleging that he was struck first by the deceased ; or that 
he had often declined to meet him, and was prevailed to do it 
by his importunity ; or that it was his intent only to vindicate 
his reputation; or that he meant not to kill, but only to 
disarm his adversary; for, since he deliberately engaged in 
an act highly unlawful, in defiance of the laws, he must, at 
his peril, abide the consequence thereof. And from hence it 
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follows, that if two persons quarrel over-night, and appoint to 
fight next day, or quarrel in the morning and agree to fight in 
the afternoon, or such a considerable time after, by which, in 
common intendment, it must be presumed that the blood was 
cooled, and then they meet and fight, and one kills the other, 
he is guilty of murder. And whenever it appears from the 
whole circumstances, that he who kills another on a sudden 
quarrel, was master of his temper at the time, he is guilty of 
murder ; as if, after the quarrel, he fall into a discourse, and 
talks calmly thereon ; or perhaps, if he have so much consider- 
ation, as to say that the place wherein the quarrel happens is 
not convenient for fighting, or that, if he should fight at 
present, he should have the disadvantage by reason of the 
height of his shoes.’ The last observation refers to Lord 
Morley’s case, where though a case of manslaughter, it was a 
circumstance strongly pressed to show that the offence was 
one of a deeper dye. Sir Michael Foster in his Discourse of 
Homicide, says: ‘Upon this principle deliberate duelling, if 
death ensues, is, in the eye of the law, murder; because duels 
are generally founded on a feeling of revenge: and though a 
person should be drawn into a duel upon a motive not so 
criminal, but merely upon the punctilio of what the swordsmen 
call honour, that is no excuse ; for those who deliberately seek 
the blood of another, act in defiance of all laws, human and 
divine. But if, on a sudden quarrel, they fight upon the spot, 
or if they presently fetch their weapons, and go into a field and 
fight, and one of them falleth, that is but manslaughter, 
because it may be presumed the blood never cooled. It will 
be otherwise if the parties appoint the next day to fight, or 
even the same day, at such an interval as that the passion 
may have subsided, or if, from any circumstances attending 
the case, it may reasonably be presumed that their judgment 
had controlled the first transports of passion before they 
engaged. The same rule will hold if, after a quarrel, the parties 
fall into other discourse or diversions, and continue so engaged 
as to afford reasonable time for cooling.’ Blackstone, in his 
fourth volume, page 199, thus writes, when describing and 
defining the crime of murder: ‘This takes in the case of 
deliberate duelling, where both parties meet avowedly with 
an intent to murder; thinking it their duty, as gentlemen, 
and claiming it as their right, to wanton with their own lives 
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and those of their fellow-creatures ; without any warrant or 
authority from any power, either divine or human, but in 
direct contradiction to the laws both of God and man, and 
therefore the law has justly fixed the crime and punishment of 
murder on them, and on their seconds also.’ 
“My Lords, these are the highest authorities known to the 
law of England, and they are uniformly followed by the 
English judges. The most recent cases within the last few 
years, are those of Sir John Jeffcott, and the parties concerned 
in the death of Mr. Mirfin; and in these the doctrine I have 
stated to your lordships was laid down and acted upon strictly. 
Such, then, being the definition of ‘murder’ in the same 
sense ; and that when we find in Lord Ellenborough’s Act, in 
the 9th of George IV, and in this of the rst of Victoria, the 
expression ‘with intent to commit murder,’ it means with 
intent to do that which, if accomplished, would amount in 
law to the crime of murder? The legislature, and your lord- 
ships as part of it, must be taken to have well known what was 
the legal definition of murder, and to have used the expression, 
in a judicial act, in its legal sense. Then, my Lords, however 
painful the consideration may be, does it not necessarily 
follow, that the first count of the indictment is completely 
found? The circumstances clearly show that the Earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Tuckett met by appointment. The 
arrangement being completed, they fired twice ; the Earl of 
Cardigan took deliberate aim, fired, and wounded his antagonist. 
He must be supposed to have intended that which he did. 
If, unfortunately, death had ensued, would not this have been 
a case of murder? The only supposition by which the case 
could be reduced to one of manslaughter would be, that the 
Earl of Cardigan and Captain Tuckett met casually on Wim- 
bledon Common ; that they suddenly quarrelled ; and that, 
whilst their blood was hot, they fought : but your lordships 
will hardly strain the facts so far as to say that this was a 
casual meeting, when you see that each party was accompanied 
by a second, and supplied with a brace of pistols, and that the 
whole affair was conducted according to the forms and 
solemnities observed when a deliberate duel is fought. With 
Tespect to the second and third counts, I know not what 
defence can possibly be suggested ; because, even if it had been 
a casual meeting, and if death had ensued under circumstances 
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which would have amounted only to manslaughter, that would 
be no defence to the second and third counts. I presume to 
assert that, on the authority of a case which came before the 
fifteen judges of England, and which was decided ; two most 
learned judges doubting on the occasion, but not dissenting 
from the decision. The two judges who doubted, were his 
Grace the Lord High Steward, who presides over your lordships’ 
proceedings on this occasion, and Mr. Justice Littledale. It 
would not become me to say anything of the learning and 
ability of the noble High Steward in his presence ; but, with 
respect to Mr. Justice Littledale, I will say, that there never 
was a more learned or acute judge than he was, whose retire- 
ment from the bench the Bar has lately witnessed with reluc- 
tance and regret. I therefore attach the greatest weight to 
any doubts proceeding from such a quarter; but the thirteen 
other judges entertained no doubt upon that occasion, and 
came to the conclusion, that, upon the fourth section of the 
Act upon which the present indictment was framed, it is not 
necessary for a conviction, that if murder ensued the offence 
should amount to murder. The case to which I refer is to be 
found in the second volume of Moody’s Crown Cases, page 40. 
It was a case tried before Mr. Baron Parke, on the Norfolk 
Spring Circuit, in 1838.” 

The Lord High Steward: ‘‘ What is the name ?” 

The Attorney-General : ‘‘ The case is anonymous, the name 
of the prisoner not being given, but it is an authentic case, 
and the point in doubt is clearly set forth in the question 
submitted to the fifteen judges. I will read what is material 
to your lordships: ‘The opinion of the judges is requested 
by Mr. Baron Parke and Mr. Baron Bolland, upon two questions 
which arose in the Norfolk Spring Circuit, 1838.’ The first 
question only is material. The case first recites the 9th 
George IV, sec. 1m and 12, and the preamble and enacting 
parts of rst Victoria; points out the circumstance that the 
latter Act does not contain the same proviso as is found in 
those of Lord Ellenborough and Lansdowne; and then sub- 
mits this question for the opinion of the judges: ‘Is it now a 
defence to an indictment for wounding with intent to maim, etc., 
that, if death had ensued, the offence would not have been 
murder, but manslaughter?’ Your lordships will observe, 
that shooting at, with intent to maim or disable, and stabbing 
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with the same intent, are in the same cat 
: egory, 
attended with all the same rules gory, and must be 


! and incidents. This opinj 
will therefore have the same authority as if the quail 
submitted by Barons Parke and Bolland had been whether 


on an indictment, for shooting at, with intent to disable, it 
would be a defence to show that, if death had ensued, the 
offence would not have amounted to murder. The opinion of 
the judges was as follows: ‘At a meeting of the judges in 
Easter term, 1838, they all thought it to be now no defence 
to such an indictment, that, if death had ensued, the offence 
would not have been murder, but manslaughter ; except the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Denman, and Mr. Justice Littledale.’ 
The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Littledale, it will be 
observed, did not dissent, they only doubted ; but the other 
thirteen judges seem clearly to hold, that the plea set forth 
does not now amount to any defence ; and I apprehend that 
the judges probably reasoned in this manner—the intention 
of the legislature being to make offences which before were 
capital, punishable only with transportation or imprisonment, 
the quality of the offence was not precisely the same as before ; 
and that if a person maims another or disables him, or does 
him some grevious bodily harm, even though it were an 
unpremeditated act, arising out of a sudden scuffle, it should 
nevertheless be an offence under this Act, which gives a 
discretionary power to the court before whom the offence is 
tried, either to transport for fifteen years, or to imprison for a 
single hour. The judges, doubtless, considering this dis- 
cretionary power, and the omission of the proviso which Me 
in the preceding Acts—seeing that the capital punishmen 
was abolished—came to the conclusion that the offence was 
committed, though, if death had ensued, it would not under 
the circumstances have amounted to the crime of wee 
Looking to the authority of this case, I know not bo pe 
defence can possibly be urged with respect to the second a i 
third counts. I rejoice, my Lords, to think the noble Legge 
will have an advantage upon this occasion, which has nev! ; 
before been enjoyed by any peer, who has been tried at hee 
lordships’ bar, an advantage which neither Lord Lovat, Lor 
Byron, Lord Ferrers, nor the Duchess of Kingston could er 
He will have the advantage of the assistance of my most able, 
ingenious, zealous, and learned friend, Sir William Follett, 
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who will address your lordships in his behalf upon the facts 
and merits of the case. This privilege is secured to the noble 
prisoner under that most admirable law which your lordships 
passed a few years ago, by which, in all cases of felony, the 
party accused has the advantage of addressing, through his 
counsel, the tribunal which is to determine on his guilt or 
innocence. Notwithstanding, however, all the learning, 
ability, and zeal of my honourable and learned friend, I know 
not how he will be able to persuade your lordships to acquit 
his noble client on any one count of this indictment. My 
learned friend will not ask your lordships—and if he did, he 
would ask you in vain—to forget the law by which you are 
bound. My Lord, Captain Douglas stands on his trial before 
another tribunal, and his trial has been postponed by the 
judges, on the express ground that the same case is first to be 
tried by the highest criminal court known in the empire. Your 
lordships are to lay down the law by which all inferior courts 
are to be bound. I beg leave, on this subject, to read the words 
made use of at this bar by one of the most distinguished of my 
predecessors, who afterwards for many years presided with 
great dignity on the Woolsack—I mean Lord Thurlow. When 
Lord Thurlow was Attorney-General, in addressing this House, 
in the case of the Duchess of Kingston, he made use of this 
language : ‘I do desire to press this upon your lordships as a 
universal maxim, no more dangerous idea can creep into the 
mind of a judge, than the imagination that he is wiser than the 
law. Iconfine this to no judge, whatever may be his denomina- 
tion, but extend it to all ; and, speaking at the bar of an English 
court of justice. I make sure of your lordships’ approbation 
when I comprise even your lordships in Westminster Hall. 
It is a grevious example to other judges. If your lordships 
assume this, sitting in judgment, why not the King’s Bench ? 
Why not commisioners of oyer and terminer? If they do so, 
why not the quarter sessions ? Ingenious men may strain the 
law very far; but to pervert it, was to new-model it. The 
genius of our constitution says, judges have no such authority, 
nor shall presume to exercise rte lt conclude, my Lords, with 
the respectful expression of my conviction, that your lord- 
ships’ judgment in this case, whatever it may be, will be 
according to the law and justice of the case ; and that you will 
preserve the high reputation, in the exercise of your judicial 
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functions, which has so long been enjoyed by your lordships and 
your ancestors.’ The honourable and learned gentleman then 
bowed to their lordships, and was about to withdraw, when he 
again turned to the House and said: “ Will your lordships 
allow me to mention that, on account of the sudden illness of 
my learned friend, the Solicitor-General, he is deprived of the 
honour of attending to-day before your lordships, as he had 
intended.” 
Thomas Hunt Dann, the miller at Wimbledon, was then 
examined by Mr. Waddington, and deposed to the facts, as 
described by the Attorney-General. He said he consented to 
allow the wounded gentleman to go home, on his giving him 
a card, with the address of the party upon it. After which, the 
Attorney-General offered to give in as evidence the card which 
the witness received. Sir William Follett objected to the 
reading of it as evidence; and after considerable discussion, 
the Lord High Steward proposed to postpone the consideration 
of the objection. The son and wife of the miller were then 
examined ; after which, Sir James Anderson being sworn, the 
Lord High Steward said: ‘‘ With the permission of the House, 
I think it my duty to inform you that, after the opening we have 
heard from the Attorney-General, you are not bound to 
answer any question which may tend to incriminate yourself.” 
Sir James was then thus examined by the Attorney-General : 
“ Of what profession are you?’’—‘‘I am a physician.” — 
“Where do you live? ’”’—‘‘In New Burlington Street.” — 
“Are you acquainted with Captain Tuckett ? »—‘* JT must 
decline answering that question.’’—‘‘ Were you on Wimbledon 
Common on the 12th of September ? ”’—‘‘I must decline 
answering that also.” (Laughter.)—‘‘ Were you on that day 
called on to attend any gentleman that was wounded ? Meee 
“‘T must decline that again.” (Laughter.)—“ Can you tell 
where Captain Tuckett lives ? "—‘‘ I must decline answering 
that question.” (Laughter.)—‘ Do you decline answering any 
question whatever respecting Captain Tuckett ?”— Any 
question that may criminate myself.””—‘ And you consider 
answering any question respecting Captain Tuckett may tend 
to criminate you ?’—“ Possibly it would.”—‘ And on that 
ground you decline ? ”’—‘‘ I do.” 
John Busain, an inspector of the Metropolitan Police, was 
examined by the Attorney-General. He deposed, that he was 
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on duty when Lord Cardigan and Captain Douglas came to the 
station-house at Wandsworth on the evening of the 12th of 
September. ‘‘ I bowed, and asked his business. He said he 
was a prisoner, he believed. ‘ Indeed, Sir,’ said I ; “on what 
account ?’ His lordship said: ‘I have been fighting a duel, 
and I have hit my man ; but not seriously, I believe ; slightly, 
merely a graze across the back.’ He then pointed over his 
shoulder and looked over, and said: ‘This gentleman 
also is a prisoner; my second, Captain Douglas.’ He 
presented me with his card, and I saw ‘ The Earl of Cardigan, 
of the 11th Dragoons.’ I then alluded to the duel, and said : 
‘Not with Captain Reynolds, I hope?’ and his lordship 
spurned the idea of fighting a duel with one of his own 
officers.” On being desired to repeat the words of the Earl 
of Cardigan, the witness said: ‘‘ To the best of my recollection 
his lordship’s reply was—when I said I hoped it was not with 
Captain Reynolds, he stood up erect, and seemed to reject it, 
by his action, with the utmost disdain, and said: ‘ Oh, no; do 
you suppose I would fight with one of my own officers ?’ These 
were the words to the best of my recollection.” 

Charles William Walthew, chemist, residing at No, 29, in 
the Poultry, deposed that Captain Tuckett occupied rooms in 
his house, and had carried on business there for fifteen month. 
His residence was at No. 13, Hamilton Place, New Road. On 
being asked to tell what the Captain’s Christian names were, 
if he knew them, Sir William Follett objected to this course of 
examination. Their lordships, he said, observed the question 
put : his learned friend had asked where Captain Tuckett lived, 
and the answer was, No. 13 Hamilton Place, New Road, for 
the purpose of identifying this Captain Tuckett, who carried 
on business in the Poultry, with a Captain Tuckett who lived 
in that place. The Lord High Steward agreed that there was 
no proof at present that that person lived at No. 13 Hamilton 
Place, New Road. The examination was not proceeded 
with. The last witness called was Edward Septimus 
Codd. He said he knew Captain Tuckett of the 11th Light 
Dragoons. His Christian name was Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett. 

The Attorney-General said, he would now, with their lord- 
ships’ permission, propose to read the card, upon which their 
lordships had been pleased to say that they would consider 
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UME Ose Get wpe bs come he recs, Gs 2 
: , he replied, that he 
should first wish to know whether the card was to be received 
or rejected, Sir William Follett requested to see the card; 
and, having examined it, he said he did not think it necessary 
to object to its being read. It was accordingly delivered in 
and read. Upon one side was engraved “ Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, 13 Hamilton Place, New Road,” and on the other 
was written “Captain H. Wainwright.” The Attorney- 
General said that was the case on the part of the prose- 
cution. 
Sir William Follett: ‘‘ This being the case on the part of 
the prosecution, I venture to submit to your lordships, that 
there is no case which calls on the prisoner for an answer, and 
I think your lordships will see at once that the counsel for the 
prosecution have failed in proving an essential part of their 
case. My Lords, I apprehend it is not necessary to cite any 
authority to show that the prosecutor is bound to prove the 
Christian and surname of the person against whom the alleged 
offence is committed, and that if he fails to prove either the 
Christian or the surname, he fails in his case. Now, there is no 
evidence whatever to show that the person against whom the 
shoot was discharged was Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett. 
The evidence before your lordships would rather lead to a 
contrary presumption, if presumption could be acted upon in 
a case like this. I apprehend that positive evidence must be 
given to prove the identity of the party. The evidence is this : 
the counsel for the prosecution have called a person named 
Codd, who is an army agent, and who receives the half-pay 
of a Captain Tuckett, who was formerly in the 11th Dragoons, 
and is named Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett. Is there 
anything in this evidence to identify that Captain Tuckett 
with the person alleged to have been on Wimbledon Common 
on the 12th of September? Mr. Codd does not know where 
that Captain Tuckett lives, he never saw him except at his 
office in Fludyer Street, and at an insurance office. What is 
the rest of the evidence on this point ? A person who lives in 
the Poultry says that a Captain Harvey Tuckett rents offices 
with him, but that he does not know where he lives. There is, 
therefore, not an iota, not a scintilla of evidence, to connect 
that Captain Tuckett with the gentleman supposed to be 
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engaged in this transaction. I therefore submit that my 
learned friends have entirely failed in an essential part of the 
case for the prosecution. I would beg leave to refer your 
lordships to the case of the King v. Robinson, in Holt’s 
Reports, page 595, in which it is laid down that it is essentially 
necessary to prove the Christian and surname of the 
party against whom the offence is alleged to have been 
committed, and there is no proof of his Christian name in 
this case.” 

The Attorney-General: “ My Lords, the question is, 
whether there is any evidence whatever to prove the fact of 
the Christian name of Captain Tuckett, the gentleman 
wounded. If there is the smallest scintilla of evidence on this 
point, the prosecution cannot be stopped on the ground taken 
up by my learned friend. We are now as if we were before a 
jury, and the learned judge who presided were called upon to 
direct an acquittal upon the ground that there was no evidence 
for their consideration. I submit to your lordships, that there 
is abundant evidence to show that the name of the party 
wounded is Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett. How does the 
case stand? My learned friend withdrew all objection to the 
reading of the card. Well, then, the gentleman who was 
wounded by Lord Cardigan on the 12th of September, was 
Captain Harvey Tuckett. We have got, therefore, one of his 
names ; and how does the case stand with regard to the rest ? 
Am I obliged to call the clerk of the parish where he was 
baptised, in order to prove his baptismal register? Am I to 
call his father, or his mother, or his godfathers or godmothers, 
to prove the name that was given to him at the baptismal 
font? I apprehend that such evidence is wholly unnecessary. 
I contend that, from the facts proved, there is abundant 
evidence to show the identity of the party wounded with 
Captain Harvey Tuckett. I suppose my learned friend will 
will not deny that there is abundant evidence to show that 
the Captain Tuckett who was wounded lived at No. 13 
Hamilton Place, New Road. One of the witnesses called there 
three times ; he asks each time for Captain Tuckett, and each 
time he is introduced to a gentleman bearing that name. 
Your lordships, therefore, will have no doubt that the Captain 
Tuckett who lives at No. 13 Hamilton Place, New Road, is 
the one who fought the duel with Lord Cardigan on the rath 
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of September, on Wimbledon Co 
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Place, New Road; and your lordships will ihe oe 
doubt that there is evidence to show that the sprite mt 
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who lived in Hamilton Place. Then we have only on a 
stage, and that is to see whether the Captain Tuckett is he 
Captain Tuckett of whom Mr. Codd spoke, whose =a se 
proved to be Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, and vie ale 
been an officer of the 11th Dragoons, of which regiment th 
Earl of Cardigan was, and still is, the colonel.” “ 

Sir W. Follett : ‘‘ There is no proof of that whatever?” 

The Attorney-General: “ It was so stated, and the witness 
was not cross-examined. Well then, my Lords, a Captain 
Tuckett, whose name is Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, was 
proved by Mr. Codd to have been an officer of the 11th Hussars 
Lord Cardigan’s regiment. He gave his card, with the rth 
Hussars upon it.” 

Sir W. Follett: “‘ No, no, you are quite mistaken.” 

The Attorney-General : “Well, he has one name at least 
corresponding with that of the Captain Tuckett who fought 
the duel on Wimbledon Common. Will your lordships require 
strict evidence of the gentleman’s Christian name—evidence 
that will amount to a demonstration? If there is evidence 
from which the inference may be fairly drawn, is not that 
sufficient ? Well then, here is a Captain Tuckett, whose name 
is proved to be Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, who has been 
in the 11th Hussars, from which he retired three or four years 
ago, and who receives his half-pay quarterly from Mr. Codd, 
his agent. May it not be fairly inferred from these circum- 
stances, that this was the same Captain Tuckett who had 
offices in the Poultry, and who had fought a duel? Is there 
not evidence from which the identity may be fairly inferred ? 
Is the prosecution to be stopped on the ground that there is no 
evidence whatever to go to a jury, or to your lordships that 
this Captain Tuckett, whose name is proved to be Harvey 
Garnett Phipps Tuckett, is the same who was the antagonist 
of the Earl of Cardigan on the 12th of September? I believe 
there is no reasonable being, who having heard this evidence 
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out of a court of justice, would hesitate in drawing the infer- 
ence. I apprehend that what is sufficient to convince a reason- 
able man out of a court of justice ought to be sufficient to 
convince a judge or judges sitting in a court of justice, if the 
inference which is to be drawn can be drawn according to the 
rules of evidence. Now, according to the rules of evidence, 
would any person out of a court of justice doubt for a moment 
that this is the same individual who fought on the 12th of 
September ? Well, then, if that inference could be drawn out 
of a court of justice, can it be said that in a court of justice 
there is not a scintilla of evidence from which such an inference 
can be drawn? This would bea most unsatisfactory conclusion 
of such a trial. Your lordships will weigh the evidence 
maturely and deliberately, and if you think that it is not 
sufficient to convict the noble Lord at the bar, of course you 
will acquit him, and will say, ‘ Not guilty, upon my honour,’ 
but you will not stop the prosecution upon an objection like 
this.” 

Sir W, Follett: ‘“ My Lords, I will trouble your lordships 
with a very few words in reply to the observations of the 
Attorney-General. It may bea very unsatisfactory termination 
of this case after all the care and trouble which has been 
bestowed upon the prosecution, but I apprehend that this is 
not a case in which the noble lord at the bar will have to appeal 
to the honour or the conscience of his peers. The question is 
whether sufficient evidence of identity has been given. My 
learned friend asks whether he is to call the clerk of the parish, 
or the father or mother of Captain Tuckett to prove his Christian 
name. Now, that is not the objection, and the Attorney- 
General knows it perfectly well, What we object to is, that 
the counsel for the prosecution have called a person of the 
name of Codd, who has proved that he was acquainted with a 
Captain Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, but there is not the 
scintilla of evidence to connect that Captain Tuckett with the 
gentleman who fought the duel on Wimbledon Common. 
What is the proof ? Does any judge who hears me feel himself 
prepared to say that the fact of a Captain Tuckett having been 
jn a particular regiment is evidence of identity in this case ? 
My learned friend says, that if a person out of the House may 
fairly draw such an inference, such an inference may be pro- 
perly drawn within its walls. May I ask your lordships if 
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that is the way in which trials of this nature are to be con- 
ducted ? It is possible that your lordships sitting out of the 
House, after all has been said and written, might draw such an 
inference as that which my learned friend wishes you to make ; 
but you are now sitting here, as if you had never heard one 
word of the case before. You are now sitting as judges on the 
evidence adduced, and you are to say whether, because a 
Captain Tuckett who was formerly in the 11th Dragoons has 
the same Christian name, he is to be identified with the Captain 
Tuckett who fought on Wimbledon Common. There is no 
evidence to show that the Harvey Tuckett mentioned in the 
evidence of Codd, is the same Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett 
mentioned in this indictment. Mr. Codd does not know him 
to be the same ; he never saw him either in the Poultry or at 
Hamilton Place. The whole of his evidence is this—that he 
knows a Captain Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, that he 
was in the 11th Dragoons, and that he receives for him his 
half-pay. There may be two Harvey Tucketts ; and since my 
learned friend, the Attorney-General, has referred to your 
lordships’ knowledge of what may have occurred out of doors, 
I would remind your lordships that in the very regiment com- 
manded by the noble Lord at the bar there were two officers 
bearing the same surnames certainly, and I think the same 
Christian names. I submit to your lordships, that there is no 
evidence whatever to prove that Harvey Tuckett mentioned 
in the evidence of Mr. Codd, is the same person as the Harvey 
Garnett Phipps Tuckett mentioned in this indictment ; and, 
however unsatisfactory a termination it may be to the 
persons conducting the prosecution, I submit to your lord- 
ships that they have entirely failed in the proof of their 
identity.” 

The Lord High Steward: “I stated, when this objection 
was first taken, that I thought strangers ought to withdraw, 
and I am still of that opinion. The learned counsel, however, 
did not object to the argument of the Attorney-General, and 
therefore I did not think it right to interrupt him ; but I wish 
to say, with a view to the general administration of criminal 
justice, that, when similar objections are taken in criminal 
court, the counsel for the prosecution is at the utmost called 
upon to state what portion of evidence he believes to be 
sufficient to make out his case. I do not recollect any case in 
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which an argument has been heard on the subject. 1 
mention this as a point which may be of consequence in 
the practice of the courts of criminal law hereafter; and I 
now move your lordships that strangers be ordered to with- 
draw.” 

The counsel and strangers were then ordered to withdraw, 
and the Earl of Cardigan retired in the custody of the Yeoman 
Usher. A protestation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
himself and the rest of the Bishops, was delivered, desiring 
leave to be absent when judgment was given; leave was 
accordingly given. After which, the objection taken by Sir 
William Follett was taken into consideration. After the Lord 
High Steward had delivered his opinion thereupon, as an 
individual member of the court, and declared it to be his 
judgment that the Earl of Cardigan was entitled to be declared 
not guilty, it was moved, that the House do now proceed to 
give their opinion whether the said Earl is guilty or not guilty, 
of the charge in the indictment, which being put, passed in the 
affirmative. Strangers being again admitted, after procla- 
mation made for silence, the Lord High Steward, standing 
up, by a list called every peer by his name, beginning with the 
junior Baron, and asked him: “ John Lord Keane, how says 
your lordship ; is James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, guilty of 
the felony whereof he stands indicted, or not guilty ? 
Whereupon each peer, upon his name being called, standing 
up in his place uncovered, and laying his right hand upon his 
breast, answered : “Not guilty, upon my honour A the 
only exception being the Duke of Cleveland, who said: “ Not 
guilty legally, upon my honour.” After all the peers had 
given their verdict, the Lord High Steward, standing up 
uncovered, declared his opinion to the same effect. The Earl 
of Cardigan being then brought to the bar, the Lord High 
Steward said: “ James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, you have 
been indicted for a felony, for which you have been tried by 
your peers, and I have the satisfaction of informing you that 
their lordships have pronounced you not guilty, by an unani- 
mous sentence. The number of their lordships who gave this 
verdict I have not precisely at this moment before me, oF I 
should have been glad to have stated it to your lordship ; but 
their lordships have unanimously said ° Not guilty. The 
Earl of Cardigan having retired, proclamation was made for 
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